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GUN-RUNNING IN THE PERSIAN GULF— IS IT 
FOR OR AGAINST BRITISH INTERESTS? 

By Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. Yate. 

Gun-running must be a very fascinating trade. More 
than thirty years ago I found myself quartered at Nassau 
in the Bahamas. Twelve years had gone by since the 
glorious old days of blockade-running, but the memories 
of Hobart Pasha (who ran the blockade under the nom 
de guerre of “ Captain Roberts ”) and Thomas Taylor 
were still fresh in all minds, as also of the time when 
the negro earned a pound a day for loading and unload^ 
ing and when the speculative trader, who shipped his 
goods for Savannah, Charleston, Galveston, or Wilmington, 
thought little of cent, per cent, profits. If you would wish 
for a glimpse of Nassau life in 1863, read the seventh 
chapter of “ Running the Blockade,’’ by Thomas E. Tai^ori. 
Mr. Julian Corbett, in his introduction to the book, draws 
in ferendds which may carry some comfort to thoaei 
which picture England starved into surrender .in >tiioe 
of war. He represents thousands of vessels, aoain; 
some flying the British flag, running the •blbplcade in 
defiance of the investing and Invading forces. 

If a few fast paddle-boats emerging from the ports of 
Cuba, Bermuda, and the Bahamas couM' 4 liiHe the Eedet# 
warships and carry luxuries and necesMities to Confederate 
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ports, and if hundreds of ships flying neutral flags could 
bring food supplies to blockaded Britain, how much simpler 
is it to land a cargo of rifles at any point along the desolate 
shores of Persia and Mekran ! If you ask me whence 
come all the rifles, I can only hazard the plausible guess, 
'‘from every civilized country in the world.’^ Have we 
not heard of our own country’s enemies fighting our troops 
with weapons and munitions supplied by our own traders ? 
The man who has money to make is not scrupulous. 
It is perfectly true that the rifles which reach the inhabi- 
tants of the huge tract of desert, oasis, and mountain which 
stretches from the Persian Gulf to the Mid-Asian steppes, 
will in all probability be used to carry death into the ranks 
of our own regiments ; but does the manufacturer or trader 
or shipper pay heed to that ? If he sought to frame an 
excuse, it would doubtless take this form : “ If I do not do 
it, someone else will. Why should I lose my profits ?” 
That line of argument condones much. 

- When one who has left India pearly five years ago, 
and whose chief personal experience of Persia, Central 
Asia, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan lies within the period 
1879 to 1890, endeavours to picture to himself the 
destination of the rifles which are landed in Persia or 
Mekran and conveyed inland, the picture must be in some 
measure an effort of imagination. Those Eastern countries 
which would seem to have used cannon before Europe 
knew them, and in which the jezail, less than a century ago, 
proved itself more than a match for " Brown Bess,” have 
during the last half-century fallen hopelessly behind the 
West in thefmanufacture of firearms. To the Afghan of 
to-day there is no treasure to equal a *303. Neither hprse 
nor hound nor lovely woman could hold the placie in his 
heart that the 'slender barrel and pencil cartridge have 
won. And what the Afghan loves, the Kgrd hnd the 
Turk, the Baluch and the Brahui, the Persian and the 
fehegj the Bakhri^ and the Luri, thd , 
the Balti, the Kirghiz and the T urcomah love- We 
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can thus conceive the magnificent market that lures the 
blockade-runner of the Persian Gulf, and gives lively occu- 
pation to His Majesty’s gunboats. It is galling, no doubt, 
to feel that the Amir Habibullah is stocking his arsenals, 
and that the turbulent tribesman of the north-west frontier 
is preparing a warm reception for our next punitive 
expedition. But when I read Hobart Pasha’s “ Story of 
My Life,” and Thomas Taylor’s “ Running the Blockade,” 
I see very clearly how futile must be the attempt of two 
or three gunboats to check the rifle-running of the Persian 
Gulf. We had better make up our minds that in all future 
frontier wars *303 must meet *303. And for that matter the 
magazine rifle has been in the hands of our frontier foes for 
the last fifteen or twenty years. The day of the jezail is over. 
Moreover, theft on and within the north-west frontier of 
India supplements the stock which comes by sea. Was 
it not in Dir or Chitral that whole boxes of Dum-Dum 
ammunition were found — boxes gtolen in dozens, and never 
missed from the factory or arsenal ? The lust of that 
far-reaching quick-firing weapon with its slender projectile 
sharpens wits, with which the honest British sailor and 
soldier find it hard to cope. 

It is less easy to predict to-day the future of the two 
monarchies, the territories of which are interposed between 
Russia and India, than it was ten years ago. Then the 
future of Central Asia seemed to rest in the hands of Great 
Britain and Russia. Now a third European Power has 
intervened — Germany. I have always attributed the 
Anglo^Russian Agreement, defining the spheres of in- 
fluence of the two high contracting powers in Persia and 
Afghanistan, to the conviction which had at last dawned 
both on Great Britain and Russia, that the conimon enemy 
of both was Germany. Abdul Hamid may never see 
Yildiz Kiosk again except in his dreams, but the friend- 
ship between him anti the Emperor William II. has borne 
its fruit. Strong is the hold of Germany on Syria, and 
strong is the hold which the Constantinople- Baghdad Rail- 
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way. will give to Germany on Asia Minor and Mesopo- 
tamia. Welcome, then, to every subject of our King is 
the plan of Sir William Willcocks for the irrigation of 
Mesopotamia and for the construction of a railway from 
Baghdad via Palmyra or Aleppo to the Syrian coast near 
Tyre or Sidon. We Britons have got to fight for our line 
of communication between the British Isles and India. We 
have, it is true, the Suez Canal and the Cape Route, but 
the progress of the age is raising up to those dangerous 
rivals, at least for passenger traffic and mails. The 
Trans-Caspian line has long looked in vain across the 
passes of the Paropamisus, and yearned to bridge the gulf 
between Ashkabad and Quetta. The German longs to link 
Smyrna and Ismid by rail with Baghdad, and both Powers 
alike desire to get that foothold on the Persian Gulf, which, 
as the eminent American writer, Captain Mahan (among 
many others), has pointed out, will constitute a grave 
menace to the tranquillity ^of our Indian Empire. 

Persia and Afghanistan, while Great Britain, Russia, and 
Germany are pursuing their ^feVeral schemes of aggran- 
dizement around them, seem to be moulding their own 
destinies — and on what different lines! Who, writing a 
quarter of a century ago, foretold the startling changes in 
the administration of Russia, Turkey, Persia, and Afghan- 
istan which the last five years have brought forth ? Three 
of them have adopted constitutional government, while the 
fourth, although jealously excluding the European, is slowly 
absorbing the methods of its European contemporaries. 
Next to Japan, Afghanistan takes the palm for progress 
in the last quarter of a century. 

Turkey is in a position to solve its own problems of 
armament and equipment, but that is not so in Persia 
and Afghanistan. I can hardly believe that tlhe Russian 
Governraient allows any traffic in arms across; the Russp- 
:Afghan ftpntier, and it is known well that the Indian Govern- 
ment jeateusly controls the passage of rifles and ammuni- 
tion across the Nbrth- West Frontier into the Amir's terri- 
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tory. Small wonder, then, .that the contraband traffic in 
arms and ammunition from the shores of the Persian Gulf 
to the Mid- Asian markets has an irresistible fascination 
for the numberless nomad races of the Perso-Baluch border. 
There is a fortune to be made out of it. 

I do not myself believe that the dissolution of either 
Turkey, Persia, or Afghanistan is imminent. Each of 
them possesses its own policy, on very different lines, and 
under very different conditions. Those of Persia and of 
Afghanistan bid fair to build up two Powers which will 
in time set at defiance all the conditions of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement. Bear in mind that when three Powers 
are rivals for the control of a people and a territory which 
each covets, their very rivalry strengthens the hands of the 
coveted object. What is the story of Turkey and the Concert 
of Europe ? While Great Britain, Russia, and Germany 
each pursues the policy of its own, or what it, thinks 
to be its own, self-interest, let them also reflect that they 
are building up the prosperity of the coveted lands. 
(The same reflection is suggested by China.) Is Germany 
constructing the Asia Minor railways for the love of the 
“Unspeakable”? Is Sir William Willcocks re-irrigating 
Mesopotamia under inspiration drawn from the legends of 
the Garden of Eden? Is Russia thirsting for the Merv* 
Herat-Kandahar railway from love of humanity, as Kurb- 
patkin once told Colonel C. E. Yate at Ashkabad ? No ! 

Then, for the gun-running; let me say that no man 
knows whether its fruit will bring England and India weal 
or woe. Will those who use those arms and that arnmunitioti: 
be for or against us? We do not know. I wish every 
success to the British gunboat which hunts the sih«gglers, 
because it 'is a British gunboat ; there is a little Sympathy 
in my heart for the “gun-runner.” If the Atnir arnrs ^^ll 
a strong army, he or his successors may live to^turn those 
arms against the foes of Britain. 
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OUR KINSFOLK DOMICILED IN INDIA 
—EUROPEAN AND EURASIAN. 

By R. Carstairs, 

1. Their Introduction. 

Known to few in this country ; despised by most of those 
few. This would be a fairly correct introduction of these 
kinsfolk of ours. 

“ Why, then, introduce them the reader may ask. 

Because of our Indian Empire, in which they fill an 
important place ; because they are of our blood — part of us. 
What touches them, touches us ; their ailments are ours. 
Because, as a man, when his body ails in any part seeks 
a cure for it, so must the nation, if this part of her body 
is in need of help, give it help. 

This is a plea for help. 

“ Oh, rich man,” such a plea most often begins, “behold 
a beggar by the wayside. Ha,ve pity on him, and give 
him alms !” 

But this plea runs differently. 

“ Oh, strong man,” it says, “ who with thy hands hast 
mighty tasks to do, behold, thy hand aileth. Neglect it 
not, lest it fail thee in thy work !” 

11. The British Community (European and Eurasian) 
Resident in India : its Place in our 
Indian Empire. 

In the game of politics, national interests are sometimes 
sacrificed to party exigencies. For this reason, perhaps, 
among others, certain of our greater institutions, vital to 
our national well-being, are kept out of the arena of party 
strife. One of these is our Indian Empire, i - 

A great Empire, covering one-fifth of the whole human 
race I An Empire whose loss, all our political leaders are 
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agreed, would be a heavy blow to our nation. All parties 
are resolved that Britain shall hold India. 

It is good for our Indian Empire to be out of politics, 
but there is at least one drawback. The average British 
elector, seeing that it is not attacked hy any great party, 
will not believe that it needs looking after. He trusts it, 
like the tides and the seasons, to look after itself. While 
the world asks how Britain came to hold India, and how 
long she can go on doing so, he is content with the fact 
that Britain holds India to-day. Since influential statesmen 
gave up crying : “ Perish India !” he has dismissed the 
thought of danger. 

There are, however, two dangers in sight, neither of 
which is under our domestic control. Some other great 
nation — for ours is not the only great nation — may seek to 
take India from us ; or India herself may try to cast off 
our hold. Surely, then, we ought to examine the position, 
that we may be able to foresee the dangers ahead, and be 
ready to meet them. 

Britain holds India. How? Many answers are given 
to this question. 

One man says, by the sword ; another, by our justice ; 
a third by our religious faith ; and there will be half a dozen 
answers besides, all more or less true. We need not discuss 
which is nearest the truth, for they all lead to on^ and the 
same point, which is this : 

Britain, on one side of the globe, cannot rule India on 
the other by correspondence only. There is need qt a 
human agency, and that agency, in this case, is the resident 
British community.. If we say we hold India by the sword, 
that means that her people believe in our fighting-powers ; 
and they know those powers through thd fighting-men 
whom we have been sending among therri^^l!, while 
among them, members of the resident British community. 
Similarly, they know our justice through those whom we 
send to administer justice ; and our religious faith, humanly 
speaking, to some extent through those whom we send to 
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proclaim it, but far more through those of our race, living 
among them, who show it forth in their lives — all members 
of the same community. No matter what form of influence 
'may , be mentioned, it can only be exerted through that 
community. All the various forms of influence which 
Britain exerts in India may be summed up in one word — 
Prestige. 

Britain holds India by the power of her prestige ; and 
the HAND with which she holds is the resident British 
COMMUNITY. 

III. Britain’s Hand. 

The importance of this resident British community— the 
hand wherewith a great nation holds a vast empire — can 
hardly be exaggerated. Of what manner of people does it 
consist } 

It is a mixture of races — two-thirds European and one- 
third Eurasian. Of the Europeans, nine-tenths are British 
— from the British Isles, the Colonies, and India ; one- 
tenth foreigners from nearly every country of Europe and 
America. 

The Eurasians : To explain a thing to those who know 
ribthing about it is not easy ; to explain away a bad reputa- 
tion, well nigh impossible. But, as the Eurasians are a 
large majority of our domiciled kinsfolk, whose case is 
being presented, both these tasks, hard though they be, 
must be faced ! 

IV. The Eurasians. 


Those who are officially known as Eurasians are, as their 
name signifies, of mixed European and Asiatic descent. 
In India the word “Asiatic ” practically means “ Indian.” 

For two centuries before 1757, the year that marks the 
beginning of Britain’s Empire in India, that of the Moguls 
was shaking. Many powers — European and Indian — 


gpsped at their falling sceptre. Poftugal, France, Holland, 
all made bids for the place in which we now sit^ , 

In those days i^uropean women did not gp to 
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Only men went, to trade, to fight, and to govern ; some 
for their own countries, others for native potentates. 
Romantic and surprising were their careers — their lives 
full of peril and hardship. 

Many men went, few returned. Of most, the short 
history is that they lived out their lives in that far-off 
land empire-building ; that their bones lie in its soil, 'and 
that on their strong work we now stand. They took 
mates of the women of India, and their children were 
Eurasians. 

Within the last half-century, besides an increase in the 
fighting and governing elements, there has been an ex- 
pansion of the commercial, industrial, and professional 
classes of the community. 

Throughout these three centuries the average European 
immigrant has been the pick of his race. The Eurasian 
has reason to be proud of his European ancestors. 

The whole world of India has contributed Indian ancestors 
for the Eurasians — some noble, most of them obscure. 
The variety is so prodigious that no general description is 
attempted. 

In modern days, though European women go out to 
India, they are still outnumbered by the men ; and many 
men form unions in the country, and have Eurasian 
children. The great body of Eurasians of the present day 
are, however, the children not of Europeans and Indians, 
but of Eurasians. Most of them look back to many 
generations of Eurasian ancestors. He who can trace his 
lineage to one of those famous empire-builders of bygone 
centuries is as proud of it, and justly ,so, as : those, 
Englishmen who boast of having “come over with the 
Conqueror.” 

The two distinguishing marks of the Eurasian are : First, 
that he has in bis veins both European and Indian blood ; 
second, that in religion, dress, customs, and feelings he 
clings to the European connection. 
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V. The Eurasians : their Reputation. 

That there is a prejudice against the Eurasians is 
undoubted. So convinced are they themselves of it, so 
hopeless of being able to remove it, that a section of them 
have determined to repudiate the name and take the name 
of Anglo-Indians. 

There are objections to this. The first is that the word 
“Anglo-Indian” is already used in a different sense in 
Britain. If only those who have both English and Indian 
blood are included under it, we shall have to find another 
word instead of that which we made and are using. 

Again, the word “Anglo-Indian” in the new sense is 
only a narrower “ Eurasian,” and excludes those of Portu- 
guese, French, and Dutch ancestry, who have as good a 
title to be called Europeans as the descendants of English- 
men. 

But what good can come of a change of name, when the 
prejudice is not against the name, but agaipst the people ? 

We British look down on th^ Eurasian. Why ? Because 
of his mixed blood and dark skin, and because we do not 
believe in his capabilities. 

Let us examine these two motives, race-pride and dis- 
trust, and consider how far the facts justify our attitude. 

VI. Race- Pride. 

Race-pride, within limits, is a virtue. No man worth 
his salt is without it. But carried to excess it becomes 
race-^hatred, causing a man to detest his neighbour merely 
because of the blood in his veins. The feeling in this 
country is very nearly, if not altogether, one of race-hatred 
towards the Eurasian. How does our nation — itself a 
mixture of races, if ever there was one — come to harbour a 
sentittient so foreign to the national religion and character ? 

• -Probably we got it from the United States. It is there 
that our race has been in closest contact with the tropical 
races, and in the Southern States race-hatred against 
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mixed blood and the dark skin is more intense than any- 
where else in the world. 

We seem, at all events, to have got it from some other 
source than India, for it is stronger — less tempered — in our 
countrymen who have never been in contact with Eurasians 
than in those who have. 

Many good people at home are fond of carping at the 
narrow-mindedness of their brethren in the fringes of the 
civilized world. Here is an interesting case of the opposite, 
and the clue may be found in the United States. We are 
not obliged to judge our cousins for this apparent error 
from the tenets of the religion which they and we alike 
profess. But neither ought we blindly to adopt their 
sentiments and apply them everywhere. 

Even granting that they are right, there may be differ- 
ences between the Eurasian of India and the mulatto. 
Creole, quadroon, and octeroon of the States. Let us see. 

VI. A Contrast — Blood. 

The mulatto is a man of mixed blood and a dark skin. 
So is the Eurasian ; and there the resemblance ends. 

The blood so detested by our cousins in the States is the 
negro blood from Africa. There is not a drop of African 
blood in the Eurasian. His Indian blood is Asian, not 
African. 

Strange to say, if a mulatto in India is taken for a 
Eurasian, he is offended; so is a Eurasian if taken for a 
mulatto. Race-pride sometimes seems just a little ridrcuv 
lous, does it not ? Ah, yes, in thee, but not in me I - 

If we Were taught correctly at school, we Britons are of 
Asiatic origin — Aryans — like some of the dominant castes 
among the Hindoos, whom we call our Aryan brothers. 
And if it is objected that most Hindoos are not Aryans, let 
it be remembered that we do not- recognize caste — that is, 
race distinction — and that we make Hindoos who. turn 
Christian give it up. 

The Hindoos with the Mahomedans form the bulk of 
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the population of India. Mahomedanism is not a race, but 
a religion. There is no such thing as Mahomedan blood. 
The Mahomedan believes, like ourselves, that all men are 
brothers, made and cared for by the same God. Like our- 
selves, he has his pale, setting bounds to God’s love and 
favour — a pale which does not coincide with ours. 

Asia gave us our religion. It was an Asian, one Saul 
of Tarsus, who, speaking to a European audience in the 
city of Athens, first enunciated to Europe the truth, since 
accepted by all Europe, that God “ made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
This truth is rehearsed every Sunday in the Anglican 
churches of India, for it forms the subject of a special 
prayer composed by Bishop Cotton, and incorporated with 
the Indian version of the Prayer-Book. 

We are entitled, therefore, to disregard the race-hatred 
of our cousins against negro blood as not relevant to the 
Eurasian question, and may further hold with some confi- 
dence that, while the European blood of the Eurasian is at 
least up to the Home average, te Indian blood is not dis- 
tinctly Inferior. 

VII. Mixture of Blood. 

Someone may say that, even assuming Indian blood to 
be as good as British blood, nevertheless the mixture of 
the two is a bad thing. 

It is something gained if the admission is made that the 
mixture is no less a pollution of the Indian than it is of the 
British blood. In return for it this much may be conceded : 
that a marriage between one of our nation and a native 
Indian is, owing to the many differences in religion, laws^ 
customs, and habits between the communities to which they 
belong, often unhappy. Even in our own society, where 
no race question arises, a marriage between persons differ- 
ing in religious connection, station, or other cireumstanees, 
is very properly discouraged. To those^who think of 
making a mixed marriage, Mr. Punch’s famous advice to 
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all who are about to marry — “ Don’t !’’ — is peculiarly 
applicable. 

But when a man has made up his mind to marry the 
woman of his choice, he is apt to defy prudence and take 
the plunge. And then, what are we to do about it ? 
Admitting the imprudence, are we to visit it upon the 
children ? That would be unfair. 

Let us return to our contrast. A European race rules 
in the United States. In their hands are the land, the 
wealth, and the power ; theirs are the established religion, 
customs, and laws. Their ancestors imported negroes 
from Africa to be their slaves, and slaves the negroes were 
up to the time, forty-five years ago, when slavery was 
abolished in the States. As slaves, negroes could not hold 
property or marry. They were bought and sold, driven, 
tortured, or put to death at their master’s will, no man 
gainsaying. A child with the least drop of negro blood in 
its veins, even if its father were its mother’s white owner, 
was a slave, with no human rights. 

In the Southern States, where slavery was formerly a 
settled institution, the old hatred of negro blood still exists. 
Thus, in an American novel (“ Senator North,” by Gertrude 
Atherton), whose scene is laid in the time of the recent war 
with Spain, we read of- a high-souled Southern gentleman: 
married to a beautiful woman of apparently pure European 
blood, whom he dearly loved. His wife had a slight, ufi" 
noticeable taint of the negro, and when he came to know of 
it he was so horrified that he shot himself. 

In India the Indians are at home. They hold the Mnd 
and the wealth ; they form practically the whole poptilationj 
outnumbering Europeans and Eurasians together by over 
eleven hundred to one. From ancient times Indi£i has been 
organized in great States, under mighty Kings, with mag- 
nificent courts, vast armies, noble paHces, iwondserful 
temples, and fabulous wealth. Her merchants have Been 
many and rich, her artisans industrious and skilful, her 
sages learned and wise. 
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For two centuries all this vast system was in the melting- 
pot. On all sides were turmoil and confusion, and every- 
where, riding and controlling the storm, wresting from it 
wealth and fame, were European and Eurasian adventurers, 
commanding armies, governing kingdoms, conducting trade. 

For all these men, if they desired, there were Indian 
wives. Some married princesses. Whereas in the United 
States children of mixed blood were thrust down among 
the slaves, the children of these mixed marriages in India 
were treated as the honoured sons of honoured fathers, and 
great families were thus founded. 

In modern India there is no place for the soldier of 
fortune and the adventurer. The brilliant days of the 
European in India are over ; all is now drab. But even to- 
day the meanest European of pure blood is a man of import- 
ance, and can get a good Indian-born wife if he wants one. 

“Indian-born!’' the reader may exclaim. “Why can’t 
Europeans marry European wives T' 

Many do ; but in early days there were none to be had, 
and, in the more recent times of leanness, Indianrborn wives 
are cheaper. An English wife costs more to keep than a 
poor man can afford. Is it not also conceivable that here 
and there a man may marry an Indian woman because 
they love one another } Indian women are proverbially 
affectionate and faithful wives, and we cannot think so 
meanly of our countrymen as to suppose them incapable of 
inspiring affection in a woman of another race. Though 
they be in exile, let us not deny them their romance. 

Europeans do not as a rule marry Eurasians, and 
Eurasians do not marry pure Indians. Eurasians there- 
fore, for the most part, marry one another. 

VIII. Morality. , 

An offshoot of the prejudice against the mixed blood and 
the dark skin is the moral objection, which one would fain 
pass by in silence, were it not that this objection, alienates 
the sympathy of many good people. , 
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From the very fact of his existence, the inference is 
frequently drawn that the Eurasian is the offspring of vice. 
How else, it is asked, could he have come into being? 
This argument can, like the others, be traced to its home 
in the Southern States. Since there could be no binding 
marriage between a white man and a woman in whose 
veins there was a single drop of negro blood, the child of 
such a union was necessarily the offspring of vice — of a 
form of vice strongly condemned by local public opinion. 

In India the case was always different. In the early 
days, no doubt, when parsons with power to solemnize 
marriages were as rare as European women, the Europeans 
in India had to appropriate their wives as best they could. 
In the outlying regions of the world men have often to 
supply their wants without the professional help of clergy- 
men, lawyers, and doctors, on whom we in the centre are 
wont to rely ; and many of the marriages made in those 
days were what we should call irregular. 

If this was sin, it cannot be very heinous, when, as there 
is no reason to doubt, the parties to the union usually loved 
and were faithful to one another, cherishing and doing their 
duty by their children. 

Let it be remembered, also, that these men, Christians 
in the midst of Hindoos, Mahomedans, and other un- 
believers in our religion, remained Christian, and brought 
up their children in the Christian faith, and that, living iri 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, however irregular 
their lives might be, they could not be worse — they were 
probably much better — than their countrymen at home. 
They lived and died long centuries ago, and their de- 
scendants have surely purged the offence of the original 
union, if any, by the regular marriages of many generations, 
not very prosperous, but quite respectable. 

“But, surely,” our moral critic may say, “you cannot 
deny that among our countrymen in India there are cases 
of promiscuous living and of desertion, which you would 
hardly defend ?” 
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There are such cases, and they cannot be defended. 
The complaint is not that such things are denounced, but 
that a stigma is fixed on the whole Eurasian community for 
the faults of men who are not Eurasians, but belong to us, 
the fault-finders. The frequent result of promiscuous inter- 
course is a foundling child, and we cry out against the 
Eurasians when the child is brown. Would things be any 
better if the child were white ? Is it the colour or the sin 
that gives offence ? 

As regards desertion, Europeans who have brown 
children by irregular unions are of two classes, the poor 
and the prosperous. It is the prosperous sinner who most 
frequently deserts his children, for the poor cannot afford 
to run away. When he comes Home, how do we receive 
him } If he is rich enough, we receive him with open 
arms into society, into the Church, into our families, even 
to giving him our daughter in marriage; The brown 
children he has deserted are decently passed into oblivion. 

What is it, then, that we condemn? The sin or the 
poverty of the sinner ? 

We talk sometimes frbm our pulpits and our family pews 
as if there were no such thing in our own country as pro- 
miscuous living and desertion of children, when we know 
how much there is. True, we have here no millions of 
Indians, no Eurasians ; and the children are white, not 
brown. But the sin is there. We call attention to the 
mote in our Eurasian brother’s eye — the mote we ourselves 
put there — and, behold, a beam is in our own eye ! 

The subject is not a pleasant one, but someone has to 
speak out. It will never do to pretend not to hear the 
whispers, the murmurs, the outspoken language tha|: one 
hears so often. * ; 

The writer of these lines with his own ears heard a 
minister of a Christian church in Scotland propound the 
opinion that, as Eurasian ch|tdr# in India are the offspring 
of vice, we ought not to help ; them lest we should be 
encouraging vice. And this ^ea that they are the off^ 
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spring of vice is very prevalent. There are some in India, 
as there are here, who answer to the description ; but it is 
no more true of our whole community in India than it is of 
our whole community at home. 

The inference that therefore we should do nothing to 
help children with such a pedigree is also far too popular. 
Had this saying not actually been uttered, it would have 
seemed incredible that such words should fall from the lips 
of a sincere servant of Him who came “ to seek and to 
save such as are ‘lost.’” It shows, moreover, such a per- 
verted moral sense to blame Eurasians for the sin of our 
own people — our own sin — to try to put away our shame 
by laying it on their shoulders, that one hopes it was 
uttered from want of thought, and that a good many who 
have entertained the idea will, when they think, give it up. 

If we really disapprove of the sin of our countrymen, let 
us follow the example of Barnardo, Quarrier, and their 
like, whose attitude towards its offspring comes much 
nearer to the precepts and example of our Divine Master 
than that of this ghostly adviser, who would have us, like 
the slave-owners, thrust them down out of sight among the 
slaves. 

X. The Domiciled. 

At the head of this paper the word “ domiciled ” appears. 
Who are the “ domiciled ” . 

They are that part of our resident community (which 
iricliides Eurasians) whose permanent home is in India; ' I f 
the army be left out of account, the “ domiciled ” seetidh 
is considerably more than half of the whole. Nearly all 
the Eurhsihns and a large number of Europeans are in this 
class. 

DorSicile means citizenship. Every person has a domi- 
cile. It has nothing to do with blood, being a legal status, 
A man cannot have more than one domicile at the same 
time, but he can change. Every Indian has a domicile. 
When we speak, however, of “ the domiciled,” we mean 
those of our blood in India who have an Indian domicile. 
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Perhaps the matter can best be explained by supposing a 
case. 

There is a family of four — William, James, Thomas, and 
Mary — all born and bred in Devonshire, of pure Devon 
stock, and all having an English domicile. William, James, 
and Thomas go to India, and a handsome Mahomedan 
from India woes and wins Mary for his bride, and takes 
her to his country. 

William marries a Eurasian ; James marries his old love 
from Devonshire, like himself of pure English stock ; and 
Thomas, who does not marry, lives with a native Indian 
woman. All have families, born in India. Those of 
William, Thomas, and Mary are Eurasian; that of James 
is pure English. 

William and Thomas decide not to remain in India, but 
to go back to England. James buys land, builds a house, 
and settles for good in India. Thus William and Thomas 
retain their English domicile ; James gives up his, and takes 
an Ipdiaii domicile ; and Mary takes her husband’s domi~ 
ojl'^ ,alsp Jhdian*; ^ 

William’s Eurasian children take their father’s domicile, 
and are English ; James’s pure English children, following 
their father, are Indian ; Thomas’s Eurasians take their 
mother’s domicile, because she is not their father’s legal 
wife, and are domiciled Indians. Mary’s children, taking 
their father’s domicile, are Indians. 

This case shows how small is the dividing line between 
domiciled and non-domiciled ; it may be crossed at any 
time in either direction by any person. But by members 
of the resident British community it is crossed alm0s|: 
invariably in one direction. The domiciled Indian who 
W:ould exchange for an English domicile must be a pros- 
perous man, and such men are rare; but to exchange his 
English, domicile for an Indian one, a man has ohiy to fail, 
fpi* then he must settle in India, not being hble to get 
awayv'^,)/- '■ 

Between the domiciled and non-domiciled, then, though 
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the boundary-line is so easy to pass, there is a clear dis- 
tinction — the distinction between the poor quarter and the 
rich quarter of a great town. In the non-domiciled section 
are most of the able-bodied men in the prime of life ; in 
the domiciled, comparatively few of these, and more non- 
efficients — women, children, the aged, the infirm, the weak- 
minded, paupers, and loafers — its own inefficients ; and the 
failures, the wastrels, the waifs, and deserted children of the 
non-domiciled who drift into it. 

Perhaps the thoughtful reader may have some sympathy 
to spare for this pitifully small band of efficients, hopelessly 
weighed down by, and entangled in, an overwhelming mass 
of inefficiency. During the last fifty years the domiciled 
section has been adversely affected by three circumstances. 

The first is the immense advance of education, which has 
fitted native Indians to compete for all kinds of work once 
given to the domiciled, who either lose it, or have to do it 
for less wages. 

The second is the development of organized industries, 
which require highly trained skilled labour, combined with 
the cheapening of transport. Employers prefer to get their 
European workers from Europe, and the domiciled are 
rejected. Not only do the domiciled suffer from this 
preference, but the children of many workers whom it has 
drawn into India suffer in the next generation. It is a 
system of scrapping and replacing, which may be economical 
for the employers, but is cruel to the men, and bad for the 
community. The human machinery scrapped and throFii 
away is nearly all shot into the domiciled section of our 
resident community when done with. « 

The third circumstance is this: With their field of 
labour cut into on the one side by native Indian labour, 
skilled and unskilled, and on the other by imported 
European skilled labour, an ever larger proportion of the 
domiciled are being squeezed out of remunerative employ- 
ment. At a time when there is greater need than ever of 
a high training to enable them to hold their own, the means, 
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wherewith to obtain such a training is passing more and 
more out of their reach. The community is like a garden 
going out of cultivation for want of capital, and producing 
little but weeds. 

XL Shall We Drop Them? 

So far we have been considering the Eurasians from the 
race point of view. Let us now examine them from the 
point of view of efficiency. So much of the prejudice 
against them has been because of race that we must not 
hastily accept current opinion as to their powers. They 
are, to quote Sir James Bourdillon, ‘‘in the great majority 
of cases, poor, feckless, and degraded.” 

From an employer’s point of view, we have no use for 
them. Native Indian and imported European labour cover 
the whole field. They are bad material, weak in body, 
mind, spirit, and character. Why waste trouble and 
thought over them ? Better drop them I And, in truth 
that is what we are doing— we are dropping them* Is not 
this an obvious and easy solution of the problem ? No, 
vre Cannot drop them, for, to quote Sir James Bpurdillon 
again, “they have in their veins the blood of the ruling 
race.” They are part of our nation — a very prominent 
part ; for they, with the European residents, form the very 
hand our nation depends on for holding India. 

He is a fool who, when some part of his body ails, 
neglects it, and lets it go from bad to worse. The wise 
man spares no trouble or expense until he finds a cure for 
it. He is not content because the rest of the body is 
sound. So also the nation must cherish her ailing member. 
The worse it is, the more the need of care. We have to 
bear in mind that Britain holds India, not by the scruff 
OF !FkE NECK, blit by the Hand. Not only must Britain 
hold India, but India must hold Britain j aiid India may 
ptopprly insist that the hand held out to her -shall be Sound 
and clean. What do we feel in society when a man thrusfs 
out a paw, obviously dirty and negleeted, perhaps diseased, 
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and expects us to take it in our own ? Surely, disgust. 
And what if he explains that it is too far gone to do any- 
thing with ? Only more disgust. Let us be careful not to 
arouse this feeling in India. 

An essential condition of the stability of our Indian 
Empire is that Britain should retain the friendship and 
esteem of India. If we lose these, the Empire cannot 
last. 

Now, one of the tests by which India tries our fitness for 
the place we hold is the manner in which we deal with our 
domiciled. This is a test of two things : First our natural 
disposition ; and second, our determination to overcome 
difficulties — both qualities of great importance to India in 
the nation to whose guidance she entrusts her destinies. 

Out of the first test we have not, so far, come with credit. 
A distinguished Indian, writing of the Eurasians, has 
reproved the “cruel aloofness” of the Europeans towards 
them, and he broadly hints that it has been noticed and 
condemned by the great Indian communities, in whose eyes 
few duties are more sacred than that of caring for one’s own 
kinsfolk. 

By the second test also we have hitherto failed. The 
domiciled community has been compared to a garden going 
out of cultivation, and we are trying to persuade ourselves 
and the world that this is all as it should be, since the spil 
is not worth cultivating. We have, however, no right to 
abuse the soil until we have done for it all that cultivation 
can doj and as yet we have done almost nothing. 

“ It is easy enough>” says the same distinguished Indialt, 

“ to find fault with them, but I do not know that any very 
serious attempt has been made to help them.” In shorty 
Britain’s aloofness, and her long failure tO/ solye the 
problem of the “domiciled,” have caused her to slip back 
in the esteem of India. 

If she would retrieve her character fpr right feeling, she 
will have to drop, not the domiciled, bht her “ aloofness”; 
and her reputation for overcoming difficulties can only be 
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retrieved by grappling with the problem of the domiciled ” 
and successfully solving it. 

XII. What Should be Done? 

In examining the case with a view to action, we are at 
once met by two prominent facts : 

The first is that many Eurasians have gained for them- 
selves individually a high reputation for efficiency and 
integrity. 

The second is that domiciled Europeans who have no 
Indian blood are thought little more of than Eurasians. 

These facts indicate that circumstances have something 
to say to a man’s efficiency or inefficiency as well as blood. 

Then, searching for the circumstances that matter, we 
come upon a further fact, that residence in India has no 
adverse effect on Europeans who have grown up elsewhere, 
and entered India as adults. 

Another fact is that resident parents who can afford it, 
send their children to Europe or the hills for training, out 
of the climate of the plains and coas% and out of their 
vicious moral atmosphere. It is among those who have 
been thus Sent away for training that we find most of the 
efficient among the domiciled. 

Efforts are being already made for the solution of the 
problem. The method which commands the most general 
assent to-day is that of the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes 
at Kalimpong in the Himalayas. Their object, concisely 
stated, is “to bring within reach of poor European and 
Eurasian children in India a sound training in a cool and 
healthy climate, under good and moral influences.” Here 
it is believed we have the key to the problem of the 
“domiciled.” 

We have got the method but not the means* The 
resident community is manfully doing its best ; but its best 
is only a little part of all that is needed. What will the 
nation db to back it ? 

The object of this paper, which was not to discuss the 
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whole subject, but simply to introduce our domiciled kins- 
folk in India to their kinsfolk at home, has now been 
fulfilled, and it must close. It cannot close better than 
with a repetition of the opening plea : 

“ Oh, strong nation, whose hands have mighty tasks to 
do, behold, this thy hand aileth ! Neglect it not, lest it fail 
thee in thy work !” 
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THE NEED AND METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA* 

By Atul Chandra Chatterjee, b.a., lc.s. 

In April last a valuable and suggestive paper on this 
subject was contributed by Mr. F. J. E. Spring. The 
question has also been treated in more or less detail in 
various articles in the periodical Press during the last year 
or two. Some apology is therefore needed for the choice 
of the subject for another paper. 

The very great importance at the present juncture of all 
the complex problems connected with the utilization, of the 
industrial resources of the vast continent of India is my 
only excuse. Mr. Spring confined himself in his discourse 
almost exclusively to the educational aspect of the question. 
His lucid exposition of the many faults underlying the 
educational system now in vogue in India left little more to 
say. It must, however, be remembered that it was not 
possible for Mr. Spring, within the compass of his paper, to 
deal with all the aspects of the industrial problem, and it is 
my object to draw attention to some other branches of the 
same question. 

The great importance of the subject will be gainsaid by 
few. The position of a state in the comity of nations is 
now adjudged in accordance with its economic strength. 
For the preservation of peace, the war expenditure of the 
nations is reaching enormous figures. In conformity with 
the progressive ideas of the day, vast sums are spent on 
schemes of social and sanitary reform and amelioration. 
All these objects involve heavy taxation, and heavy taxa- 
tion can be borne only by a nation which has many sources 
of economic wealth. In India, agriculture is practically the 
only source of national wealth. Of all industries, agri 
culture is peculiarly dependent on variable atmospheric 

* For discussion on this paper see Proceedings of the East Ind|a 
Association elsewhere in this 
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conditions, and it is extremely difficult to guard against 
unfavourable circumstances. The national revenues in 
India are on a very precarious basis, and it is therefore a 
heroic task to inaugurate any extensive scheme of social, 
administrative, or military reform which involves consistent 
expenditure of money for a prolonged period. This is 
perhaps an explanation of the defect noted by our late 
Coramander-in-Chief, that statesmen in India do not look 
sufficiently ahead. In order, therefore, to raise the position 
of India, or even to maintain her position, among the 
various component states of the Empire, and in the scale 
of nations, it is imperative to multiply the sources of 
national wealth by developing industries other than agri- 
culture. To avoid misapprehension I may mention I do 
not belong to the school that holds that my country is 
poorer now than it was one or two centuries ago, but the 
real question is, whether the wealth of India is increasing 
as fast as the wealth of the other countries of the world. 

The imperative necessity of the development of the 
industrial resources of the country is also evident when 
we consider what is known as personal or internal wealth 
as distinguished from material wealth. In an agricultural 
country the great bulk of workmen are unskilled labourers, 
and although the landed gentry in every country is remark- 
able for its culture, enterprise and public spirit, there is a 
wide gulf between the two classes. Even in India at the 
present day, at least in North India, the stress of competi- 
tion is gradually diminishing the number of peasant pro- 
prietors; The middle classes in such a society come to be 
composed almost entirely of men belonging to the public 
services, and the lower ranks of what are called the Idarned 
professions. Now it is a well-known fact io political 
science that public spirit and the feeling of a eorporate life 
are fostered much more quickly in towns where there is an 
artisan class than , in villages. The freedom of industry 
and enterprise, consisting of “a certain independence and 
habit of choosing ones own course for oneself; a self- 
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reliance ; a deliberation and yet a promptness of choice 
and judgment ; and a habit of forecasting the future and of 
shaping one’s course with reference to distant aims ” — all 
these qualities taken together — are, according to Professor 
Marshall, the fundamental characteristics of modern business 
life. These qualities will be developed in a nation only 
along with the growth of a many-sided industrial life, and 
they will be lacking in a state where all activity is limited 
to a few monotonous grooves. These are also the 
qualifications which fit and prepare a people for political 
life. The moral is obvious in the existing political situation 
of India. 

In view of the intricacy and complexity of the problems, 
one welcomes the attention that has been bestowed on 
them in recent years by the official as well as the non- 
official world in India. 

A great deal of important work has been transacted at 
the annual meetings of the All India Industrial Conference, 
held in successive years since- 1,905 at Bences, Calcutra, 
Surat and Madras. Similar ’Gonferences wiA^ n^^^ pro- 
vincial ainas have been held in other cities of the Empire. 
Some extremely able and informing papers have been con- 
tributed to these meetings by gentlemen holding responsible 
positions in the public service or in the industrial and 
mercantile world. A noteworthy feature of these con- 
ferences has been the discussion of the subjects in a broad, 
moderate, and rational spirit, altogether different from the 
tone one often sees displayed in the public Press and plat- 
form in Indian Much credit is due to the organizers of the 
Conference for helping to create a healthy public opinion 
in India in industrial matters. The State has also helped 
in the same cause by timely and considered action* The 
new department of commerce and industry, initiated by 
Lord Gurzon, had for its first minister Sir John Hewett, 
who is well known for his deep and abiding interest in 
industrial development. The department has ever sinee 
been sympathetic towards indigenous enterprise : ; 
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organizers of the Tata Ironworks have publicly acknow- 
ledged their indebtedness to it for assistance in various 
forms. One of the very first acts of Sir John Hewett on 
assuming the reins of government in the United Provinces 
was to initiate a survey of its industrial condition and 
possibilities, and to preside at a conference in Naini Tal 
of representative officials and non-officials, which went 
thoroughly into the question of establishing a sound and 
comprehensive system of technical and industrial instruc- 
tion suited to the needs of the province. The recom- 
mendations of the Conference were practically unanimous^ 
and gradual effect is being given to them. Unhappily, the 
famine of 1907 and 1908 exhausted the financial resources 
of the province, and the larger schemes embodied in the 
resolutions of the Conference await more prosperous times. 
More recently the government of Sir John Hewett has 
taken another step towards the removal of irksome burdens 
on trade and industries by examining carefully the evil 
effects of the Octroi system of municipal taxation. The 
example of the Naini Tal Conference was followed by the 
Madras Government, who convened a similar conference 
at Ootacamund in the autumn of last year. The Ootaca*- 
mund Conference had the advantage of a first-hand know- 
ledge of the valuable pioneer work done in the province, 
often under very adverse conditions, by Mr. Chatterton. 
In the new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, a 
representative conference, to deal with the same question, 
met at Uacca in February last. 

In the matter of an industrial survey also, the action of the 
Government of the United Provinces has been folloy?'ed 'iby 
similar measures on the part of other Local Governmehts. I n 
Bengal, the Honourable Mr. J. G. Camming has brought up 
to date the industrial survey conducted by Mr* Gollin in 
1890. Mr. Gumming also examined thoroughly the present 
condition of technical and industrial instruction in the 
province, and his excellent report was published last 
autumn. The industrial survey of Eastern Bengal and 
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Assam was carried out by Mr. J. N. Gupta, I.C.S., and his 
report was the basis of the deliberations of the Decca 
Conference. In the Central Provinces, the industrial 
survey has been entrusted to the able hands of Mr. C. E. 
Low, C. I. E., and I expect his report will be soon before 
the public. The Government of Bombay, I understand, 
has decided to have the survey carried out in sections by 
experts in different industries, and a gentleman is now 
engaged in examining the indigenous textile industries of 
the presidency. As a result of these activities and delibera- 
tions, schemes of technical and industrial instruction have 
been formulated by all the Local Governments in India, and 
are now before the Supreme Government, The news- 
papers to hand by a recent mail state that these proposals 
haVe to wait till the present financial exigencies in India 
have disappeared. Our late Viceroy and the late Com- 
mander-in-Chief agree that in India one should look ahead. 
Large and comprehensive schemes take a considerable 
time to initiate, as a good many preliminary and sometimes 
unforseen obstacles have to be overcome. It is therefore 
to be hoped that the isehemes submitted by the Provincial 
Governments will receive early consideration and approval, 
so that initial arrangements may be taken in hand im- 
mediately, and the actual schemes launched as soon as 
money is available. 

In another direction also a good deal of excellent work 
has been done in recent years. I refer to the holding of 
industrial and’ agricultural exhibitions and competitions. 
The initiative-r-one is pleased to note — came from unofficial 
sources, Exhibitions of the various indigenous industries 
of the country were held at Bombay and Benares in the 
autumn of 1904 and 1905. The exhibition held in Calcutta 
I® the winter of 1906 received considerable aid, financial 
and otherwise, from the Government of Bengal, and was 
pjpened by His Excellency the Viceroy, who delivered 
a most speech on the occasion. In the follow- 

ing year the: Chief 'Commissioner i of ■ thC'. Central Pmvinces' 
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and Berar decided to co-operate with the responsible public 
leaders of the province in holding an exhibition at Nagpur. 
Thanks to the splendid organizing capacity of Mr. Low, 
of the Indian Civil Service, who was ably seconded by 
several non-official gentlemen, the Nagpur Exhibition of 
last winter was a remarkable success. The Government 
of the Punjab is now associating itself with the Princes and 
the public of the province in organizing an exhibition at 
Lahore during the ensuing winter. Arrangements are also 
already in progress in the United Provinces, with the direct 
aid and under the patronage of the local Government, to 
hold an exhibition at Allahabad in the winter of 1910-1911. 

It is obvious that the Government, as well as the people, 
are now fully alive to the need of industrial development in 
India. There is, however, great diversity of opinion regard- 
ing the scope and method of such development, and the rest 
of this paper will be devoted to some consideration of this 
branch of the subject. It is exceedingly desirable that the 
principles on which industrial work should proceed should 
be clearly threshed out ; although there is no one royal road 
to industrial progress, much waste of time and money and 
consequent disappointment will perhaps be avoided if we 
have from the beginning a clear conception of the ideals 
we are pursuing. 

It may be taken as axiomatic that attention should first 
be directed to the establishment of such industries as would 
utilize raw material already available in the country, and 
would produce commodities for which there is an already 
existing demand in the country. ; ' - 

The Tata Ironworks afford an excellent illustfatidn of 
this type of industry. The raw materials^ — iron 6fe and 
coal — are locally obtained ; the main products-i-^igdrbn 
and steel — if of sufficiently good quality, will hb:ve a ready 
market in India itself; the bye-products in the shape of 
various chemicals are also likely to be consumed in the 
Oountry. Other examples of possible industries, which would 
have equally favourable conditions. Would suggest them- 
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selves to all who have studied the trade figures of India. 
There is at present an enormous export of oil-seeds from 
India. The total value in 1906-1907 approached nine millions 
sterling. These seeds are utilized in Europe and America 
for the manufacture of various articles of commerce, and 
also for cattle food. During the last few years the export 
of cotton-seed from India has increased by leaps and bounds. 
If well-organized cotton oil-mills are established in India, 
there is every likelihood of the cake finding a ready sale 
as cattle-food in the country itself. The edible oil will sell 
as a suitable substitute for ghl (clarified butter), of which 
the supply is now falling short of the enhanced demand. 
The remaining products like soap-stock will also be useful 
for other growing industries in India. The prospects of 
the industry have been fully set forth in an excellent 
pamphlet written by the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Take again the case of paper. The import of paper into 
India in 1906-1907 was valued at more than half a million 
sterling. Education is spreading in India. The number 
of books and periodicals printed every year is increasing, 
The growing trade and commerce of the country would 
also help to augment the demand for paper. The raw 
materials for paper-making are available in the country, 
though not in an exactly accessible form. Fibrous grass 
from the forests at the foot of the Himalayas is now mostly 
used by the few Indian mills ; but, with enterprise and 
organization, large supplies of wood pulp and wood meal 
could probably be made available from the forests of spruce 
and silver fir in the mountains. The trade in hides and 
skins affords another illustration of this same point In 
1906-1907 India exported more than ten millions’ worth of 
hides and skins. The consumption of leather goods of all 
kinds is much larger now in India than it was thirty years 
ago. The import of boots and shoes only has practically 
doubled itself within the last ten years. Yet, the number 
of tanneries and properly equipped leather factories in the 
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country is exceedingly few. We may also glance at the 
business in dyes and tans. In the trading days of the East 
India Company the vegetable dyes and tans of India were 
among the staple objects of commerce between the East 
and the West. Now, the exports under this head, if indigo 
be excluded, are practically negligible, while the imports 
amount to nearly two-thirds of a million sterling. It is 
true a great portion of the imports consists of synthetic 
products of coal-tar, but the vegetable dyes and tans of 
India are still there. No systematic investigation has ever 
been made regarding a reduction in the cost of their manu- 
facture, or an improvement in the processes of their utiliza- 
tion. They have simply been neglected. Moreover, as 
the Professor of Tinctorial Chemistry in one of the leading 
technical U niversities in this country recently remarked to 
me, there is no reason why synthetic dye-products should 
not be built up from some of the numerous raw resources 
available in India. I have chosen this illustration to show 
how a certain amount of pure scientific research work must 
be done in order to facilitate the industrial revival of India. 
Much hope is entertained that the Tata Research Institute 
at Bangalore, which is now getting into working order, will 
accomplish much useful work in this direction. One must not, 
however, forget that India is a vast continent, and it will be 
impossible for one institution, however well equipped, to cope 
with the numerous problems that await solution in different 
parts of the Empire. In agriculture the State has recognized 
this point by employing scientists who devote themselves 
to the problems of each province apart from the experts 
who work at the Imperial Institute at Pusa Similarly 
we require in India at the present day industriaT research 
laboratories for each province. This is a moderate demand 
considering the numerous laboratories at work in European 
and American countries. Even England, which awoke 
rather late to the necessity of scientific industrial research, 
has now a large number of expensively equipped institu- 
tions dotted over the industrial centres of the country, and 
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they receive liberal aid from the State. If all this activity 
is necessary in countries pre-eminent in industry and com- 
merce, how much more is it required in a backward State 
like India! 

While all thoughtful persons are agreed that industrial 
development is urgently needed in India, there are two 
schools of opinion regarding the scale on which the industries 
should be revived or inaugurated. According to some 
authorities, efforts should be restricted to the regenerating 
of the many indigenous hand-industries that flourished in 
the country in days gone by, while others contend that in 
these days of mechanical and scientific improvements, when 
the whole world is one vast market, it is useless attempting 
to resuscitate or bolster up the dead or decaying cottage 
industries, and all endeavours should be directed towards 
the establishment of modern factories fully equipped with 
all the latest appliances, and manned in all ranks by the 
best trained labour. There is a great deal to be said from 
the sentimental and sanitary point of view in favour of the 
opinion of the first school, in cottage industries the artisan 
is master of hiitiself, and his assistants are, as a rule, 
members of his own family. There is harmony in the 
work, with the result that the product has one, at least, of 
the essential qualities of art. Although the large industrial 
towns, like Bombay, Calcutta, or Cawnpore, are of 
comparatively modern growth, town-planning is a science 
yet unknown in India ; the industrial towns are also the 
most insanitary, and artisans in these places live under the 
most unwholesome and, if one may use the expression> 
un-Indian conditions. Sentiment has, however, very little 
influence in business matters, and the experience of all 
western countries has demonstrated beyond doubt that 
harrd^power in most manufactures has very little chance 
against mechanical power. Moreover, it is not certain that 
handrwoi^kets, even in India in the days when there was 
practically ho competition machine-made goods of 

the West,: more than the absolutely i|ate 
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necessaries of life. During a fairly extensive inquiry into 
the indigenous industries of the United Provinces, nowhere 
did I come across any stories or traditions of a hand-worker 
rising to a position of wealth or aiBuence. As has also 
been pointed out by modern economists, the use of complex 
machinery enhances by a considerable degree the demand 
for judgment, intelligence, and generally faculties of a high 
order. Moreover, machinery performs the more fatiguing 
and monotonous parts of any particular manufacture, leaving 
the artisan free to devote himself to the parts of the work 
that are interesting and require skill and judgment in 
manipulation. The sentimental considerations are not, 
therefore, entirely in favour of hand-industries. As regards 
sanitary considerations, in the present conditions, if no 
attention is paid to the matter, a village can be as unhealthy 
as a town. In the province of Bengal the villages are, as 
a matter of fact, much more unhealthy than the towns, 
which have organized some system of drainage and water- 
supply. With the experience gained in the industrial towns 
in India in the past, and with lessons learned from the many 
recent town-planning experiments in Western countries, it 
should not be difficult to render the future industrial centres 
as sweet and healthy as the present towns and villages. 
The two chief arguments against the introduction of power 
industries are therefore not incontrovertible. It may* 
however, be at once conceded that in the purely art 
industries^ which cater for a limited number of discrirnin- 
ating customers, hand-power will always retain a pre^ 
dominant position. Thus, no one advocates the introduction 
of extensive naachinery in the manufacture of the beautiful 
silks of Benares, the embroideries of Agra, the pottery 
of Bulandshahr, or the art metal- work of Lucknow, pelbi, 

apd Moradabad, although the adoption of better tools and 
^ ^ ' ' ' 
appliances may be feasible and desirable in all these indus- 
tries. The enthusiasts who have been in recent years 
working so steadfastly for the revival of Irish industries 
have grasped this point, and everyone admits that the 
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quality of the art products of Ireland, like laces and carpets 
and poplin, will only deteriorate if mechanical power be- 
employed for their manufacture. The question of giving 
new life and vigour to the art industries of India has 
received considerable attention in recent times, and it is 
not necessary to dwell any longer on it in this paper. In 
the case of commodities, of which the demand is large, and 
only standard qualities are required, it is eminently desirable 
that the latest modern methods of manufacture should be 
employed. Sugar' will afford an apt illustration of my 
meaning. It has been cultivated and manufactured in 
India from tim6 immemorial, so much so that the Sanskrit 
word for sugar seems to have given the name for thd 
commodity in most countries of the world. Even now 
sugar-cane is the most favourite crop in all rich land and 
among the best type of cultivators in Northern India. 
Sugar refining is perhaps the most important industry in 
the United Provinces, where the average an'hual produce 
has been roughly valued at tea crores of rupees, or seven 
million sterling. The tnefhods Gf 'eultivation of the cane, 
owing partly to the system of Miid tenure and partly to 
defect of agriculture, are far from econonilcal, while the 
industry of pressing the juice and refining and crystallizing 
it follows processes extremely crude, primitive, and waste- 
ful’ During the last few years, in spite of an artificial 
infiation of the demand for country sugar caused by senti- 
ment and prejudice, the imports of cane sugar from Java 
have incrnased' immensely in value. The sentiment in 
favour of country sugar is bound to die out sooner or later. 
The most updo-date methods are in vogne in Java for 
Both cultivation and manufacture. Japan is now making 
elaborate preparations for the cultivation and manufacture 
of sugar according to the latest scientific methods in the 
island of Formosa, which possesses a soil eminently suitable 
for cane. The indigenous industry in North India u 
threatened •with ruin unless tiinely* steps are taken to 
reorganize it bn modern scientific' liiie^. It is hardly neces- 
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sary to point out that any injury to the industry of sugar 
refining will have disastrous results on the best forms of 
cultivation in the tracts ■ affected. Another illustration of 
the need for the introduction of modern machinery will be 
found in the conditions of the industry of manufacturing 
domestic vessels of brass and copper. There is a very 
large demand for this kind of article, and several towns in 
Northern India, like Mirzapur, Benares, Farrukhabad, 
Lucknow, and Moradabad in the United Provinces, 
Berhampur and Bankura in Bengal, throve on this style of 
business. In the case of copper, imported sheets have 
always been used to a large extent. In recent years 
imported brass sheets have been fast replacing the use of 
old brass melted down or recast into new shapes. The 
artisans are fairly well paid, and the sanitary conditions of 
the' industry are satisfactory. Within the last decade or so 
these metalworkers have been threatened with very 
serious competition. The consumption of machine-made 
enamelled iron- ware is increasing very much. Aluminium 
vessels turned out at the factory in Madras and also 
imported are gradually finding their way to remote country 
villages. The wealthier classes are taking to the use of 
glass, china, and earthenware. Moreover, mill-made brass 
and copper vessels of standard shape and size are being 
sold in the darge bazaarSi which were at one’ time mono- 
polizied by the Hand-made article. Looking' ahead* for a 
quarter of a century or longer, one fears that the thriving 
braSSv workers of North India will find their occupation gone 
unless meanwhile the industry is reorganized and power 
machinery utilized to replace the slow and fatiguing parts 
of the hand' processes. There has been a good ; duah 
controversy in recent years regarding' the prospect^; pi’ the 
hand- weaving industry in India. Alf over the country this 
is far the most important industry at present, and by all 
accounts the weavers just manage to earn a bare livelihood 
where they have not already been compelled to throw them-* 
selves on to the land or to adopt some other oocupation: 
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Much attention has been devoted within the past few years 
to the invention and popularization of efficient looms and 
other accessories, and to the improvement of the condition 
of the weavers by many indirect methods. The measures 
adopted in the different provinces are all more or less in 
the experimental stage, and no safe deductions can yet be 
made. It seems clear, however, that the hand industry is 
the most likely to retain its position in the weaving of fine 
artistic fabrics and of very coarse cloth, the two extremes 
which the larger factories do not for obvious reasons care 
to touch. There is also a much greater prospect of the 
hand industry being successful when organized in the form 
of small factories managed by trained business men than 
when the individual weaver carries on all his work of 
buying and selling and manufacture unaided, without 
co-operation or division of labour. In other words, the 
hand industry has the greatest chances of survival when it 
adopts the methods of the power industry without actual 
resort to power machinery. 

What I hav0 said ^bout the relative, ad vaiitages of power 
and hand industries niust not be taken to imply that I in 
any way deprecate, or discountenance measures taken to 
foster cottage industries. On the other hand, I am strongly 
in favour of all possible steps being taken to give a syste- 
matic training to the workmen in their various crafts, to 
introduce more efficient tools and implements, and to 
enable the artisans to buy their raw materials in the best 
market, and to sell their finished products for the most 
advantageous prices. We are now in India passing 
l&rough the period of transition in industrial methods that 
took place in Europe between 1780 and 1830. The in- 
dustrial revolution in England, as you are all aware, caused 
untold misery to individual workers. With the e^^perience 
of Europe to guide us, our object should be tp miniinize 
individual suffering as far as possible, and graduaUy to fit 
the handworkers of India for the changes that must epnie 
eventually, ,, , 
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Another point on which much difference of opinion has 
prevailed is whether an elaborate system of technical and 
industrial instruction should follow or precede the actual 
establishment of industries in India. According to some 
authorities, industrial schools cannot teach a trade which 
does not already exist in the country, and if a lad is in- 
structed in a craft for which there is no opening, he will 
soon lapse into a cultivator, or whatever else his hereditary 
calling may be. Similarly in the higher stages of technical 
instruction it will be a igreat waste of time and money to 
train a young man for a particular industry if at the end of 
his period of training he cannot readily find employment. 
When an industry has been firmly established in the 
country with the aid of imported labour in the highest 
grades, the demand for local training for these ranks and 
for previous training in the lower ranks will be legitimate, 
and can be met by the foundation of required institutions. 
On the other hand, it is argued that imported labour is 
expensive and uncertain. The initial difficulties in estab- 
lishing a pioneer industry in India are already very great. 
Native capitalists in particular are frequently deterred from 
undertaking otherwise promising forms of business by the 
consideration that it is impossible for them to get entirely 
reliable technical experts, especially when there is no 
certainty of replacing imported men by local talent even 
ten or fifteen years later. If technical institutions turn out 
capable men, they should not have much difficulty in 
securing capitalists to finance them. It seems to m^ that 
there is a great deal of force in both views, and I subrhit 
that the only proper method of development would bd the 
establishment of technical colleges and industrial schools 
simultaneously with the actual starting of pioneer factories. 
It is true that in advanced occidental countries systematic 
instruction has followed the establishment of an industry* 
but we must not lose sight of the fact that at the present 
day all European countries possess thoroughly equipped 
technical institutions, and it will be sheer folly to enter into 
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an industrial combat with them unless our arms and 
organization are equally efficient. If all skilled labour has 
to be imported, the cost of production will be heavy, and 
will remain heavy for ever. A professor in an English 
University, who has given much thought to the question of 
industrial progress, observed to me some time ago that no 
country could possibly develop its industrial resources to 
an adequate extent if the bulk of the skilled labour has to 
be imported from other lands. It has been suggested that 
the difficulties can be overcome by sending Indian youths 
for industrial training to other countries. This course is 
now being pursued to an increasing extent. The State 
and some philanthropic bodies are assisting a number of 
young men, and many leave India relying entirely on their 
own resources. I have given some attention to the matter, 
and I do not think the present conditions are altogether 
satisfactory. Technical Universities in England or on the 
. Continent have extensive workshops, but they do not pre- 
tend that the training iii^^thes^ w a young man 

for the actual work of life; English students generally obtain 
introductiohs to factories working oa a Gommercial scale. 
They spend a considerable time in such factories during 
the college vacations, and also subsequent to the college 
training before seeking remunerative employment. Indian 
youths have, for obvious reasons, the greatest difficulty in 
securing such practical training. Moreover, the local con- 
ditions are so entirely different that an Indian student, 
unless he has had prolonged practical experience, is unable 
to adapt to .Indian circumstances the knowledge gained 
in European colleges. Another defect I hope will be 
- remedied, now that more attention is being paid in this 
. country, a? well as in India, to the requiremenfs of Indian 
'S]tud;eots in-foreign lands'. - -Young men often;, :'€0^e'';iroin 
, lndiin w a vague aspiration for an industrial traihihg 
withoul any idea of the particular industry they wish to 
learn, of the prospects of that industry in India and pf their 
own fitness for any kind of industrial work- Under ejdst- 
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ing conditions the emigration of Indian students to the 
seats, of technical instruction in other countries is necessary, 

■ but the system cannot be a permanent solution of our 
, difficulties. At any rate, .only a very small number of 

■ indvistrial students can afford to come to distant countries, 

■ and institutions in England or the Continent can find room 
for only a very limited number of such youths. The need 
for suitable provision in India itself is becoming urgent, 

■but, as I have said before, the establishment of colleges 

■ only, however well equipped they may be, will only be - a 
partial solution. The training will not be complete unless 
the students can learn practical work in actual factories. 

We must have a parallel development. Private enter- 
prise and capital should undertake the pioneering of 
promising industries, while technical instruction to meet the 
requirements of these nascent industries should be dhe 
province of the State. Co-operation between the State 
and the captains of Indian industry is essential for the 
success of such a development. The deliberations of the 
official and non-official conferences, to which reference has 
been made earlier in the paper, have been full of promise 
in this respect, and I have every hope that, when the well- 
considered schemes of the Local Governments actually take 
shape, the leaders of the more intelligent and thoughtful 
sections of the Indian public will render all loyal assistance 
^ to insure the success of the State measures. 

The next question that suggests itself is where the capital 
is to conie from for the establishment of industries in 
Capital’ is proverbially shy in India ; besides, its orgahi##- 
tion is antiquated and out of date. The landed classy? 
only in a comparatively few cases much ready money, md 
it is desirable that their capital should be sunk as far as 
possible in their own doniains ; the land in India is capable 
of absorbing large sums toward innumerable agricultural 
improvements. The moneylending classes have so- far 
lent mostly on the security of land or other real properiiy, 
except in cases where they have financed trade as distib- 
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guished from industry. A middle class is, however, now 
growing up in towns and large villages, consisting, as I 
have already said, of public servants, tradesmen, and mem- 
bers of the learned professions. This middle class is saving 
money, and is capable of exercising greater thrift if the 
prospects of a suitable return were better than they are 
now. The funded securities of the State and the large 
joint-stock banks afford absolute safety, but the interest 
derived from these sources is comparatively small. On the 
other hand, ordinary moneylending, or the financing of 
tradesmen, yields a handsome return, but the business is 
more or less of a speculation. What is wanted is something 
between the two extremes. The system of district banks 
which has been inaugurated in Northern India under the 
impulse of the co-operative movement, seems to offer a 
practical solution of the problem. These banks are not too 
large to get in touch with the smallest depositor, while, if well 
managed, they should be able to discriminate between sound 
and unsound industrial schemes and to finance promising 
undertakings at a reasonable rate of interest. After all, 
factory buildings, machinery, and raw materials, though 
liable to depreciation, are less speculative security than the 
goodwill of a trading firm. . As Mr. Gumming has pointed 
out in his report on the industries of Bengal, one looks for 
progress in the immediate future to the efforts of small 
capitalists and small syndicates. In the pioneering of new 
industries a small syndicate has many advantages over a 
joint-stock company with a large body of shareholders, and 
also over a single-handed capitalist. A syndicate of capable 
business men who invest a fair amount of their own capital 
in a new industry is not likely to experience much difficulty 
in obtaining loans on moderate terms from the banks. 
Not only is the number of small district banks increasing 
every year, and so far as can be judged from a short expe- 
rience these banks are in most cases prudently and success- 
fully managed, but all over India a number of large banks 
has been established within: recent years with the osten- 
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sible object of furthering industrial enterprise. These 
larger banks are supported by well-known names in mer- 
cantile and financial circles in the country, and they have 
secured the services of experienced and competent English 
managers. The signs are therefore full of promise. Once 
in any industry the pioneer factories are successful in sur- 
mounting the initial difficulties, one has no hesitation in 
predicting many fresh ventures in the same line. Then 
will come the turn of true joint-stock enterprise. The 
growth of the cotton spinning and weaving factories of 
Bombay and Ahmedabad furnishes a sufficient illustration. 

I have already submitted that the State should undertake 
technical and industrial instruction in all stages. It is not 
possible here to enter into any details regarding the re- 
quirements, because they vary from province to province, 
and have already formed the subject of careful deliberation 
in India. It is, necessary, however, to mention that atten- 
tion must be given not only to what may be strictly called 
technical instruction, but an improvement should be aimed 
at in all stages of general instruction. The education of 
the eye and the hand should be as much an object as the 
education of the brain. Mr. Spring in his paper insisted 
on this feature of the problem when he advocated a three- 
dimensional education instead of one of two dimensions. 
The point was recognized at the Naini Tal Industrial Con- 
ference, and the Government of the United Provinces has 
already taken measures, in accordance with its financial 
capacity, to introduce manual training in the lower forms of 
ordinary schools, and to give a practical and scientific bent 
to the instruction in the middle and higher forms. 

It is also submitted that in India the function of the 
State in the industrial development of the cduntry cannot 
be limited to the mere provision of technical and industrial 
instruction. It is ordinarily true that private enterprise 
and capital must come forward to establish industries, but 
State aid and encouragement are necessary in this direction 
also. I am quoting the opinion of the Honourable Mr. 
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Gumming. “ It is not the fault of many would-be indus- 
trialists, but of their traditions and environment, that they 
lack initiative, co-operation of capital, business capacity, and 
i organization. The feature of the present position is that it 
is not the Indian commercial classes who wish to engage in 
industrial enterprise — commerce pays them better ; but it is 
.’principally classes in whom the commercial instinct is hot 
. fully developed, and who are finding that the pressure for 
• existence in literary lines is too great.” The suggestion 
has therefore been made in most provinces in India for 
the appointment of a Director of Industries, whose advice 
should be available to the Government on the one hand, 
in regulating its system of technical instruction, and to the 
public on the other hand regarding the best and safest 
. methods of industrial enterprise. Such an officer must not 
only be an expert with a wide knowledge of technical pro- 
cesses and developments in advanced industrial countries, 
but should possess or acquire an intimate appreciation of 
local conditions in India. >In Madras the Government has 
; been Jortunate ' enough in finding - already in i its service- a 
: Director of Industries with all necessary qualifications. It 
may be difficult to secure suitable men for the other pro- 
vinces, but the want is keenly felt by all classes interested 
.in industrial growth, and I venture to think that if suffi- 
ciently attractive emoluments are offered we shall get men 
who will fit themselves for their duties within a reasonable 
period. 

' The question has been raised whether the State in India 
should not go even farther, and actually pioneer industries 
which in its opinion are likely to benefit the country* but 
which private enterprise is unwilling to take up owing to 
peculiar initial difficulties. The problem is an exceedingly 
complex one, and will take more time than I cafi devote 
here- ^ an adequate consideration.' It may, hewevef,;%e 
.’Uoted’ '.that -modern-' economists - of -proifounced dndi^iiualtsfic 
views have theoretically approved bf State participation in 
the development of rural and agricultural industries. iTife 
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principles pf the new Development Bill in this country 
have not encountered as much criticism as the methods and 
machinery proposed by the Government. Orthodox econo- 
mists from the time of John Stuart Mill have admitted the 
, soundness of State aid. for nascent industries. In India we 
have no protective duties, and it is difficult to devise any 
system of protection which will be equally efficacious against 
all outside competition. Consequently the State aid to nascent 
industries must assume forms other than the imposition of 
Customs duties ; the pioneering of an industry, on the 
distinct understanding that the business will be transferred 
into private hands as soon as its productivity has been 
established, is likely to be less mischievous than many other 
forms of State aid that can be imagined. Moreover, the 
Qovernnjenf: in India has already, almost unconsciously, 
but with conspicuous success, pioneered some industries— 
e.g., dairies in North India and aluminium manufacture in 
Madras. No untoward results have followed such under- 
takings. The question should, in my humble opinion, be 
. left to the discretion of the Local Governments, which may 
be safely trusted not to enter upon any project without a 
most careful consideration of all the circumstances. 

In some special cases, I think it will be readily conceded 
that, it is the duty of the State to undertake industrial 
enterprise. For instance, the vast forests of India are the 
property of the Government, and. it is exceedingly desirable 
for many reasons that , they should be carefully conserye;d 
by the , State. Consistently with this policy every effect 
should be nxade to make State afforestation a commercial 
success. At present no adequate use is m.ade of 
forest products. Thus the soft woods, like spruce apd 
fir and the bamboos of Indian forests, will probably yipld 
very valuable pulp, which is the raw material for papier 
manufacture. Owing to the situation of the forests, ^be 
establishment of private, factories for pnlpt mj^oufactarc^^m 
beset with special difficulties. I jWouLd submit ||iat vif 
.expert opinion pronounces favourably 1 on the; commotM^l 
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prospects of the pulp industry, and if private enterprise 
is not forthcoming, the State should have no hesitation 
in organizing and conducting a factory under its own 
control. 

I now come to the last point to which I should like to 
invite your attention. The stumbling-block in the way of 
all educational reform in India, including the introduction 
of a liberal and modern system of technical and industrial 
instruction, is the want of money. After many lean 
years, when all spending departments were more or less 
starved, we had some prosperous seasons, and compara- 
tively large grants were made towards education, mainly 
primary education. The results, as will be apparent from 
a perusal of the many official publications on the subject, 
were phenomenal. It was evident that the masses of the 
people eagerly availed themselves of the new facilities. In 
most places they clamoured, and are clamouring, for more 
opportunities. The prosperous years have again been 
followed by a period of financial shrinkage. Instead of the 
expanding needs of education being met by further ex- 
penditure, the purse-strings have had to be tightened. 
The result is likely to be a permanent set-back to the cause 
of education pursued along right lines. In Egypt, during 
the many years of financial stringency. Lord Cromer 
followed the policy of easing the burden of taxation on the 
people rather than spending large sums on eminently 
desirable objects like administrative or educational reform. 
I do not think the condition of India can be compared in 
this respect with that of Egypt. Taxation in India is not 
heavy as compared with taxation in all civilized countries 
of the world. The need for a larger expenditure in educa- 
tion is admitted by all classes. In the circumstances I 
think the State will be justified, if funds cannot be provided 
in any other way, in imposing fresh taxation to meet the 
increased expenditure. It is not necessary here to discuss 
whether such taxation, specially earmarked for educational 
purposes^ should be irnperial or local. The leaders Of ail 
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sections of the Indian public are unanimously of opinion 
that the educational needs of the country demand large 
additional expenditure. In the reformed councils the 
representatives of the public will have a splendid oppor- 
tunity of discharging their duty to the country, and I trust 
they will cordially co-operate with the Government in finding 
money for the most pressing and imperative requirement of 
the land at the present day. 
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LANCASHIRE AND THE INDIAN COTTON 

TRADE. 

By Sir Roper Lethbridge, k.c.re. 

For the sixth time since my retirement from the Indian 
Service, I have just spent the whole of a winter among: 
my old friends in India. During that visit I had ample 
opportunity of discussing the political and commercial 
situation with large numbers of our Indian fellow-subjects 
of the educated classes — gentlemen sincerely and loyally 
interested in the success of the enlarged Legislative 
Councils and the other serious efforts made by Lord 
Minto’s Government to bring Indians more generally into 
association with the work of the administration. Naturally, 
among men of such keen intellect, there is variety of 
political opinion quite as strongly marked as among the 
same number of Englishmen. Among the nobles and 
magnates, the great zemindars and the big lawyers, you 
are reminded of Lord Lansdowne or Lord Halsbury ; 
while among the lesser lawyers and the like you occasionally 
find Lloyd-Georges and Winston Churchills. 

But there is one subject upon which they all are in 
absolute agreement, and that is, that India must have more 
consideration shown to her nascent industries than is possible 
under a Cobdenite fiscal system of falsely-called Free 
Trade. They point to the enormous growth, month by 
month, of the patriotic movement known as Swadeshi — 
distinguished by voluntary vows to buy, as far as possible, 
only Indian-made goods — as a proof that, if the Government 
refuses to give them some Protection against the foreigner, 
the people, by their own voluntarily-adopted habits, will 
insure that Protection. And it is obvious that Swadeshi, by 
its very nature, will harm British trade just as much as? 
foreign trade ; for the ordinary purchaser, even if he wishes 
tp do so, cannot distinguish any further thap roUgl^ly 
between hpmermade articles and imported ones. Being 
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orderly, law-abiding citizens, [they all, except, perhaps, a few 
Lloyd-Georges, disapprove of what is in India called : 
“ boycott,” to distinguish it from Swadeshi— (or “ boycott ” 
is the forcibly preventing native dealers from selling 
imported goods, and is, of course, a criminal offence. But 
Swadeshi IS an orderly, law-abiding proceeding, sometimes 
involving a certain amount of self-sacrifice, and having 
a patriotic motive with which, I think, it is impossible not 
to sympathize. And for, this very reason Swadeshi, now 
that it is becoming practically universal throughout India, 
offers the gravest possible menace to our Lancashire trade 
with India, and must speedily ruin it if we persist in our 
foolish fetish-worship of so-called “Free Trade.” 

And yet I firmly believe that Swadeshi might be turned 
into an Imperial Swadeshi, and become a buttress, not only 
to Indian industry, but also, to British and Imperial industry, 
if only we were to show that consideration for the feelings 
and the interests of our Indian fellow-subjects that is their 
due — ^if only Britain were" to offer India a quid pro quo for 
the free or preferential admission of British manufactures' 
into India by giving free or preferential admission of Indian 
goods into the United Kingdom and the Colonies, by 
abolishing the hateful inquisitorial Excise duties on the 
products of Indian cotton-mills, and by sanctioning Indian ' 
IfcOleotion against^ the dumping ’ Japanese, Germans, and* 
other foreigners. 

FoFjust consider how Free Traders treat India 'in these 
matters. When, last year, Sir Charles Elliott wrote a wise 
and statesman-like letter to the Spectator, arguing thatj a!s; 
all Indians are admittedly Protectionists, we ought toiimeet: 
India halfway’ by :a give-and-take system of Iniperial 
Preference, Mr. W. Tattersall of Manchester, who ia the 
leader and organizer of the Lancashire CobdeniSes, wrote 
to the Spectator In haughty and domineering words : 

; “Just so; but while India is our Dependency she 
■ will continue to be governed by our traditional policy 
of Free Trade.” 
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These words appeared over Mr. Tattersall’s signature in 
the Spectator oi January 4, 1908. This is how the Liberal 
Party treats a great sister State of the Empire merely 
because educated Indians — like all the rest of the world, 
except the foolish bigots of the Cobden Club — think that 
Protection is needed for young and struggling industries ! 
Can anything be more odious or more exasperating than 
this hectoring tone ? And Mr. Taitersall went on to “ rub 
it in,” as the Lancashire Radicals say of Mr. Churchill’s 
vulgar rant. Gloating over the Indian Protectionists, who 
are much more learned economists than himself, he said : 

“ During Mr. Churchill’s contest in this city [Man- 
chester] I ventured to warn Lancashire that if the 
principles of the Tariff Reform League were adopted, 
nothing could prevent the Bombay cotton industry 
from being protected at the expense of our own 
staple trade.” 

Now, as Mr. Tattersall writes this stuff to the Spectator 
-^and he has since repeated it in letters to the Times — I 
accept it, of course, as what he honestly belic’^es. His 
opinion is, then, that Indians would prefer the maintenance 
of the present fiscal system of quasi Free Trade — with its 
equal taxation on foreign goods, British goods, and Indian 
products — rather than have Imperial Preference, with its 
equal freedom for British goods and for Indian products, 
and its taxation of competing foreign goods. And not 
only that they would prefer the maintenance of the existing 
system, but that, if the modified Protection of Inipertal 
Preference were given them, they would be so indignant 
that they would cry out— even louder than they do now — 
for the “ Bombay cotton industry being protected” at Ih4 
expense of Lancashire. And because we could no longer 
comfort them with the Cobdenite assurance that they are 
blessed with Free Trade— at which they have alway!* 
ieered^the Viceroy would be compelled, by this populat 
outcry, to insist on the House of Commons granting them 
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Protection against Lancashire as well as against the 
foreigner! To anyone who is familiar with India, and 
with the general good sense and knowledge of the Indian 
educated classes, or who knows anything of the British 
House of Commons, this view seems so grotesque and 
absurd that it is difficult to imagine any intelligent person 
putting it forward. But I imagine Mr. Tattersall knows 
very little about India. 

As a matter of fact, all the Indian and Anglo-Indian 
readers of this Review know perfectly well that, at this 
moment, the demand of the Indian peoples for absolute 
Protection is so strong and fierce that it could not possibly 
be stronger under Imperial Preference ; and why should it 
be, seeing that Preference would give something, though 
not all, of what is demanded ? 

The Wednesday Review of Trichinopoly — one of the 
ablest and most influential of the purely Indian journals — 
which is edited by that well-known publicist, Mr. Raja 
Ram Rao, thus dealt with the above-quoted letter of 
Mr. Tattersall’s in its issue of May 13, 1908 : 

“ The British policy is stated with engaging frank- 
ness by Mr. William Tattersall, that ‘ while India is 
our Dependency, she will continue to be governed by 
bur traditional policy of Free Trade,’ which is only an 
euphemistic way of stating, as pointed out by Sir 
Mehta on the occasion of the imposition 
of Excise duties, ‘ that the infant industries should be 
strangled in their birth if there is the remotest suspicion 
of their competing with English manufactures.’ It is 
a most one-sided, cruel, and mischievous policy Which, 
in the name of Free Trade, Great Britain has been 
pursuing in India.” 

In the same article the able editor frankly admits that 
he would prefer to have absolute Protection ; but he very 
wisely adds that, as that is impossible, he would prefer 
Imperial Preference to the one-sided system that is known 
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as Free Trade. These are the words with which he 
concludes his article : 

“ The Excise duties are a cruel wrong imposed by 
senselessness and folly, as they cripple the only staple 
manufacturing industry of India. It is needless to 
state here that India is intensely Protectionist, a fact 
known to Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. John Morley, and 
every other statesman who has had anything to do 
with her, and what she requires is neither Free Trade 
nor Imperal Preference, but complete autonomy to 
regulate her own fiscal policy. India would retain 
the import duties on British cotton goods while 
abolishing the Excise ; but between the present policy 
and the removal of both the duties, the choice would 
FALL ON THE LATTER, which is the lesser of the two 
evils.” 

That was written in May of last year. And since then 
scores and hundre;d$ of articles have appeared, practically 
to the same effect, in every daily > monthly 

periodical of the Indian Press that is conducted by 
Nationalist, or, indeed, by Indian-born, writers. 

I will only add, in this place, one more quotation from 
the Trichinopoly Wednesday Review oi October 13, 1909, 
received since I wrote the above ; 

“ Free Trade has killed most of our nascent indus- 
tries. No doubt Free Trade has done much to India 
by ‘dumping ’cheap commodities ; but, as Mr. O’Conor 
pointed out once, there is not a single import which we 
could not do away with if we had a 10 percent, import 
duty on manufactured commodities. . . . The conse- 
quence, however, of this short-sighted policy is that 
the Protected communities of the West are slowly 
' pushing forward their tr^de at the expense of both the 
English and the Indian producers. . . . That the 
interest of India lies in producing whatever she could 
produce herself, whatever interests may be affected 
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thereby, is certain. And we should not be surprised 
if the first thing the Reformed Councils do is to besiege 
the Government with powerful cries for a 10 per cent, 
import duty on all- manufactured goods.” 

Ah, there’s the rub ! Here we have a fair and honour- 
able warning to the belated “ Free Traders ” of Lancashire, 
drugged by the obsolete bigotry of fanatics of the Cobdenite 
school, as to the inevitable result of Lord Morley’s reforms, 
which have given a voice to popular opinion in the very 
Legislatures of India — unless we can come to some more 
reasonable agreement with that popular opinion than is 
offered by “ Free Trade.” 

Even Sir Henry Cotton, m.p. — the Radical member for 
Nottingham, who is all for “Free Trade” in Nottingham, 
but is all for Protection of India, even against England, 
when he is presiding over the National Congress in India 
— has given the same warning. For at Oxford, on 
November 22, 1907, he stated, as a leading representative 
of the National Congress in England, of the Swadeshi 
movement : “ I have no doubt whatever that the people of 
India are in earnest in this movement. . . . There is 
more in the agitation than the Manchester merchants are 
willing to admit.” 

Nqw, if there be any truth whatever in these warninga-t 
and iqost of the readers of this Review know them tp be 
perfectly true — surely the obvious thing for Lancashire!, 
and for thp; manufacturing interest of the United Kingdom^ 
to do is to accept proposals for an amicable airangetnent 
between the interests pf England and India befbi-e ^ 
Reformed Gouncils of India are committed to this 
line herein foreshadowed. It is no question of generosity ; 
it is simply a question of fairness and mutual selLinterest. 

The Liberal Party has always made loud professions— 
and never louder than at this moment-— that peoples should 
be governed in accordance with their own wishes. How,, 
then, can it be possible, how can it be even decent, for any 
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Liberal — let alone such professed Indophils as Sir Charles 
Schwann, Mr. Byles, and the Parliamentary body they 
represent — to insist on the maintenance of the Excise 
duties on Indian cotton goods, which are detested by every 
living soul in the country, European as well as Indian? 
It is a positive fact, well known to all Indians and Anglo- 
Indians, that Liberal members of Parliament like Sir Henry 
Cotton of Nottingham, Mr. Byles of Salford, and Sir C. 
Schwann of Manchester — though they loudly profess to 
be Free Traders here in Lancashire — would never dare to 
stand up in Calcutta or Bombay and confess that they voted 
for the continuance of those Indian Excise duties. If that 
were clearly understood in India — if it were clearly known 
that the so-called “ Indian Parliamentary Party,” because 
of their “Free Trade” prejudices, favoured those Excise 
duties, they would soon cease to receive the support they 
have had from India. How can the Liberal Party — now 
that India has got a large instalment of self-government — 
ihsist on preveftting her froth defending her nascent indus- 
tries from what the Gaekwar of Baroda rightly terms 
alien industrial inroads,” the dumping of artificially 
cheapened hosiery of Japan and Germany, of artificially 
cheapened matches from Japan and Sweden, of boots from 
Austria and America, and so forth ? Bombay, aided by 
Leicester and Nottingham, could produce all the hosiery. 
Cawnpore, aided by Northampton, could produce all the 
boots. Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, aided by Bryant and 
May, could produce all the matches. But neither “ Free 
Trade” England nor “Free Trade” India can compete 
with the protected and subsidized commodities of Japan 
and other Protectionist countries. Why should the Liberal 
Party force this disability on a whole people unanimously 
opposed to it? The result of their action has been that 
during the last decade, while the import of cotton goods 
into India from Lancashire has (with certain fluctha- 
tioriis| done little more than hold its own, Wh^ 
produOtiOn of Indian cotton- mills haS* only approximately 
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doubled itself, the imports from Japan, Germany, and 
other protected foreign countries have been multiplied 
fourfold ! 

But if the Liberal Government wrong India by this 
oppressive treatment, they commit a still greater wrong 
against Lancashire and Scotland by persisting in maintain- 
ing the Indian import duty of si per cent, on their cotton 
goods ; for the Liberal Party was pledged up to the hilt 
by Sir Henry Fowler (now Lord Wolverhampton), .the 
Secretary of State for India in 1894-1895, when these 
duties were imposed, that the duties should be taken off 
when the finances of India permitted it. On February 21, 
1895, when Sir Henry James (now Lord James of 
Hereford), then Member for Bury, moved the adjournment 
of the House in ordisr to censure the Liberal Government for 
imposing the Indian import duties on Lancashire cotton 
goods, Sir Henry Fowler gave the statistics as to the fall in 
the exchange value of the rupee, and its crippling effect on 
the finances of India ; and he said, with solemn significance : 
“ If these duties were abolished in the past, it was because 
financial conditions admitted it, and they are imposed now 
because financial reasons require them.” 

I think it is only fair to Lord Wolverhampton to point 
out that it is not his fault, personally, that the solemn 
pledge to Lancashire involved in these words has been 
broken by Mr. Asquith’s Government; for in the Spectator 
of January ii of last year — when the difficulties of i the 
rupee exchange had obviously come to an end, and. w^hen 
(as I shall show presently) the finances of India were Con- 
sequently, and had been for some years, in a flourishihg 
state that might be envied by any country in the wofl^^ 
a letter appeared, signed by Sir Henry Fowler, wfe 
aroused the highest expectations both in Lancashire and in 
India. That letter, though as yet the Liberal Party hav^ 
neglected to act upon it, remains on record as the charted 
of the cotton industry. In it Lord Wolyerhampton quotes 
significantly the wording of the resolution of the House of 
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Commons, passed at the instance of the Lancashire and 
Scottish members for the cotton-manufacturing districts in 
1877, in regard to the similar duties that were subsequently 
abolished by Lord Lytton and Lord Cromer. The House 
resolved that those duties “ are protective in their character, 
and ought to be repealed without delay as soon as the 
financial condition of India will permit.” Lord Wolver- 
hampton also refers to the strong condemnation passed on 
these duties by the late Lord Salisbury ; and to the fact that 
Lord George Hamilton, on December 22, 1895, declared that 
Lord Salisbury’s opinion was that such duties are “ a matter 
of dangerous contention, and it was only under conditions of 
emergency or exigency that recourse in any way ought to 
be had to such a policy.” He further refers to the motion 
censuring these duties that was moved in 1895 by Lord 
James of Hereford, and seconded by Lord Weardale, then 
Mr. P. Stanhope ; and the Liberal ex-Secretary for India 
solemnly declares that the Indian import duties on cotton 
had only been imposed because of the financial embarrass- 
me^ts owing mam^^ to the fall in the value of the rupee.” 
And he further asserts, what is well known to be the fact, 
that the shamefully extortionate and inquisitorial Excise 
duties on the products of Indian cotton-mills were imposed, 
under the orders of the Liberal Government, of which he 
was, a member, not for the value of the revenue obtained 
from them — which is comparatively trifling, something 
under 35 lakhs per annum^ — but simply to countervail the 
foreign import duties. 

Now, we all know that these “ financial embarrassments 
owing mainly to the fall in the value of the rupee ” — ^which 
Lord Wolverhampton declares to have been the only 
justification of taxes grossly injurious both to Indian con- 
Suniers and to Lancashire and Indian producers— have 
long since disappeared^ For nine years in succession the 
Indian loanee Minister has had huge surpluses to declare, 
and^daough-thei-e' has''been-a. slight^ se^dsack.jtkisfc^ar-'aud 
fest* thejGoyernment definitely assures us that this is only 
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due to temporary causes that have passed or are passing 


away. 

And let it not be forgotten that a very substantial portion 
of these huge surpluses in each year — sometimes nearly 
half was derived from the very taxation, paid . by 
Lancashire cotton goods, that was imposed by Sir Henry 
Fowler and Lord Elgin to provide against expected 
deficits I 


These surpluses of Indian revenue over expenditure are 
given in the returns as follows : 


1898 — 1899 

1899 — 1900 

1900 — 1901 

1901 — 1902 

1902 — 1903 

1903— 1904 

1904— 1905 

1905 — 1906 

1906 — 1907 


£ 

2,640,873 

2,774,623 

1,670,204 

4,950,243 

3,069,549 

2,996,400 

3,485,500 

2,091,854 

1,589,340 


It will be seen that these surpluses were at the rate of 
over ;^2, 800,000 per annum. 

If it were necessary to show by any further facts and 
figures how entirely Lord Wolverhampton was justified in 
declaring, in his letter of last year, that the time had come 
for the Liberal Party to redeem its pledges to the cottQu 
industry, that proof is amply furnished by the words of the 
Master of Elibank the other day, when, on August 5, 19^9* 
he made his annual Budget statement. He said : 

“ Before dealing with the financial results of 1908- 
1909 and the Budget for the coming year, it mhy bfe 
well to refer briefly to the financial position of India 
during the preceding decade from 1 898-1 899, 

1908. I do this in order to remind, the House that in 
each of the first nirie years of that hetibd' the surplus 
of the year was substantial, and exceeded in some 
years by a vOry large amount the figure anticipated 
in the Budget — as, for instance, in 1901-1902 we 
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budgeted for a surplus of ;^69o,ooo, and. had ah 
actual surplus of ;^4, 950,000, and again, in 1906-1907, 
we had an actual surplus over our Budget estimate 
of 1,125,000. These surpluses, let me explain, were 
. not due to any increase in taxation, nor to the restric- 
tion of administrative expenditure ; on the contrary, 
as my predecessor stated in his speech last year, the 
period was one of very liberal reduction in taxation. 
In it the salt-tax and the income-tax were reduced, 
and important cesses on land were abolished, at the 
annual cost of about ;^4, 200,000, and at the same time 
large additions were' made to the annual expenditure 
on education, medical and sanitary services, and civil 
works, such as buildings, roads, and agricultural de- 
velopments and research. The combination of lower 
taxation and higher expenditure was rendered possible 
by the fact that during the period in question Indian 
commerce prospered, in spite of the occurrence of a 
serious famine in 1900 — in fact, the total sea-borne 
trade increased from 120, 500,000 in 1898-1899 to 
0^206,750,000 in 1907-1908.” 

Is it possible to conceive of any financial situation that 
could more thoroughly justify Lord Wolverhampton’s con- 
tention that the time had come to redeem the pledges of 
the Liberal Party to Lancashire, and to the Indian cotton 
manufacturers ? 

Why was this contention ignored by the Liberal Govern- 
ment ? I think that Mr. W. Tattersall, the chief organizer 
of the Cobdenites of Lancashire, has partially let the cat 
out of the bag — but, of course, only partially. He wrote 
to the Times to apologize for the fact, on the ground that 
his organization had proposed to the Bombay mill-owners 
that both import duties and Excise duties should be abolished, 
but that the latter had shown no disposition to fajl in with 
the suggestion. Yes, but Mr. Tattersall omittecj to point 
out to the casual reader of his apology that his proposal 
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involved the abolition of the import duties on the imports 
of the protected and subsidized Japanese, German, and 
other foreign importers as well as those on Lancashire 
goods and the Excise duties on Indian products. Such a 
proposal involved, therefore, two most objectionable points. 
Firsts it would deprive the Indian revenues of a very con- 
siderable annual sum, without offering any substantial quid 
pro quo^ such as that afforded by the taxation not only of 
foreign cotton goods — which in itself might not at first be 
large — but also of other foreign manufactured goods, and 
also by the preferential admission of Indian manufactured 
and other goods to British and Colonial markets. And, 
secondly, it involved the concession by India of fresh facilities 
for the dumping of those foreign protected and subsidized 
goods — dumping that has already caused the closing of the 
hosiery department of the great Bomanji Petit mills, and 
threatens to do far greater damage in the near future. 
Mr. Tattersalfs offer was most unfair and ill-judged. 

But if Mr. Tattersall, the Lancashire Free Trader, was 
unfair to India, and unmindful of our Imperial duty to safe- 
guard Indian interests, the Master of Elibank, who is now 
the Radical Free-Trade Under- Secretary of State for Ixidii, 
is even more unfair. This is how the Master of Elibank, 
speaking in Midlothian on December 13, 1909, defends the 
Indian Excise duties : 

“He said India was essentially a Free Trade 
country, admitting all goods on equal terms, and even 
penalizing her home industries by the impositiort df 
Excise duties on cotton, really for the AnyAHX^^GE 
OF Lancashire.” 

Now, I maintain that this is a defence aliogether 
unworthy of Lancashire, and one that, I think, Lancashire 
would repudiate. 

Then, again, the small band of Anglo-Indian Free- 
Traders — they only number a few dozens, and there is not 
a single Indian Free-Trader in all India — are equally 
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unfair to Lancashire. This is the resolution that was 
moved by Mr. McRobert, the eminent Free-Trader who 
represented the Chamber of Commerce of Upper India at 
the annual meeting at Sydney, in Australia, this year, of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of the Empire : 

“ Whereas the duty of 3-| per cent, ad valorem on 
cotton goods imported into India is in no sense protec- 
tive, and is levied solely for revenue purposes ; and 
whereas the class of cotton-goods manufactured by 
Indian weaving mills does not compete in any material 
degree with imported fabrics, this Congress is of 
opinion that the Excise duty imposed on cotton cloth 
produced by Indian power looms is inequitable and 
should be repealed.” 

As the vast majority of the Delegates at the Sydney 
Congress were Tariff Reformers, it is hardly necessary to 
say that this resolution was defeated. But if it had been 
carried, and acted upon, I niaintaip that the result to 
Lancashire would have been most disastrous. 

0 hu further justification of Lord Wolverhampton’s con- 
tention may be gathered from Sir Edward Baiter’s speech 
as Indian Finance Minister in March, 1907. Sir Henry 
Cotton and his friends in the House of Commons had been 
very persistent in urging on the Liberal Government that 
it should do away with the Indian opium monopoly, and 
thereby hand over to the Chinese the five crores of Indian 
revenue now derived from that source. In the House of 
Commons, Lord Morley had very wittily replied to Mr. 
Lupton on this subject, that to do so would be to “ satisfy 
British righteousness at the cost of Indian revenue.” But 
however this might be, it was ultimately decided that this 
heroic course should be pursued. Orders were accordingly 
sent out to India to that effect, and Sir EdwarcJ Buker had to 
consper how the loss of five crores of Indian opium revenue 
could be ipade good, Sir Edward had much to Sjay-^jt is aU 
CptoinentedOn in the article on “ T^e Opiup j^hopb^^^ 
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Palgrave’s “ Dictionary of Political Economy” — about the 
very serious blow the abolition would inflict on large 
classes of producers in Upper India and in the Feudatory 
States. But he declared that, so far as the loss of five 
crores of Indian revenue was concerned, it could be met 
without increase of taxation. And that certainly is in 
accordance with the Master of Elibank’s financial state- 
ment of last August. 

Now, I am offering no opinion whatever as to the 
righteousness or otherwise of the opium monopoly, though 
it should be remembered that the late Maharaja of 
Darbhanga and all the Indian members of the Opium 
Commission had strongly protested against any proposal 
to abolish It. From Sir Cecil dementi Smith’s report 
on the statement of the Chinese delegates at the recent 
Shanghai Conference,' there seems to be a good deal 
of doubt whether, after all, the Indian revenues may be 
called upon, under the terms of Lord Morley’s orders, 
to sustain this huge loss. But however this may be, 
it seems to me that a candid consideration of Lord 
Wolverhampton’s letter in the Spectator, and of all the 
circumstances in which the import duties on Lancashire 
cotton goods and the Excise duties on Indian cotton goods 
were imposed, must force any honest Liberal to admit that 
the Liberal Government, before performitig the great act 
of vicarious liberality in offering to sacrifice the five crores 
of Indian opium revenue, was bound in honour first to 
fulfil Lord Wolverhampton’s promises to the Lkncashihe 
and Indian cotton industries by the remission bf the cotton 
duties. ^ 

In any circumstances, Lam not one of those who would 
advocate the sacrifice of one rupee of Indian revenue for 
the sake either of gratifying British philanthropy or of 
aiding British industry ^unless it can be showri that the 
sacrifice will be far more than recouped by the benefits 
accruing to Indian interests. But that condition is amply 
satisfied in the demand for the remission of the import 
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duties on British and Colonial manufactures, and of the 
Excise duties on Indian products, with the retention of the 
import duties on foreign goods — that is, on goods manu- 
factured outside the British Empire — and with the conces- 
sion to India of full rights of Preferential trading in all the 
parts of the United Kingdom and of the Empire. The 
abolition of the odious Excise duties, and the Imperial 
Preference conceded to Indian commodities — manufactured 
goods as well as food and raw materials — throughout the 
Empire, will give the peoples of India cheaper clothing 
abundant employment, and a fair field for all their nascent 
industries. And for Lancashire and for the United Kingdom 
generally the establishment of such a system is the only 
way of amicably meeting the imminent dangers of Swadeshi 
— and it is obvious that those dangers can only be met by 
an amicable arrangement — while it will afford a mighty and 
much-needed stimulus to all the great industries of the 
country, and especially to the cotton industry of Lancashire 
and Scotland. , , . s 

I will cpnclude this paper hy giyipg a brief summary, 
under four simple and easily differentiated headings, of 
what, I venture to submit to the readers oi this Teview— 
and through them to the men of Lancashire, of Scotland, 
of the manufacturing districts at large, and of India — are 
the benefits, undeniable and far-reaching, that will accrue 
to all alike by the immediate adoption of a fiscal policy of 
Imperial Preference. And I append, under each of those 
four headings, one or two simple questions, which I venture 
to ask each reader to put to himself and to answer. I say, 
then — 

I. Imperial Preference proposes to abolish, so far as 
revenue considerations will permit, the existing import 
duty of 3 J per cent, that is levied in Indian potts on all 
Lancashire cotton goods. Will that injure Lancashire 
trade, of will it benefit it? Will it injure the Ipdian poh- 
sumefs, who will get their clothing cheaper, or wiU it ^ 
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them ? Will it increase Indian consumption, or will it 
diminish it ? 

2. Imperial Preference proposes, pari passu with the 
abolition or mitigation of these import duties on Lancashire 
cotton goods, to abolish or mitigate the countervailing 
Excise duty of 3-| per cent, now levied on the competing pro- 
ducts of Indian cotton mills. This is only fair, and will still 
maintain the equality of treatment of English and Indian 
goods. As this Excise duty, which is not levied in any 
Colony, nor in any other country in the world, is hated by 
the Indians, its abolition will do much to soothe that Indian 
jealousy which now finds vent in Swadeshi vows (to use 
no imported goods) among the “moderate” Indians, and 
in violent “boycotting” (the coercion of native traders 
to prevent their selling Lancashire goods) among the 
“ Extremists.” Will this abolition or mitigation, this pacify- 
ing measure of equity, be likely to benefit or to injure 
Lancashire trade in India? 

3. Imperial Preference proposes to retain (for revenue 
purposes, and to safeguard the Indian and Lancashire 
trade) the existing import duties on German, American, 
and other foreign goods produced outside the British 
Empire. We shall not tax the foreigners so heavily as 
they tax us, and they have no right to complain of any 
friendly domestic arrangements we may choose to make 
with our own. fellow-subjects. Will these Indian taxes on 
the foreigners injure, or benefit, Lancashire trade with India, 
and Indian trade with the world ? 

4. Imperial Preference proposes, in return for India’s 
abolition or i-eduction of her import duties on British 
manufactures, that England shall abolish or reduce her 
import duties on Indian tea, Indian tobacco, ^nd sq fdtth. 
Lancashire working-men will get their tea and their 
tobacco at half the present prices, for in each case the duty 
exceeds the initial cost of the commodity. Will this injure 
or benefit Lancashire ? Will it injure or benefit the Indian 
producer ? 
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THE SIMPLE ARITHMETICAL TRUTH ABOUT 
THE LAND REVENUE OF INDIA* 

The simple arithmetical truth about the land revenue of 
India is that it amounts now to about ;^20, 000,000 £ross, 
or, at the present value of the rupee, Rs. 300,000,000, and 
that the area of land actually cropped in 1906-07 was over 
214,000,000 acres, of which about 37,000,000 acres were 
permanently irrigated (mostly, no doubt, with at least two 
crops) ; so that the actual number of crops reaped was 
probably not much under 250,000,000, and the average 

assessment per acre of crop would be Rs. 

^ 250,000,000 5 

or a little over 19 pence — say rs. 8d. 

This assessment ranges from Rs. 20 an acre, (or even 
more), over whole villages of permanent double-crop land 
in the more fortunate parts of the country (where, owing to 
excellent irrigation, absolute failure is unknown, and where 
consequently there is the greatest prosperity when other 
parts of India are in the grip of famine), down to 2, or even 
i/ arilia an acre in the* dry tracts^ where the land is only 
occasionally cultivated, and hardly worth cultivating at all. 
This low average assessment is not, of course, a proof that 
no land is ever too highly assessed, but it does prove that 
the land revenue as a whole is not a very serious burden 
on the land ; for even if the average gross produce could 
be estimated at no more than Rs. 1 5 an acre, (as suggested 
by the late Mr. Digby for fertile Bengal), the average 
assessment would be only 8-J- per cent. ; whilst it is clear 
that Rs. 1 5 would be scarcely enough to pay the cost of 
cultivating an acre of the better sort of land. 

It may be added, for convenience of reference, that the 
land revenue per head of the population, (leaving out 
Burma,) varies from 4s. 7d. in Sind (where almost the whole 
cultivated area is irrigated) to 8d. in Eastern Bengal ; or, 
omitting Zemindari tracts permanently settled, to is. iid. 


* No. 8 Pamphlet of the East India Association 
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These figures might be usefully compared with Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s assertion, made at a public meeting at which Sir 
William Wedderburn and Sir Henry Cotton were present, 
and contradicted by either of them — it is repeated in so 
many words on p. 2 of his little volume, “ India,” just 
published — that “ over a great part of India” the Govern- 
ment “ wrung from the peasants 75 per cent, of the yield 
of the land.” This statement had special reference to the 
Central Provinces, where the average assessment is officially 
stated to be from S to g annas an acre (p. 18 of the “ Moral 
and Industrial Progress Report” for 1907-8, dated 20.5. 09. 

It may also be useful to reproduce here a statement pub- 
lished in the “ Reports of the Moral and Industrial Progress 
of India,” showing the proportion which the land revenue 
has borne to the gross revenue of the country since 


1842-43* 


Land Revenue from 1842 to 1907 (Decennially). 


1842-43 

1852-53 

1862-63 

1872-73 

1882-83 

1892-93 

1902-03 

1906-07 


About 6o*o per cent. 
» 56*6 „ 

jj 43"4 >» 

» . 377 ,> 

,» 31*0 »» 

„ 28*0 „ 

,, 3®'° » 

„ 29*0 » 


This statement shows that the proportion of revenue 
exacted from the land has steadily declined from 60 fo 
3C) per. cent., whilst at the same time the only other un- 
avoidable tax, that on salt,* has been enormously decreased. 


* The retail selling price of salt varies now frpm about Rs. 3 (in two 
dictricts only) to about Rs. a maund of 82-f; lbs., or from rather over 
|d. a lb. to rather more than Jd. In the Punjab, Madras and Bombay, 
(where it is usually cheapest), it averages less than Rs. 2 a maund, or not 
quite double the duty levied by the State. Before we had ratways wo Used 
to calculate that the price was double for every hundred miles: of transport: j 
and as the Government duty was at one time Rs. 3^ it ma^ be imagined 
what the price was five or six hundred miles from the source of supply. It 
is not the weight of the tax that matters now* but only the monopoly itself. 
The very liberal allowance of a maund of salt for a faniily would cost now 
from Rs. i|r to Rs. 3 a year, or from 2s. to 4s.— say, four to eight days 
labour, or, roughly, an income tax of from i to 2 per cent., (according to 
one’s place of residence,) on gross earnings. 
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and brings in now far less than excise, which, whatever else 
may be said of it, is clearly a voluntary tax. 

To compare figures prior to 1889 with those of that 
and subsequent years, the figures must be converted into 


tens of rupees ; so 

that, taking quinquennial averages of 

the land revenue 

from 1861-65, including that due to 

irrigation in some 

parts of India, and sundry receipts 

usually credited to 

land revenue, we should have the 

following result : 

£ 

1861-65 

13,287,000 

1866-70 

... ... 13,227,000 

1871-75 

13.977.000 

1876-80 

... ... 14,076,000 

1881-85 

... 14,748,000 

1886-90 

15.444.000 

1891-95 

... ... 16,522,000 

1896-00 

... 17,217,000 

1901-06 

... ... i8,754,t)oo 


During this period, (which practically covers the whole of 
the tirne during which the country has been under the direct 
rule of Great Britain, ) the atea, , unde cultivation, and 
espeeially the irrigated area, has enormously Increased, so 
that the actual increase in the revenue from laad has been 
very gradual and extremely moderate. According to the 
latest return, dated 20 . 5 . 09, it has increased by 27 per 
cent, in the twenty-six years from 1882 to 1908. It was 
actually less in 1907-08 than in 1906-07. 

“ Who would imagine, after reading Mr. O'DonnelFs 
denunciation of ‘ rack-taxing ’ in the Punjab, that the area 
actually cultivated increased from 19,313,636 acres in 
1889-1900 to 25,065,266 acres in 1904-05, and that the 
incidence of taxation at the same time had actually 
fallen from R.i 5a. 8p. an acre in the earlier period to 
R,i la. 5p. at the latter ? The enclosure |o a paper 
recency published, entitled ‘ Land Revenue Assessments 
in |h§ :P since 1855/ is a complete answer to Mr. 
O' Dnnnell’® wild and reckless charges. It shows, in brief, 
that the incidence 5 f taxatioh in 1855 was R.i 2a. 5p. 
that it steadily declined tiH 1899-1900, rose again to 
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R.i 2a. lop. in 1894-95 — coincidentally with the enormous 
decrease in the gold value of silver and a great increase 
in irrigation, — attained its very moderate maximum of 
Rs.i 5a. 8p. in 1899-1900, when the irrigated area was no 
less than 72..per cent, of the whole area cultivated, and in 
1904-05 was actually i anna an acre less than in 1855, though 
the area irrigated had increased by millions of acres in the 
meantime” {Asiatic Quarterly Review, July, 1908, p. 69). 
These rates, are, of course, exclusive of water-rate, for 
which the ryot gets a very ample equivalent. 

In conclusion, we may fairly quote the following recent 
tribute to the Irrigation Department, which has done so 
much for India, and will yet do so much more (“A 
Spirited Defence,” from the Indian Spectator^ April 10, 1909, 
p. 282) : 

“We have seldom read an official reply to non-official 
criticism fuller and more completely overwhelming, at least 
on first reading, than the one which the Hon. Mr. Miller 
made at the last meeting of the Viceregal Council in regard 
to the Government’s irrigation policy. The Hon. Member 
for the Central Provinces had alleged that more wonderful 
things are done in Egypt and America than in his own 
land, and he quoted Mr. Bryan in support of his criticism. 
This unkind cut drew forth a warm reply from the Hon. 
Member in charge of the irrigation portfolio as follovps : 

“‘If the Hon. Member would only go and see for 
himself, if he would spend a week on one of the great 
canal systems of this country, and then, if he chooses, 
compare what has been done in Egypt and . Aijieriqa, 
we should not have to listen to the remarks we ha^ye 
heard to-day. He thinks to support his ease; by 
quoting a great American orator, who made, if , I 
recollect aright, a hurried rush across this country, 
a politician whose flow of eloquence has not secured 
him over much credit in his own country. If the Hon. 
Member wants an American opinion, why does he not 
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go for it to an American engineer ? He would then 
very quickly learn that his own country, of whose 
efforts he talks so slightingly, has led and still leads 
the world in the matter of State irrigation, and that 
the recognized pre-eminence of India in this respect 
might well be the subject of some patriotic pride. 
What share Indian officers have had in the develop- 
ment of irrigation in Egypt is well known, but it is not 
so well known to what an extent other countries look 
to India for advice and assistance. One of our officers 
went to Australia to assist that country ; several have 
been required in South Africa ; one is, or was, engaged 
in Spain ; the Americans have unofficially utilized the 
advice of another ; the Turkish Government has now 
engaged a famous Indo-Egyptian engineer to advise it 
about Mesopotamia ; an American engineer is even 
now studying our system with a view to irrigation 
development in the Philippines ; we have had inquiries 
or inquirers from BrazE^ Tfoin from Russia, 

‘and ■fedrii ;'J'apdn* ■■■' ■ Is' irrigation' has been 

■ / shamefuMy neglected in India that ail those cootttries 
ar4 so anxious to get the benefit of our experience ” 

The Editor continues as follows : “ The Hon. Mr. Miller 
has given ample reasons why we should be proud of our 
engineers. We cannot stop there : we must be proud of 
our Government also. Why are our engineers spared for 
another country also ? If we have an abundance of them, 
does the Government provide less funds to them {sic) than 
they can utilize ? or is the full utilization of the allotted 
funds rendered impossible by other difficulties, suck as the 
inadequacy of labour ? Do other countries offer higher 
salaries to our engineers than we do ? If so, why ? The 
admission that ‘Indian figures come out second-best’ on 
a coniparison with jRgypt is somewhat damaging. But 
every m be proud c£ her own child, every 

husfend of his own wife^ and every country of its own 
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Government ; and in the circumstances set forth by the 
Hon. Member we may well be proud of a Government 
which has enabled her engineers to give a lead to the world. 
For some reason or other the engineers have not been able 
in the past to make use of the allotments made. Their case 
is not before the public. But the Hon. Mr. Miller gave 
the following figures to show that there was no niggardliness 
on the part of Government : 


Years. 

Provided Lakhs. 

Spent Lakhs. 

1903-4 

125 

98 

1904-5 

160 

86 

1905-6 

183 

128 

1906-7 

191 

173 

1907-8 

195 

189 

1908-9 

. ... 212 

212 (probable) 


The Government has more than once stated that when 
a programme is about to be put into force, the whole allot- 
ment may not be utilized for reasons which impute no blame 
to self {sic). The surveys, the estimates, the scrutiny of 
higher authorities, the sanction by the Secretary of State — 
all these things take time, and we have ere now been 
assured that the expenditure on irrigation will be pro- 
gressive. As regards protective works, the Hon. Member 
said that ‘ the time has come when the rate of expenditure 
must probably be increased.' This, if we are not mistaken, 
amounts virtually to an admission that the Government h^s 
been more anxious to spend money on productive irrigation, 
which turns out to be a good investment, than on protective 
works, which the people in the less favoured tracts, particn- 
larly of this Presidency and the Central Provinces, want so 
badly. But the admission we have quoted augurs well, and, 
if we should be proud now of the engineers, we shall be 
prouder of the Government hereafter.” 

^ptember.) i^og. 
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SOME RECENT SOCIAL MOVEMENTS IN 

BURMA* 

By E. J. Colston, LC.S. 

Before coming to the subject of this paper it would be as 
well to give a retrospect, and compare the old with the 
new. It is scarcely more than twenty years since Upper 
Burma and the Shan States were annexed. Before that 
the coast strip and the slowly developing plains of the 
Delta were in charge of a Chief Commissioner, first at 
Moulmein, then, after the wS.r of 1852, at Rangoon. It is 
just ten years since the Chief Commissioner was replaced 
by a Lieutenant-Governor, and it is not ten years since the 
subordination of the Courts to Calcutta ceased, and a Chief 
Court was instituted for the then newly-separated Province. 
During the first ten years since the annexation of Upper 
Burma, referred to throughout the Province simply as “ the 
Annexation," progress was very slow* During the second 
ten years, which almost covers my own connection with the 
Province, progress and change in every direction — trade and 
industry, educational and social — has been unusually rapid. 

Twenty years ago the few British officers in the Lower 
Province were men of great ability, picked from the best 
which India could give, who studied the country with care, 
and whose literary works will remain as a lasting monu- 
ment to the genius of Englishmen for the study and 
government of other races. But their subordinates and the 
people of the Lower Province were still under the influence 
of the Kingdom of Burma, whose King sat at Mandalay ; 
and the Lower Province was affected by the disintegration 
of the Upper Province, a disintegration in np w^y^^^d to 
British endeavours, but purely caused by th^ fact, well 
kiiown to the scientific historian, that where a Weak 
* A paper read at a meeting of the Burma Society, London. 
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kingdom borders on a strongly governed one, the weak 
kingdom falls rapidly to pieces. In both Independent 
Burma and on the British side there were many faithful 
and just officials, but the rapacity and the unguided and 
ill-taught administration of others cast a blight on the 
whole country. The proverb that the three things to be 
feared were fire, pestilence, and a Government official was 
everywhere current. Well-to-do people assumed the aspect 
of poverty and lived in small and ill-kept houses, burying 
their riches in the ground for fear that they should attract 
the eye of the unscrupulous collector of taxes. The 
officials kept state, and moved with the pomp and circum- 
stance of gold umbrellas, elephants, horses and attendants, 
and exacted the subservience of the prostrate people of the 
villages they entered. Non-officials lived in a uniform 
outward seeming of poverty. Clothing, except for the 
officials and their following, was scanty — the same longyi 
probably passing through several generations, and feet 
and chest going bare. The villager grew, husked, and 
lived on his own rice, and made his own household 
necessaries in the rudest way. Even so essential a thing , 
as the wheel was a mere disc of wood, often imperfectly 
rounded. Roads did not exist, and a town was a mere 
cluster of villages. 

This state of things had not died out in times within my 
recollection. Even now there are lawsuits still pending oyer 
the dug-up hoards of old men of the last generation. In my 
eight yeairs of residence in Tharrawaddy I have seen before 
my eyes the change from the old to the new. I am not 
speaking merely of things which I know at second hand. 

But there were even then compensations. The Buddhist 
order — the greatest, the noblest, and the oldest religious 
order in the world — was well established and well reverenced; 
All children were well taught in their schools, and, though 
their lord might ride the people down, his son sat by the 
villagers on the same bench in the school, and shared their 
lessens and punishments. There Was no Aryan caste 
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division, such as we have in India, and in a modified form 
in Europe. At the census in 1891, five years after the 
Annexation, Mr. Eales was amazed to find that the newly- 
conquered Upper Province ranked third in literacy. The 
officials and nobles, though they might be crushing in their 
exactions and arbitrary in their desires, were free-handed 
and generous, and spent freely what they acquired in the 
provision of carved and gilded sayats, and in hospitality and 
profusion of entertainment, and in magnificent lighting, at 
the three or four great festivals of each year. The country 
was not thickly crowded, absolute want was unknown, and 
the people were kept in health and happiness by the 
equability of the climate, the daily necessity for bodily 
•exertion, and the excellent moral training of their boyhood. 

Now the causes of individual insecurity have dis- 
appeared. The whole country is under the exact rules 
and training of British administration. The Burmese civil 
and judicial officers arfe as just, as upright, as able, and as 
w^ll-train^d a body of moo as exists m any country in the 
It is true that the o|d profusion of these officers 
has the limitation of their incomes, which 

barely suffice now for their households and the education 
of their children — an expensive education, for many 
officials, realizing the advantages of the English system, 
strain every nerve to educate their sons in India and in 
England for the professions. It is true that here and there 
the disappearance of their profusion did fifteen years ago 
create much beart-bUrning among our .pleasure-loving 
people,, when in centre after centre throughout the country 


the, gorg^ovks sayatSi which had been the: centre of old- dm ^ 
official entertainments, went up in flames, the work of an- 
disGOvered inbendiarieSi who were, as I have been informed,, 
the young men who could not bear the sight of these 
chnstEint ,femindera ■of ithe;tim^' which Ihe. 

oldi official, T*^;ofu*sio,nvh,2ts 

entertainments by pagoda ;!socied;e%;4QdiapGie|iep vO;f- 


men of wards in towns, aadlby pr|ya:leji| 
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tainments ih which officials join without pride or ostenta- 
tion in their private capacity — and any regret for the old 
state of things is rapidly passing away. 

The whole condition of the country has changed as if 
under a magician’s wand. The colossal Burmese trade in 
rice has led to the clearing of the old forests, and now 
paddy-plains stretch away from river and sea to the hills. 
The competition between English and Indian capital 
(represented by the Chetties) in the country has led to a 
larger proportion of the profits of industry remaining with 
the cultivator than would otherwise have been economically 
possible. The country has grown in wealth — not merely 
the wealth of merchant princes, but the wealth of all, down 
to the poorest labourer. New classes unheard of before have 
arisen. There are rich traders and brokers, mill-owners, 
whose big steam, rice, and saw mills are a feature of every 
town, and retired officials who have settled to live in 
comfort after their service — all these classes with sons at 
English and Indian schools and colleges — and after these 
there is a gradation of classes more and more engaging in 
trade, merchandise and manufacture. 

Now, as to this change, it used to be said that the native 
of India would displace the Burman, and would develop the 
country. According to .my experience, this is not, and 
never was, true. When taking over a country as big .as 
France, in 1885, we had to bring in our agents of A^estern 
economic ways from among trained Indians^ and thes^ 
clustering round the English settlements, haye , ipterferec| 
with our perspective. It is Burmese who have devefopedf* 
the paddy-plains of the Delta and settled there, and in thjfe 
few cases where natives of India have settled ampngi the 
Burmans their children in the third generation.,, by inter- 
marriage with Burmese, become wholly Burman in dress 
and habits, and disappear as , units . ofitside the general 
population. The same is true of European , settlers in^ ffi^ 
country, but the tendency in this case has been checked|By 
the large number of Indian Eurasians whp have come iptci 
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small employments in Burma, and who have brought the 
habit of rigid separation from the people of the country with 
them. In the towns the natives of India are conspicuous as 
merchants and money-lenders. But the same tendency to 
absorption exists in the town as in the country, and, coupling 
this with the fact that Burmese are slowly learning Western 
habits of business, even in towns there is no cause for 
alarm. 

The Burman has risen to the occasion in the most extra- 
ordinary way with the increase of general wealth and of 
facilities for purchase of goods. There is one character- 
istic of almost all Indian races which has led to their 
rigorous treatment in South Africa, Australia, America, and 
Canada. It is this — in the words of an advocate for the 
native of India, writing in the Nineteenth Century and After 
in October, 1909 : 

“ The Oriental has not yet grasped the Western 
conception of personality by which a man’s surroundings 
are included in the sum total of himself, leading him as 
far as he can to readjust his ^nvirdnment to his own 
needs. In other words, the Western ideal of personal 
comfort has not yet penetrated the Eastern life, and 
Until it does so no Indian, unless highly Anglicized, will 
pay much attention to his immediate surroundings.” 

Now, the result of this failure on the part of the Indian is 
that, though he is hard-working and an enterprising 
colonist, he never raises his standard of comfort in propor- 
tion to his standard of profit Thus, whether as labourer 
or merchant or petty trader, wherever he may be, he is. On 
the one hand, able to undercut the white man in his oWn 
grade and drive him out of employment, and, on the other 
hand, as the Indian standard remains below that of the 
\^hite man, all Indians must more or less herd together, and 
the wliite man is confronted with a colony, which is to him 
scinalld, distressing, and unreasoning, at his doors. 

have quoted generalized toO fteefy in 
making his maxim apply to all Orieritals. It ceftaihly does 
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not apply to the Burman. With increasing prosperity the 
Burmese, almost without exception, have increased their 
standard of comfort to the limit of their income. The new 
towns and villages are distinguished by well-built and 
comfortably houses of brick and timber. Furniture, bed- 
steads, tables, chairs, sideboards, looking-glasses, cutlery, 
and good hangings and carpets, are becoming more 
and more common. The houses are kept comparatively 
clean and neat, and I have lived in a Burman’s house 
as comfortably as I have lived in my own. In clothing the 
same improvement is very marked. The young men of the 
present day get their coats cut at a tailor’s. English shoe- 
wear is becoming practically universal. Young Burma 
almost invariably uses linen underwear nowadays, and 
generally has an openwork vest and shirt under his jacket, 
and h€ keeps his clothing clean and sweet. He wears 
a waterproof of good cut and a big Buffalo- Bill hat during 
the rains, and provides himself with a good bag or box for 
his impedimenta. 

And in this rapid and startling plunge into Western 
comfort the Burman has kept his head, and has been guided 
by his excellent taste. In every adaptation from the West 
he has chosen so as to harmonize with his own wants and 
country, and has chosen successfully. It is often distressing 
to see the figure a young Bengali cuts in English shoes 
with no socks, or with baggy white ones, and in an English 
coat which matches neither his shirt nor his dhoti., and with 
a large white umbrella. A Burmese schoolboy in his 
big browp hat and mackintosh, his Burmese coat over an 
English shirt, cut with a high collar to fit the coat, ;and his 
brown boots and stockings strapped up with suspenders 
showing under: his red brown longyi, is in absolute harinooy, 
and has a reassuring air of neatness, cleanliness, aild health. 

The rise in comfort is also shown by domestic services. 
There are now hundreds of professional Indian dhobis 
inthe country, who work for Burmese only, and the demand 
for dhobis is so great that it is a most profitable occupation. 
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Indian watermen are employed by the better classes in 
towns — Indian sweepers, syces, and. durwans are quite 
common in the employ of the Burmese. The rice-fields of 
the Delta are cultivated by gangs of Madrassi coolies, let out 
by their overseer to the Burmese owner. Now, here Burma 
is in exactly the position of Sovfth Africa, Australia, and 
America in relation to the Indian. ■ These services are not 
rejected by the Burman because he has any prejudice 
against them. But while even the lowest Burmese coolie 
has increased his standard of comfort in some way--^ 
generally by getting as good clothes for festivals as his 
employer — the Indian does not change, and so undercuts 
the Burman id all these matters. No stress has so far been 
eccasioned in Burma by this condition of things, as the 
increase of trade and prosperity has been so great as to find 
a place so far for every Burman. But it may happen in the 
future that something will have to be done in Burma to 
limit the, influx of Indian menials in order that the slowly 
forming class of landless Burmans— at present absorbed by 
public services— -may fipd a -in their own country. 
And it is itnportant to eraphasia^ die . difiference between 
India and Burma in this respect, for the following reasons : 

‘ I. The possible heed in the future of a limitation bt 
Indian iinmigradon. 

2. Because the Burman, if he ever does emigrate to 
other countries, has not the peculiarities which have 


led to the imposition of disabilities upon the Indian 
immigrant. 


3. Because there is a complaint aftiong many older 
residents of the country, who insetisibly compare thb 
Burman with the Indian (defective 4 n this re^eth|,' 
that the Burman is too ektravagaht and costly. ' '■ 

4. One has to consider that with this rise ih the 
standard of cbnifbrt prices haVe arisen, and that Scales 


of wages chosen under India for Government ' 
are, arid will tend to be, mote and more inadequate as 
time J:)roceedS^''■'? .i 
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A further change is the vast growth in lay education. 
Under the old system of monastic education it was seen 
that the country reached, on the whole, a high standard. 
And this old habit of education has led Burmese to turn their 
thoughts in an educational direction whenever any public 
charity has been provided. I have spoken of the Quarter 
Clubs or Pagoda Societies in towns which provide entertain- 
ments. There is scarcely a Quarter Club which provides itself 
with a permanent building which does not add a free school 
for the poorest boys in the quarter. Lay teachers who have 
passed the Government Teachers’ Examinations provide the 
next class of lay schools — private ones. Then there are 
municipal and other Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools — in 
many cases started by local effort only, and not on Govern- 
ment suggestion. In fact, the difficulty the Educational- 
Department has with this class of schools is not to en- 
courage their formation, but to restrain their undue 
multiplication. Above these are the Anglo- Vernacular 
High Schools. In Rangoon alone there are some 6,Ooo 
High-School students, and there are some six or seven other, 
High Schools at important centres throughout the country,; 
The number of young men in schools throughout the 
country is therefore a very important item in the changed 
condition and in the social problem, particularly when it is 
considered that every Burman parent recognizes the irnr; 
pptt^nce of good education, and will spend , his last anna 
to obtain it for his- children. , j * , , . , 

The pplicy , of Government in educational .matters, ’has 
naturally been somewhat dU-defined in the ;past. B^youfi 
laying down Qne or two principles- and regulating e^caminatran 
standards h) has more or less, marked time, leaving .every-r 
thing beyond , the . bare courses , to , students • thein^elTpa*; 
The result is that, the equipment of the schools is, not what 
it should be. Every school should have its, playground.; 

g^esnnd,.athlqtica9h9Vfld be distinctly .encauragedi -They 

are .rapre^necesaary,, in Bating, 

C)ip2|te:in . ,Bnrma, is. motet rela^^ipgn^h-^’ '/.Mi 
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weedy unless they have some exercise. Playsheds covering 
a large area for use in the rains with elementary gymnastic 
apparatus, should be put in. Libraries should be formed. 
Music and dancing, of which the Burmese are passionately 
fond, should be taught, besides more utilitarian subjects. 
And, above all, the headships at schools should be in the 
hands of Oxford and Cambridge graduates of sportsmanlike 
character and of non- Indian birth. The boys of the schools 
are, as a body, keen in athletics, sportsmanlike, affec- 
tionate, truthful, keenly intolerant of anything under- 
hand, and quite willing — nay, eager — to be dominated and 
guided by any strong character. But their needs have 
outrun the facilities and the purview of the Educational 
Department, and, in many cases, of the present generation 
of their masters. Besides these boys there are two other 
classes under education to consider — these are the boys 
being educated in England and the girls. Of them I shall 
speak later. 

Now we come to another great change in Burmese ways. 
Of late ye^s printing-presses have been established in most 
towns. The output of these presses ts enormous, and is 
mainly of a religious or fabulous character, though books 
on such subjects as interest young men and song-books are 
poured out in enormous numbers also. There is nowadays 
scarcely a home in any village near a large town which does 
not contain one or more books, and one constable in every 
five has a broad-sheet of songs in his pocket. 

Here, then, we have the elements of the change from 
the old order to the new that we have to consider. The 
old system of each for himself is gone, and in the new 
system more or less definite co-operation is taking more 
aiid more place. We have the growth of new classes of 
wealthy men of considerable refinement and knowledge 
of rf^rs, who must take a most important part in the future 
of the country ,* we have their sons, educated in England, 
for whom a place must be found in the social scheme; we 
have their daughters, increasingly educated where facilities 
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are provided in school and convent ; and we have the 
general rise in the standard of comfort, and the demand 
for more sport and entertainment on better lines. 

During the last ten years there have been continual 
efforts on the part of the Burmese to cope with the problems 
which this state oFaffairs gives rise to. These efforts were 
at first local and of small consequence. But the world 
movement which was caused by the success of Japan 
transmuted as it broke on our shores into a general desire 
for social betterment, and into what, with Buddhists, is 
almost the same thing — what is known as the religious 
revival. Since then we have moved fast, and are approach- 
ing some definite solution of many of our problems. Two 
peculiarities of these movements may be noted. First, that 
the Burman and the English official and resident have gone 
and are moving hand-in-hand in search for a solution. 
There is a unity of thought and feeling upon these subjects 
between Englishman and Burman which is a marvellous 
phenomenon in the history of the world, and gives the 
happiest auguries for the progress of our province. Secondly, 
hitherto all the social movements on the Burmese side have 
had their origin in the so-called “ religious societies ” — I 
say “ so-called,” because, though they are religious,” they 
are so in the true sense of the word, and not in the sense 
which Englishmen generally put on the word. They are 
societies which “bind together” their members by acts 
.of hospitality to priests and laymen, and only very 
incidentally, or not at all, societies for common acts pf 
worship. y 

I know very little of what has been done by the shiaP 
local religious societies. I know that there is scarcely any 
pagoda without one or more. From time to time pnei sees 
in the paper that one or other has formulated a definite 
appeal to the Buddhist community at large • against some 
practice. Thus, a society at Moulmein, T think, sent out 
an appeal to Burmans to curtail wedding expenses, and 
a society in Rangoon has appealed to Burmans to , curtail 
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funeral expenses, and the habit of wearing expensive hired 
jewellery. But I must note two which are indicative 
of what is going on. One was the Quarter Club, near 
my house in Prome, where the old men used to meet — 
well-lighted, and provided with a large store of carpets and 
other requisites for festivals, with well-kept subscription 
books and accounts, and with the usual beautiful images 
of Buddha in bronze, alabaster, and plaster. This society 
ran a free school during the day in the building, and 
nothing important took place in that part of the town in 
which it did not participate. The next society is the Young 
Men’s Buddhist Society of Thonze, which was started by 
young brokers and clerks from the Deputy Commissioner’s 
office in 1903. During 1903 they confined their activities 
to going round with a band on Sundays, and to collecting 
/Offerings for the Pongyi and g\vm.g Ahhis. In 1904 they 
obtained a football-ground from the Deputy Commissioner 
and took to football, which has been steadily played on 
tfet grpund ever since. In 1 90S they actually conducted 
M: fctbatl competition by themselves, not a single person 
eonnected with the competition being either an official 
Or an Englishman, and twelve teams from nine • different 
places took part, the competition being brought to a 
successful conclusion without any untoward incident. In 
the same year they proposed to build themselves a club, 
and consulted me about it. But the association had no 
fixed rules or books, and had no principle of recruitment. 
By the end of the year it had been depleted to such an 
extent by change and plague that it is now practically 
defunct. 

Another characteristic Burmese institution I know fhe 
working of is the Buddhist Library on the Pagoda Platform 
In Prome, supported by voluntary monthly contributions, 
properly entered, and containing a large and increasing 
muinber of beautifully bound Buddhist books in good cases. 
This society is well managed v^luntardy hy the soQ of a 
■ well-to-do merchant of the plaice.! ■■ 
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To turn to other movements which are not more im- 
portant because they are better known : 

1. I do not think that the English Pongyi U 
Dhammaloka, who began to tour the country about 
eight years ago, had much influence, social or otherwise. 
His sermons were mostly, so I understand, attacks on 
Christianity, in some cases conceived in very bad taste, 
and I think that the dubious character of his action 
has had much to do with the lack of appreciation of his 
efforts. 

2. On the other hand, Ananda Maitreya (Alan 
MacGregor) has undoubtedly had a powerful social 
influence. He began his preaching from Rangoon 
about seven years ago, and though in his anxiety to 
make Buddhism familiar to the Western world and 

dri account of the state of his health, he confined 

himself almost entirely to Rangoon, he had an un- 
doubtedly great social influence in drawing together 
a number of the higher classes in Burma in connection 
with his magazine, Buddhism, issued 1903-1906, and 
in connection with the reunions of his society, the 
“ Buddha-Sasana Samagama,” 

3. Mrs. Hla Oung, his Tagama, founded what was, 

I believe, the first " Buddhist school " in which the 
Buddhist religion was taught in a lay school. And 
I believe that she also founded the first Buddhist girls' 
school. Her social influence has been very great in 
other directions. She has, I believe, an important 
part in societies for the better teaching of women hnd 
for the care pi children, all of which have an imspdhtant 
social bearing. : ; ^ 

4. Mrs. Hla Oung brought Ananda 
England in 1907-08, as a result of which we : h 
seen the formation of the Buddhist Society, and the 
first issue of their magazine. The Buddhist Reviem, in 
January, 1909. I do not mention this from its religious 
aspect, but merely because it forms a point upon which 
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Burmese can meet with Englishmen who will sym- 
pathize with them. 

5. Contemporaneous with these movements has 
been the formation of the Rangoon College Buddhist 
Association, in July, 1905, which has since had monthly 
lectures, some or all of which have been published. 

6. Then, we have (in April, 1906) the formation 
of the society of English students, the objects of 
which are to assist Burmese students in England, and 
to further the interests of Burma. 

7. Next the formation of the Young Men’s Buddhist 

Association of Rangoon, in 1906, under the auspices of 
May Oung, who, as you know, took a leading part in 
the formation of our society. The Y.M.B.A. has now 
several branches in other towns, and is on the point of 
securing premises of its own, if it has not yet done so. 
Its magazine, The Burman Buddhist ^ is probably known 
to you all, and has been of considerable use in pro- 
moting social progress. 

: No reyiew of religio-social work would be 

complete without a mention of the Ledi Sadaw. His 
sermons and visitations have a most powerful effect in 
the country. He has a marvellous influence over 
young men, and has done much good by preaching on 
their faults. And he is an able and broad-minded 
reformer, and has taken up questions of clubs and 
general combination when laid before him and preached 
on them himself. 

The next point I want to draw your attention to is the 
vast increase of games, especially football, in Burma of 
late years. The Rangoon Football Association, with its 
secretary, Mr. Du Bern; are of course the piotieers of 
organization. They have now reached a point where they 
bavh: obtained a ground and equipped it at a cost runoiogi I 
believe, to a lakh of rupees* Second comes the Mandalay 
Football Association. These have beep running sonte 
twenty years or more. But as both ai^ m^ilil|' suppor|ed 
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by regimental, English, and Eurasian teams, they have not 
the influence that they might have on the sport throughout 
the country. Outside these two centres there are several 
where local leagues have been formed, and competitions 
take place. These are, so far as I know, Moulmein, 
Bassein, Myaungmya, Prome, Magwe, and Minbu, and the 
numbers of teams engaged last year have ranged from 
forty-four in the Prome League in which there were four 
competitions. Challenge Cup, Prome District, Tharra-^ 
waddy District and Schools (boys under seventeen) to two 
^or three in the newer centres. I tried in 1908 to get out 
“ A Football Year-Book ” for Burma in communication 
with others, but it was very difficult to get particulars of 
the various competitions. This is a thing which might be 
done. 

Another game which has undoubtedly helped to promote 
social relations is tennis. This is being increasingly played 
by the students in Rangoon, and was played in Myaungmya 
where Mr. Dunn laid out courts last year, among the clerks 
and officials, and was also played with much success under 
the supervision of Captain Lord by the schoolboys of 
Gyobingauk and Zigon. There is a real need for a dry- 
and hot-weather game for young clerks and brokers and 
merchants in Burma. Neither cricket nor baseball is 
adapted for play under our Burmese sun. I think that in 
tennis the Burmese have found a game that has come to 
stay.,;. 

As to gymnastics, whenever that is referred to, the 
gymnasium at Minbu is quoted as a failure. But that was 
not quite what is ^wanted in the average country scihoolv 
What is wanted is a play-shed large enough for use 
during thearains, and for shelter from the sun, with mi^rely 
so much apparatus as may be required from time to 
time. 

In athletics the country owes much to Sir Herbert 
White’s Grounds Circular in 1907, directing the provision 
of rpcreation-grounds for rising towns. But there are 
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difficulties connected with this circular. The older genera- 
tion of officials (principally Burmese) do not understand the 
urgency or necessity of a ground. They sometimes think 
any strip of ground five acres in extent will do. And the 
process of acquisition is woefully slow. One or two places 
which have been unable to get a ground have complained 
to me of the time taken, or of the unsuitability of the ground 
selected. But it is not necessary to go to Government 
in every case. Any club can privately hire a ground for 
Rs. 8o a year, and might easily collect that sum with method. 

The next movement I want to refer to is the one of clubs. 
A question which has much exercised the minds of English 
friends of the Burman in Burma has been, What can be 
done to keep up the good feeling and intercourse which 
exists among the higher classes in Burma now separating 
out and their English officials ? One has even heard it 
mooted whether, considering the points I have noted, 
Burmese geiiitlemen of position should not be freely elected 
to the English station clubs whkh exist. As to this, I 
think that election to English station clubs is undesirable, 
and the less Burmans join these the better. In the first 
place, these are mainly supported by the sale of intoxicants, 
and so are undesirable for a Buddhist. In the second place, 
the premises are small. A wealthy Delta district may con- 
tain some 200 ttien, each of whom might be elected. The 
admission of one or two only would not please the rest. 
The admission of all would render it necessary to spend 
sdme Rs. i2,0oo on the club premises, and would destroy 
their character entirely as places of rest for the tired 
Englishman, who, after some twelve hours’ work in Burmese 
— which is, after all, a foreign language to him — ^wishes to be 
entirely free from thoughts *df his work for an hour 
ot'two. 

But I do think that there is no reason why Burhiese 
shduldmoti'build ahd equip olubsfdftheirdwni’ :tfhe#e fa no 
reason why Englishmen should not join Ot 4e officials 
in these clubs. In these clubs, too, there would be less 
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restraint than exists where a Burman is admitted to an 
English club. I am not speaking from theory, but from 
actual experience in the matter. In 1904 some Burmese 
officials in Tharrawaddy formed a little club to take in some 
papers. This reading club met in the home of one of the 
members, and it added a small business of getting in stores 
for the members on the co-operative principle. In 1906 it 
drew up formal rules, and in 1907 took a home of its own — 
and more Burmano applied its profits to the maintenance 
of an Anglo-Vernacular School for the children of club 
members. It is now building premises of its own, the plans 
of which I have before me. It got a grant of land from 
Government after nominating trustees, and the lower floor 
will contain hall, with billiard-table, library, room for clerk 
and stores, bath-rooms and reception room; the upper 
floor consists of a hall for meetings, religious or otherwise, 
a spacious veranda, and four bedrooms. A feature of the 
club is that the Indian arrangement, due to caste, of a bath- 
room to each bedroom, and consequently ugly staircases, 
has been done away with, the English arrangement of one set 
of bath accommodation for the whole building being followed. 
The Public Works Department estimate for this was 
Rs. 8657, and the funds have been provided. The bedrooms 
are a feature of this club, because Tharrawaddy, having no 
native town, has no accommodation for the pleaders and 
ht^ehattts who visit the courts there. The pFemtses will 
have tennis-courts and a Fotunda for Burmese ladies^ 

I proposed to Build a club on a slightly different principle 
at Prome. This was to be within the dron fence which 
I proposed for the Association Football Ground, and was 
to be of use in connection with that ground. The front 
veranda was to form the .grand stand for the football.; a back 
veranda would have been of use on the racecourse. It was 
to have a large hall for public purposes and gymnastic 
exercises, a library and teading-j-room comfeihed, a com- 
mittee ” room, in which each town club, swoh as the Races, 
Football Association, Broker’s Club, V.M.B.A,, *Cold- 
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smiths, etc., Clubs could have kept their own cupboards 
and held their meetings, a non-alcoholic bar and billiard- 
table in the hall, and a range of five bathrooms. The cost of 
this building would have been Rs. 8797, and I had Rs. 4350 
promised me as soon as the scheme was mooted. This 
scheme has, however, been dropped for the present, because 
of my return to England. Captain Lord, to whom I owe 
much in suggestions as to these buildings, had a scheme for 
erecting a somewhat similar building in the newly-acquired 
football ground in Zigon. But when I last saw him I think 
he had only some Rs. 3000 available, and I am not sure 
whether this scheme will be practicable at present. 

In the matter of the construction and organization of 
clubs such as this I am always ready to give my help. I am 
sure that in them lie the chances of the future. And I hope 
to form some guarantee fund which will enable me to 
proceed ahead of subscriptions in constructing such clubs 
on my return to Burma. 

I ivill now turn to the ways in which I think we can help 
sipcial movements^ . : ^ 

, So far as this Society is concerned it would be as well, 
when it gets its own premises, to keep a library of the 
magazines issued on socio-religious subjects. I do not 
think there is any advantage in starting this before we have 
rooms of our own. 

So far as what we can do on our return is concerned, 

I think that what we have to do is — 

1. To consider the advisability of building clubs of 
the type I have discussed, always remembering that 
the building and organization must not be on a type, 
but must suit local requirements. 

2. To join such associations as the Y.M.B.A. arid 
local clubs, and give them the support of any skill in 
otg^ization we may possess. 

' 3. To help iri the acquisition of playgrounds arid 
; and libraries by schools, and in the acquisi^ 

tion of recreation grounds by towhs arid villages. 
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4. To push on the movement for higher Burmese 
Schools for Girls, who must be trained up to the 
standard of their prospective husbands. 

5. To take an interest in football and tennis and 
music, and other popular recreations. 

6. To do everything to help the movement to place 
at least high schools in the hands of men who are 
sportsmen belonging to our English Universities. 

It will be noticed that in this paper I have said little 
about Burmese ladies, and nothing about the social relations 
between English and Burmese ladies, or the. social relations 
which officials should cultivate with Burman gentlemen 
resident within their charges. I think that these are ques- 
tions which are for the present outside the sphere of general 
discussion. What such relations should be must depend 
very much on the individuals who form them. That there 
is good-will on each side we know, and that is sufficient 
as a general observation. 

What I am aiming at is social progress among Burmans 
themselves. 

It may be said that, in dealing so much, as I do, with 
schools and games, I am getting away from my subject, as 
these are but a small part of life. There is force — but not 
much force — in the observation. What we have to provide 
for is more the rising generation than the present. And 
they will go as they were taught at school. Give them 
healthy recreation and reading, and you endow th6m for life 
with healthy body and mind. Encourage organized honest 
sport and societies, and you strike at the two failings of a 
Burman — lack of organization and unreliability. Be sure 
that the boys will make use of the lessons they have learnt 
in after-years ; that they, and their wives with theip, wilTbe 
able to extend and vary their social system to requirements 
with true Burmese grace and politeness. So far as the 
English resident is concerned, he can approach the Burman 
socially on no safer side than that of sport. He may rest 
assured that in a case of difficulty, where advice is 
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necessary, the Burman will sooner go to the official who has 
met him or his son on the ground of sport than to the 
gentleman who has merely expended his endeavours in 
social entertainments. 

PUBLICATIONS REFERRED TO. 

Buddhism ; an illustrated quarterly, published by the Hanthawaddy Print- 
ing Works, Rangoon. 

The Buddhist Review i published by Probsthain and Co., 41, Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C. 

The Rangoon College Buddhist Association Monthly Lectures ; British Burma 
Press. 

The Burman Buddhist; published by the Young Men’s Buddhist Associa- 
tion, Rangoon. 

A discussion followed : 

Mr. J. E. Bridges said that the quick sympathies of a 
Burman, his straightforwardness, his sense of humour and 
his love of sport, made us love him and do all that we could 
for him. But it must be remembered that for social inter- 
course solid character was very necessary. And, moreover, 
many English people judged of their associates socially by 
outward mat-ks. With many English people, the colour of a 
necktie or the way of holding a knife and fork might damn 
any man either in England or in Burma. He considered 
that the principle of clubs for Burmese by Burmen advocated 
in the paper was absolutely right, and was convinced that 
more intimate association with Burmese than they could 
hope for in any other way at present would be the result 
of Englishmen joining these clubs. 

Mating My a U said that the Burmese who came to 
England belonged to the better classes; that they were 
accepted socially while studying in England, and that they 
became accustomed to English social ways ; and that it 
was very hard lines indeed if a Burman, on his return to his 
own country after years in England, was not accepted 
socially by English society, but was kept in ah inferior 
position./,,, ' , ' 

Mr. Hough said in England anri in Europh gener^y 
there were social grades which did riot rnix much 
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socially — he might almost say castes. Every Burman in 
England must know of these grades, and it was impossible 
to free Burma from the system. He agreed that no 
general rules as to intercourse could be laid down, but that 
the amount and nature of social intercourse must be left to 
individuals. 

Mr. Tin heartily endorsed the idea of clubs for 
Burmese. 

Mr. Colston^ in closing the discussion, said that he did not 
consider the question from the point of view of superiority 
or inferiority at all. He did not think that was the 
difficulty. The trouble was that there were two civiliza- 
tions — he could not say which was superior or which 
inferior — in contact ; and that while it would be very 
difficult for the men on each side to strike a common 
measure of social observance, it was almost impossible for 
the women to do so, as social history showed that women 
were intensely conservative. Moreover, it would be much 
easier for men trained in England to adapt themselves to 
the English social round on their return than for their 
wives and mothers who had lived in Burmese society all 
their lives. There was one English social observance, 
dining, held up as a fetish in the East. Now, the English 
customs and the Burmese customs differed so widely on 
this point of dining that it was almost impossible for 
English and Burmese families to dine together without 
restraint unless they were on terms of uncofnmoh intimacy. 
But there were other features of English social life that 
might be of use. 

That brought him back again to the point that the 
difficulty lay in the meeting of two civilizations. Neither 
side could gain anything by discarding their well-tried 
customs. Promotion of social intercourse was, he thought, 
in the present stage, a rnatter for individual kindly feeling 
and consideration, and not for general rules. 
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REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES AND 
ORIENTALISM. 

By Professor Dr. E. Montet. 

GENERAL WORKS. 

The Proceedings of the Fifteenth International Congress of 
Orientalists at Copenhagen in 1908 have appeared.* It 
is a pamphlet of eighty-eight pages, containing, amongst 
other things, the list of members and the agenda of the 
meetings, all of no great interest. 

Of quite a different nature are the two thick volumes of 
the Proceedings of the Congress of North Africa^ which 
took place at Paris in October, i9o8.f This Congress did 
not deal with questions relating to Orientalism, but with 
Colonial questions concerning only the Colonies or countries 
under French protectorate in North Africa, including 
Moroco; political, economical, commercial, and indigenous 
questions (niilitary service, instruction, jurisdiction, religious 
institutions, etc.). The Colonial Congresses take place every 
five years. The two volumes referred to are a model of 
Gongress Proceedings ; the works and the discussions are 
published in extenso. 

Under the title of “Melanges Hartwig Derenbourg”J 
appeared an interesting collection of papers on Orientalism, 
dedicated to the memory of Professor Derenbourg (1908), 
by his friends, his colleagues, and his pupils. The volume, 
which contains a very good likeness of the professor, begins 
with a short and instructive account of Derenbourg by 
Maspero. The most varied subjects are dealt with by the 
thirty-eight French and other contributors to the volume. 

To the dictionary of the Bible, published by the Abbd 

* CopeEhagen, imprimene Graebe, 1909. 

t “Congrbs de rAfricjue du Nord,” compte-rendu des tr^Vaiix put»li6 
par Gb; Depine^ 2 vol. g'^ in 8° (802 et 903 pages). Paris : au sifege du 
Comitd d-organisation du Congrbs, 1909. 

J Paris ; E. Leroux, 1909. 
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F. Vigouroux, has been added fasciculus xxxiv. (Ravisse- 
ment to Royaume de Dieu),* and I desire to draw special 
attention to the articles on the Book of Kings and on the 
Red Sea. 

“La sainte Bible polyglotte/’ published by the same 
author, is now completed with regard to the Old Testa- 
ment. In the form of an appendix to the fifth volume, the 
Hebrew text of the Ecclesiasticus (the Wisdom of Jesus, 
son of Sirach), with translation and numerous notes.f 

The Old Testament and Religion of Israel. 

I have to mention a good French translation of the 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament, by L. Randon.J 
This translation contains good notes and introduction. 
In a general introduction the author retraces the history of 
the Apocrypha in their inclusion in the Greek and Latin 
Bible, and the sanction they had obtained in the course of 
time. With regard to the book of “ Susannah,” the author 
declares that the scholars are not agreed as to the original 
language of this fragment ; it is thought generally, he says, 
that it was written in Greek, because of the play on words 
in verses 55 and 59, which is only possible in Greek, but it 
would not be impossible, according to the author, that 
they were added later, and that there was therefore no 
absolute proof. I cannot, however, agree with this sugges- 
tic>n. The story of Susannah has no sense if you curtail it 
of the incident where the Greek plays on words occur, and 
it seems very unlikely that these plays on words were added 
afterwards. The account of the contradiction of the stories 
in regard to the trees loses, in fact, some of its cha:rni and 
of its savour by this curtailment. According to my opinionj 
the original text was written in Greek. , 

When speaking of Pastor L. Randon’s translation, I naay 
remind our readers of a very good translation of the Apo- 

* Paris: Letouzey et An 4 iQio* 

t Paris : A. et R. Roger et Chernowiz, 1909. 

I “Les livres apocryphes de rAncien Testament.’^ Paris: Fischbacher, 
1909. 
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crypha, with notes, which appeared some years ago, in 
the excellent translation of the Old Testament, according 
to the original texts, by the Abb6 A. Crampon.’*' 

The fine collection of the Ethiopian, Apocrypha translated 
into French by R. Basset, has been enriched by fasci- 
culus xl, which contains the “Explanation of Jesus” 
(Fekkare Iyasous).f This explanation is put in the mouth 
of Jesus, questioned by His disciple, the day of the Lord’s 
supper, on the life hereafter and the circumstances which 
will bring the end of the world. This Apocrypha is recent, 
but it is impossible to fix its exact date. The manu- 
scripts which have preserved us this Apocrypha are of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth century. 

A. Boissier has brought out an interesting work on “ Les 
61dments babylonians de la l^gende de Cain et Abel ” 
(The Babylonian elements of the legend of Cain and Abel).J 
In the difficult passage of Genesis (iv. 7), he remarks that 
in Hebrew corresponds with the Assyrian ni^ HHmy 
and;, that, in the language of the Chaldean soothsayers, the 
demtim is a favburable omet^. With regard to 

sin “sifting at the door in the M thlt is the 

e^ril genius (lumun libbim) personified by the demon called 
mukU re^ limuttim, and frequently mentioned in augural 
Babylonian documents. 

H, Strack has published a second edition, with German 
translation, of the Michnic treatise “Aboda Zara.”§ It 
is known with what care these editions of the treatises 
of the Michna are prepared, with an introduction, notes, 
and a vocabulary. 

To the Talmud of Babylon (text and German translation), 
by Lazarus Goldschmidt, vol. viii. has been added, which 

* “La Sainte Bible,” etc. Paris: Descl^e Lefdbure et 0 % 1905 
(Edition r€vis^e par les Pbres de la C'® de J6sus avec la coHaboratibn de 
Profe'sjseiirs de S*'Siilpiee). ' . ' 

f Paris: librairie de PArt ind^pendarit, 1909,, 

T Cenfeve: A. Kundig, 1999,, 

"Leipzig': 'J’ C. Hinfichf, 'rpqg.,, ^ ^(pqhriften 
in Berlin, No. 5.) 
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contains the first part of the treatise (von fier 

Profanschlachtung).* 

In the collection “ Der alte Orient” I draw attention 
to an interesting study by F. Delitzsch on Assurbanipal 
and the Assyrian civilization of his time.t 

Arabic Literature and Islam. 

The eleventh volume of the “ Bibliographie des ouvrages 
arabes,” by V. Chauvin^ which has recently appeared, is 
devoted to Mahomet. This volume is of very great interest ; 
the author has compiled it with that extraordinary erudition 
and 'that critical sense for which he is well known. As the 
preceding volumes, it contains a valuable detailed analysis 
of important works. The Bibliography of Mahomet is 
divided into five parts : Modern Works, Works Previous 
to 1 8 10, Dissertations on some Special Questions, Occidental 
Legends of Mahomet, Mahomet in Literature. 

The “ History of the Koran,” by Thomas Noeldeke,, has 
just appeared in a second edition, revised by F. Schwally.§ 
This new edition is very valuable and of great interest. 
The first part only has appeared; it treats of the origin 
of the Koran. The work is divided as follows: (I.) Qn 
the Prophecies and Revelations of Mahomet (Mahomet 
as prophet, sources of his teaching, his revelations) ;, (IL) 
On the Origin of the different Parts of the Koran (Surahs 
of Mecca of the first, the second, and the third periods, 
Surahs of Medina, revelations of Mahomet that have no 
relation with the Koran, and have not been preserved i^O 
this book). The author seems to pass very 
the fine work of C, Huart,|| who finds in 

* Leipzig: O. Harrassowitz, 1909. 

t Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1909. / 

I “ Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes publi^^ dan^ 
TEurope Chrdtienne de 18 ro k 1885.” Libge : ll. Vaillant-Carmanne, 1909. 

§ ^^Geschichte des Korans,” von Th. Noldeke, 2^ Aufl. bearbeitet von 
F. Schwally, Theil, fiber den Ursprung des KdrSns, Leipzig, Th; 
Weicher, 1909. 

II Journal Asiatique^ Paris, 1904 (pp. 125-167), et Publications de 
ri^cole des langues orientales vivantes,” Paris, 1899-1903. 
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l-Salt one of the sources of the Koran.* In very learned 
and extensive notes he endeavours to show that there is 
not one original word in the first Surah (the classical 
prayer of Islam), but that all its elements are of foreign 
origin (Old Testament, Apocrypha, Targum, etc.). I am 
of a different opinion. It would be easy by this same 
method to prove that the LorcPs Prayer (Our Father, etc.) 
IS composed of fragments from all sources, and has in 
consequence no originality. This superficial opinion affords 
no real demonstration, and does not convey any conviction. 
It is not to be forgotten that the Islam, notwithstanding 
its derivation from Judaism and Christianity, is a religion 
of extreme originality, 

M. Hartmann has brought out a good manual on Islam, t 
which distinguishes itself by its exactitude and its precision ; 
the part relating to law is particularly well done. The 
author, it is true, is one of the best-informed men on Islam. 

We further mention two interesting essays by I. Goldziher. 
The first deals with the neo-platonic and gnostic elements 
of die Mu&sulman traditioh.| ' The author examines 
especially the thebry of emanhtioii, of which he finds 
^ery curious traees, and the affirmation under varied 
forms of the pre-existence of Mahomet. The second gives 
the Arabic text (in Hebrew characters) and the contents 
of an anonymous treatise on the doctrine of the attributes 
of God, a tract made from the mu^tazilit point of view.§ 

The Encyclopedia of Islam )| has been enlarged by a fourth 
part (Ahmed-Alf Laila wa-Laila) ; the first three parts came 
out in 1908. It is impossible to foresee in what year this 
large work will be terminated, as its publication is so slow. 

* See our Report of July, 1908. 

t “ Der Islam : Geschichte, Glaube, Recht, ein Handbuch,” von . 
Martin Ilartmann, Leipzig : R. Haupt,, 1909. 

I ‘^Neuplatonische und gnostische Elemente im H^dith ” 

AssyjriolQgie und verwandte GebieU ; Strassburg, 1908). 

§ *^'iiin anonymer fraktat zur Attributenlehre ” (Festschrift zijm 70 
GeburistageA. Markavy's ; 

II Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1909. 



THE EMPEROR BABAR AND THE HISTORIAN 
KHWAND AMIR. 

No. II.* 

By H. Beveridge. 

If anyone doubt the startling resemblance between parts 
of the Habibu-s-Siyar and Babar’s Memoirs, let him, in the 
first place, compare the Habib, Bombay edition, II. 292, 
with p. 59 of Erskine’s translation of the Memoirs. In 
both places he will find two lists of names, one giving the 
names of the officers who deserted Babar in 903 a.h., after 
his loss of Samarkand and Andijan, and the other giving 
the names of those who adhered to him. The first list has 
only five names, and they are the same and in the same 
order in both places. The second list, which begins at six 
lines from the foot of the page, has eighteen names in the 
Habib, and twenty in Erskine. The eighteen names of 
the Habib are all in Erskine, and in the same order, and 
the difference of two in the totals is due to Erskine’s 
having wrongly included ‘All Dost Ta gh ai in his list, and 
to his having the entry of “a Jalair.” ‘Ali Dost Ta gh ai 
certainly did not adhere to Babar, for he treacherously 
surrendered the Andijan fort to his enemy, and we find 
him later on, p. 65 of Erskine, at Marghinan, and sueing to 
Babar for pardon. Instead of Muhammad Dost and ‘Ali 
Dost Ta^ai, the proper entry is, as in the Habib, 
“ Muhammad Dost, son of ‘Ali Dost Taghai.” The entry 
“a Jalair” is probably also a mistake, the name being, 
apparently, part of the description of Qasim ‘Ajab. 

Again, if he compare the account of the battle near 
Kardzan, between Babar and Shaibani in 906 a.h., and the 
subsequent siege of Samarkand by the Uzbegs, p. 92 of 
Erskine et seq., with the Habib, pp. 308 and 309, he will 

* For No. I see our issue of October last. 
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find them to agree very closely. Even such minor incidents 
as those of Babar and his companions cutting off the 
cataphracts of their horses before recrossing the Kohik, 
and of Babar’s killing a white horse with a lucky shot from 
his cross-bow, are mentioned in both narratives. 

The lists of officers referred to above do not occur in 
the Tehran edition of the Habib, and it may be urged that 
IChwand Amir inserted them in India, and after seeing 
Babar’s Memoirs, or receiving details from him personally. 
But what shall we say of the Tihran edition, which does 
not contain any note about revision in India, and which is 
based on a manuscript completed in 931 A.H., or September, 
1525, and consequently before Babar had reached India? 
The Tihran edition contains the incident of removing the 
cataphracts, and though it does not mention the killing of 
the horse, its account of the battle, p. 288, and of the siege, 
is nearly as full as that in the Bombay edition. It also 
gives, p, 286, corresponding to p. 304 of the Bombay 
edkipn, the story of ^^ jB dream. Now, though the 

precise date when Babair wrote his Memoirs is not ; known, 
he in several places alludes in them to events which occurre^ 
in India, and so the presumption is that he wrote them 
there, and consequently not earlier than 1526, In his 
account of Samarkand, which occurs early in the volume, 
and under the year 903, he takes occasion to mention that 
Vikramaditya’s Observatory and Tables were constructed 
1,584 years before the date at which he is writing. As 
pointed out by Erskine, 1584 Vik. corresponds to 934 a.h. 
or 1527, and therefore Babar was writing in that year and 
in India. Jahangir in his Memoirs also refers to Vikrama- 
ditya’s date, and in giving the account of th^ eleventh year 
of his reign says that 1026 a.h. (1617 a.d.) corresponds to 
1675 Vik. This agrees with Babar’s statement, ror 934 + 
92 = 1026, and 1584 + 91 = 1675, the difference of a year 
beipg to the shortness of the Muhammadau twelve- 
month. 

The above remarks do not show fh^t Babar copied the 
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Habib, but they seem to show that neither did Khwand 
Amir copy the Memoirs. If, however, Babar did not copy 
the Habib, both he and Khwand Amir must have drawn 
from some common source. Indeed, if Babar did not 
write his Memoirs till he was in India, and some twenty 
years after leaving Ferghana and Herat, he could not have 
g'iven his long details about these places without having 
some memoranda to refer to. I have pointed out in a 
previous article that differences of detail both in Khwand 
Amir's and Babar’s accounts seem to indicate that Khwand 
Amir had other sources of information, and was not a mere 
copyist of the Memoirs, even if we could suppose the 
improbable circumstance that Khwand Amir had seen the 
Memoirs, or had personal information from Babar, and yet 
had riot paraded the fact. To these differences I friay now 
add that the Habib, Bombriy editiori, p. 310, in its account 
of Babar’s leaving 'Satnarkand in the beginning of 907, 
riientions the interesting citcumstance that Babar, on his 
\iray to Andijan, was met by his younger brother Jahangir, 
and warned not to piroceed further, as Andijan was in the 
hands of the enemy. This incident* is not mentioned in the 
Memoirs. 

* The incident is an interesting one, and the Habib’s mention of it is 
evidence that he was not a mere copyist of the Memoirs ; but it is doubtful 
if ffrfealy occurred, for ft aeems to contradict a statement by Babar. 



VON POSER’S DIARY IN PERSIA AND 
INDIA. 


By H. Beveridge. 

I AM indebted to my friend Mr. Irvine for the knowledge 
of this curious record. Von Poser, whose full name was 
Henry von Poser und Gross Nedlitz, was a Silesian gentle- 
man, who travelled in the East in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. He was born at Eisdorf in 1599, 
and his travels began in 1620, and ended in 1624. After 
his return he twice married, and he became Land-steward 
or Factor in a German principality. He died in 1661, and 
was buried in the church of St. Elizabeth in Breslau. He 
wrote the diary of his travels in Latin, and probably it was 
not intended for publication. It was translated into 
German, and published at Jena in 1675 by one B.. G., of 
Schwei(lnitz, who was a dependent of Vori Poser’s son. 
B. G. added some useful notes,* and his tfansliidon is 
doubtless correct; but he, ^aa nfitf^ Q^e#ali§i^ he 
seems to have omitted some passages of the diary, One 
thing he was obliged to omit was some Persian lines in 
praise of the Emperor of India, which used to be sung or 
recited on State occasions. These were copied out into the 
diary for Von. Poser by a Mulla named Allahdad (Theodore). 
Possibly the original diary is still in existence, and if so it 
is to be hoped that some learned German will publish it, 
after correcting the names of persons and places. 

Von Poser seems to have been a pious, simple-minded, 
and simple-living man, with a love of travel, and an 
appreciation of natural scenery. Apparently the chief 
reason for his making a difficult and even dangerous 
journey was the spirit of curiosity, though the presence of a 
friend, Albert Schilling, at Ispahan may also have' fcfeen an 

In the notes there is a genealogical account of the 
taken ftnm a record by Von Poser. - " ft 
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inducement. His travels were extensive, for he traversed 
Asia Minor, Persia, Afghanistan, Upper India, and the 
Deccan. Then he went into Gujerat, and visited Cambay 
and Ahmadabad. He was twice at Surat, and went from 
there to Persia, where he visited the ruins of PersepoHs, 
and then went home by Babylon and Aleppo. His diary 
is very concise, and omits many things that one would like 
to know'. But it is full of names and dates, and as he was 
in India at the interesting time when Shah Jahan was 
rebelling against his father Jehangir, the diary contains 
some valuable historical details. The diary expands some* 
what after Von Poser leaves Agra for the Deccan, and 
contains notices of Ujjain, MandQ, Masulipatam, etc. 

Von Poser left his home on August 20, 1620, and went 
first to Constantinople, where he stayed till the following 
January. He set off for the East on the 20th of that 
month, and had a hard journey through Asia Minor, over 
steep hills and snowy roads. Apparently his motive for 
leaving in the depth of winter was that a Persian ambas-- 
sador, T^lAta Beg, was returning then, and gave him as a 
companidn one Dargah Quli Beg. At Osmanjik he met 
with afiother ambassador, Mufiammad SS-leh Beg, who 
fes the servant of the Shah of Gilan. Von Poser’s friends 
tried to dissuade him from his iourney, and John Eyre, the 
firidsh ambassador at Constantinople, refnarked to him 
Ifliat thotigh it was sweet to die for ond’s fatherland, it was 
•sweeter to die in it ; and that though he hoped the yotiMg 
man would return safely from Persia, where he had nothing 
to d 4 i and to hope for, he considered such a result to be 
doubtful. Poser journeyed -via Scutari, , the KM 

Irmak Riter f Red River, the ancient Halys), Osmaniik, 
Tokat, and Erzerum, and reached Ispahan on J une Dn 

the way he was struck with Khonsar, which he thought the 
most delightful town in Pdrsia. He had an iriter view with 
Abbas I. on June 15, and in Ispahan he met with his 
friend Albert*, Schilling and the famous traveller Pietro 
Della Vah6. ' He greatly admired Imam Quit’s bridge 
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over the Zendrud. He set off for India in company with 
one Claudio Bourne, and passing by Farah and Girishk, and 
crossing the Helmand, reached Qandaharbn September 21. 
At that time both Girish and Qandahar were in the possession 
of Jehangir, the then Governor of Qandahar being Bahadur 
K. Uzbeg. Von Poser admired Qandahar very much, but 
found it a dissolute place ; the three evils he noticed in 
it were wine-drinking, smoking, and the use of coffee {?).* 
He was not surprised that Shah Abbas should look with 
longing eyes on the place, and indeed it was not many 
months afterwards that he took it from Jehangir. 

Von Poser suffered much from illness on this journey, 
but at last arrived at Alachan (?) on the Indus. On 
November 5 he reached Multan, and on November 23 
Lahore. He praises the beautiful road, shaded with trees, 
from Lahore towards Agra (made by Jehangir). He 
notices Sultanpur, Serai Jehangirpur, Nicandar (Nakodar), 
Ludiana, Sirhind, Hodal. Among interesting things he 
mentions the fall of the meteorite in the Jallundhar district 
chronicled by Jehangir, and says three swords weare made 
out of it. He also met in with Augu^inus Hiriart, or 
Hiriard, of Bordeaux in Gascony, the engineer of the Great 
Moghul. This must be the Austin of Bordeaux of Sh^h 
Jahan’s time, and Hiriart is perhaps a corruption of 
Hunarmand, a title which Jehangir conferred on a 
European artist. Von Poser was at Delhi on January 4, 
1622. He saw Jehangir when he was in camp at Bali (?), 
and was struck by his thoughtful countenance. He alsp 
visited Faridabad, Mathura, etc., and was twice at Agri. 
He left it for the Deccan in July. Halting at Dholpur, he 
describes the contest between the servants of Jehangir and 
Shah Jahan for the possession of that place. Antri, near 
Gwalior, he mentions as famous for its gardens. His 
account of Ujjain is somewhat full. He notices the ascetic 

Msewhere he speaks of coffee {kefe) as making popple paad, but I am 
doubtful if kefe means coffee, or if the word has been cotrcptly translated 
from; the liatin. Hemp or opium ifoknar) is more likely tp have bepn 
tofeant by Von Poser. ' ' 
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Jadrup, and the story that the Sepra sometimes flowed 
with milk. At Mandu he tells the story, referred to by 
Abu-1-Fazl and Jehangir, of the foundation of the city, and; 
of the stone that turned everything to gold. He saw Shah 
Jahan, and describes him as a middle-aged man, with along 
black beard and a very pale face. He also chronicles the 
scandal, alluded to by Sir T. Roe, that he was at one time 
the lover of Nur Jahan. He asserts that Shah Jahan 
murdered Khusrau, and mentions the rumour that he at 
first tried to strangle him with his own hands. He was 
stopped by Khusrau’s calling out: “Who dares, under the 
government of Shah Jahan, to put his wicked foot here 
at midnight.” The actual murderers, he says, were Rajah 
Bukar-Manjick (? Vickramajit), Hakim Alumbdi, and a 
Georgian slave named Risa. He says they first tried to 
suffocate Khusrau with pillows, then they tried to strangle 
him, and finally they killed him with clubs. I do not think 
there is sufficient evidence that Shah Jahan killed Khusrau ; 
but certainly he was partly to blame for the suspicion, for 
he should not have importuned his father to make over 
Khusrau to him. It was a curious arrangement, and one 
that Jehangir should not have consented to make. It is 
rather in favour of Shah Jahan that Jehangir, while abusing 
Shah Jahan, and calling him the “ Wretch,” never accuses 
him of having killed Khusrau. 

Won Poser stopped at Akbar Serai on the Nerbudda, and 
sp^ks of being glad to leave behind him a great river and 
also Gatti Bamour (?), where not long before had been shed 
the blood of that honourable man Hermann Abraham. He 
was a servant of Shah Jahan, and was returning to him 
when he was murdered. The diarist visited Burhanpur, 
and saw in the Deccan Murtaza Nizam Shah 11., whom he 
calls Brand (Burhan) Nigam Shah, and says he was a boy 
of fifteen. He had no real power, everything being managed 
by Malik Ambar, Von Poser also went to Bijapur, or 
rather Nauraspur, where Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah was reigning. 
Here he met in with George Krieger, a Knight of the 
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Golden Fleece, etc. Apparently Von Poser was a poor 
man, and was often indebted to Dutchmen and others for 
his subsistence. On June 2, 1623, he was at Surat, and 
was kindly treated by Peter van den Broecke. The most 
remarkable thing that happened while he was there was 
the arrival of ‘Abdullah Khan after his defeat at Afimadabad. 
‘Abdullah lost everything- on this occasion, but became 
richer than ever by plundering Jehangir's servants, Haji 
Jalalu-d-din, RqI?. Ullah Hakim, and others. Von Poser 
gives ‘Abdullah the name of Giachemi — i.e.^ Zakhmi, or 
“Wounded,” which is also used by the author of the “ Maagir- 
1 -Umara.” He speaks of Broach as being governed by 
Bulaqi, the unhappy son of the ill-starred Khusrau. Bulaqx 
was then under the charge of his grandfather, the Khan 
A’jjim. In another place he speaks of the Khan A’jsim — 
i,e., ‘Azizkoka — as having fourteen daughters and twelve 
sons. Von Poser returned to Surat on October 19, 1623, 
and left it* for the Persian Gulf on November 15. He 
mentiotis that there were four English ships lying at Surat 
— viz., the Blessing, the the William and the 

Reformation. On his returli homb he was married on 
June 26, 1629,' and, two days afterwatds> an Indian boy 
whom he had bought in the Deccan was baptized. The 
account which the young proselyte gave of himself is 
curious. There had been a great famine in the Carnatic, 
and his mother sold him to a sepoy, the sepoy resold him 
to a Dutch captain, and the latter sold him to Von Poser. 



MR. KEIR HARDIE’S “INDIA.”* 

By R. a. L. Moore, Esq., i.c.s. (retired). 

I propose to make some remarks on “ India” — not India 
the venerable Motherland of history, philosophy, and 
religion — but the India evolved by Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
powerful imagination ; the “ India,” in fact, comprised in 
the narrow bounds of this little blue book. 

My remarks will be brief, for the excellent reason that I 
propose to deal less with the impressions and suggestions 
of Mr. Keir Hardie than with the alleged facts on which 
these impressions are based, for we shall doubtless agree 
that if the premises are inaccurate, the deductions are not 
likely to be correct. Now, to begin at the beginning, l^t 
us turn to the first page of Mr. Keir Hardie’s preface. 
He there informs us that his book is the result of two 
months occupied in travelling through India. 

Think of it, two months for traversing “the vasty 
plains of Ind,” to use a Shakesperian expression — two 
months for comprehending and forming an opinion on 
the condition of a sub-continent as large as all Europe 
without Russia, possessing religions older and a social 
system more coniplex than anything to be found in the 
Western world, and inhabited by a fifth of., the "whole 
human race, a population of three hundred millions, . the 
largest in the world "with the possible exception, of Chih?4 , 
Why, the feat of the agile Yankee, who boasted 
he had “ done England in a week,” look? small hefore the 
traversing of India apd the comprehension of Indiap cp^- 
ditions in two months. - , a. , ' s 

Such breathless hurry on the part of pur author ahvipusly 
discounts the value of the “ impressions and suggestion^” 
he has offered to the public. 

* For discussion on this paper see Proceedings of the East; ln#a 
Association elsewhere in this Review. 
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However, if Mr. Keir Hardie’s agility was extraordinary, 
his modesty is commendable, for on this same first page he 
writes: “/ have neither claim nor desire to pose as an 
authority on India and its affairs! What a pity that so 
f^ir a promise was so belied in the performance ! For on 
the last two pages of his preface this modest appreciator 
of his own lack of Indian knowledge and experience, who 
doesn’t pretend to even a superficial acquaintance with any 
Indian language, writes as follows : “ The policy now being 
pursued by the Government is to show special favour to the 
Mohammedans, and it looks with a complacent eye upon, 
even if it does nothing to foster, outbursts of fanatical 
strife between the two sections of religious belief! 

Now, what evidence does Mr. Keir Hardie adduce to 
support this outrageous charge against the Government of 
India? What instance does he quote to show partiality 
towards the Mohammedans or approval of inter-racial 
dissension ? Not one — not a single word of evidence. 
But if anyone thinks it worth his while to seek evidence to 
ihe contrary let him renieniber the appointment of two 
distinguished Indians to the Secrfetaty of State’s Council, 
One a Hindu and the other a Mohammedan ; the appoint- 
ment of one eminent Hindu to the Viceroy’s Council, 
though no Mohammedan was appointed ; and the appoint- 
ment of Indian judges to, I believe, the benches of every 
High or Chief Court in India, the majority being Hindus. 

For instance, in the Bombay High Court there is one 
Hindu and one Parsi judge, but no Mohammedan, while 
the Judicial Commissioners of Oude and the Central Pro- 
vinces are both Hindus. So, too, to take another line, are 
the Vice-Chancellors of both the Calcutta and Bombay 
Uniyersities. These facts do not support Mf. Keir 
Hardie’s allegation that undue partiality is shown to the 
Mdharnmedans, nor does the immense preponderance of 
Hindus in the ranks of the subordinate judiciary and the 

On passing from the Preface tO' p. i of the bbok itself, 
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we read as follows : At no period of India! s history has 
there ever been such a regular soaking drain upon its people 
as now. It is calculated that the British capital invested in 
India in railways^ irrigation schemes, public works, and 
undertakings of various kinds, amounts to five hundred 
millions. That itself at 5 per cent, interest represents a 
burden upon India of twenty-five millions sterling a year. 
By a burden I mean that the interest is paid to bond- 
holders in this country, and is not therefore benefiting the 
people from whom it is taken.” Now, interest is generally 
supposed to benefit the person to whom it is paid in return 
for the loan of his capital. Apparently Mr. Keir Hardie 
considers that this general rule should be abrogated in 
some way in favour of India. As a matter of fact, what 
Indians do benefit by is the expenditure in India of British 
capital. For proof of this, reference may be made to the 
flourishing and populous canal colonies in the Punjab and 
Sind, to the millions of Indians who travel over the ever- 
increasing network of Indian railways, and to the thousands 
of labourers employed in Indian tea-gardens, Indian mines, 
Indian mills, and on these same Indian railways, being 
thereby withdrawn from the overcrowded calling of agri- 
culture. India, in using and paying interest on British 
capital, forms one of a goodly company of advanced com- 
mupities, other members of which are Canada, Australia, 
the Argentine Republic, and, last but not least, the United. 
States of America, all of whom borrow capital front 
Britain, and pay interest for its use to British investors,' 
Why, just lately Sir Joseph Ward, Prime Minister of New 
Zealand (a community so advanced that it has improved 
suffragettes off the face of the earth by giving them tke vote) 
returned home ' from a visit to England. He promptly 
called a public meeting to give an account of his steward- 
ship, and at once proceeded to put his audience into good 
humour by announcing that he had managed to borrow 
another million in London for New Zealand, and that 
New Zealand’s borrowing powers in the London market 
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were unimpaired. Loud applause from . the intelligent and 
appreciative audience. New Zealanders don’t talk of a 
soaking drain when they pay interest to British . investors. 
No, they welcome all the British capital they can get and 
ask for more — like Oliver Twists up to date. 

The fact is that Mr. Keir Hardie’s remark that India is 
not benefited by the interest she pays for capital borrowed 
is inspired by Socialism. According to the thorough-paced 
Socialist, all interest on investments is robbery^ being mi- 
earned increment. How would this doctrine commend 
itself to the great banking and money-lending classes in 
India ? It is most certainly a matter for regret that a 
larger portion of the capital expended in executing the 
great public works in India has not been provided by 
Indian investors. Apparently the rate of interest offered 
is not high enough to attract most of them, but that 
Government would gladly welcome their larger participa- 
tion will be obvipus to anyone who reflects that, the greater 
feBe number Pf Indians, who have a pecuniary interest in the 


prosperity of Government undertakings, the greater the 
hold Government has on their enlightened loyalty. 

Finally, it must be remembered that much more than 
half the British capital borrowed by India has bpen put by 
the Government of India to reproductive uses, has been 
expended on railways or irrigation canals, which pay a 
much higher rate of interest than the 3|- per cent, paid to 
the British investor. With the surplus profit thus obtained 


the Government of India is able to avoid fresh or to reduce 
existing taxation, as» for instance, in the* case of the salt- 
tax. In this way the use of British capital has resulted not 
in a drain on the resources of the people of India, but I 
direct alleviation of the burden of taxation borne by 
On p. 2 Mr. Keir Hardie asserts that the 
y^atgr has to pay in taxeS; and local cesses “ 
f%.:fer cent, of the karvestr .A few linens' far|het':,;‘C>in7,b^ 
to time. 4 ke revenue charges are 
so 'dkat tko(^t^@nirwment may 
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be wrung from the overweighted peasant. Increases of 
30 per cent, are common, and there are many on record of 
50, 70, and even 100 per centi 

, Well, I have heard a tale of an eminent philanthropist, 
which I didnt believe, that his income was nothing a year, 
on which he lived, giving away the surplus in charity. 

According to our author, this is often the position of the 
Indian cultivator. For clearly, if a man starts by paying 
Government 75 •per cent, of his harvest — that is his 
gross produce — and then has his payments increased by 
50, 70, or even 100 per cent., he must in his last and worst 
state be paying over to Government not only all his 
harvest, but something more in addition- Where does he 
get that something more from ? Does he extract it from 
the air, as a conjuror produces rupees apparently from 
space ? But the Indian cultivator is no conjuror. He is 
simply an honest, hard-working peasant farmer, who cer- 
tainly does not pay over to Government more thaa all his 
harvest, or even 75 per cent, of it. Various estimates of 
what he actually does pay have been made by various 
authorities, and probably the variety of the estimates 
results from the variety of the localities in which they were 
made. ^ , 

Thus, I have seen it stated that in the Deccan, where the 
la|id is often poor* the revenue demand averages 7 per cenh 
of the, produce, and that in Guzerat, which abounds la 
ri^h ppttpn-^h^^ averages 20 per cent. oT the pro- 

duce;; while in the Punjab, I believe, the Governm^t shai;^ 
of. the rent is nominally about half the. produce;, 
actually less. A paipphlet lately issued by this Assoahtlpn 
puts the average revenue demand for the whole of India at 
about 8|- per cent of the gross produce. This , is 

.evolved by taking the average gross producef.as^^^w 
•only Rs. 15 per acre, and by pointing out |hat: the; 
revenue demand is rather less than. Rs. : i4- por acre, the 
total revenue demand for all British. I ndiavbeing in round 
igures Rs. 300,000,000, and the total area of crops beigg 
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about 250,000,000 acres. This estimate is supported 
by the results of an inquiry made by the Government of 
India, which showed the average incidence of land revenue 
on gross produce per acre to be from 6 per cent, to 
10 per cent, throughout British India, excepting some 
parts of Madras and Guzerat, where the incidence reaches 
20 per cent. But even if the average incidence be pitched 
higher than this, it has never, been placed by any person 
possessed of a competent knowledge of Indian agricultural 
conditions at anything approaching Mr. Keir Hardie's wild 
flight of fancy. I understand that the maximum estimate 
is that of Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt, a distinguished 
Indian Revenue officer, now Diwan of Baroda, who has 
placed the highest incidence of land revenue on gross 
produce at about 31 per cent, in Madras, and 33 per cent, 
in Bombay. But Mr. Keir Hardie’s lowest surpasses Mr. 
Dutt’s highest by a trifle of about 225 per cent. As for 
the periodical increases of land revenue made by the Indiail 
Governments, in the Bombay Presidency, at all events — 
the part of India I know best— nO increase is made 
because of tenants’ improvements. All Government takes 
is a toll on the “unearned increment resulting from public 
improvements or rises in the price of produce^ Does 
Mr. Keir Hardie disapprove of the taxation of unearned 
increment in England ? or does he change his politics east 
of Suez ? 

On pp. 10 and ii of his book Mr. Keir Hardie speaks 
of '' Lord Cnrzons autocratic method of forcing his un- 
digested and ill- advised scheme of partition upon the 
province in the teeth of the opposition of practically the 
entire population! 

Now, on his p. 29 our author himself says that 75 per 
cent, of the people of Eastern Bengal — the province result- 
ing from the partition— are Mohammedans. It is a matter 
bf common knowledge thm the bulk of these Mohammedans 
are in favour of the partition, and have held public meetings 
to protest against the idea of its revocation. Quite apart, 
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then, from the merits or demerits of Lord Curzon’s action, 
on which I offer no opinion, it is a mis-statement of fact 
to allege that it was opposed by practically the entire 
population. 

In fact, on his p. 33 Mr. Keir Hardie himself writes : 

In the new Eastern Province of Bengal two-thirds of the 
population are Mohammedan, and many of the Mussulman 
leaders therefore support the partition, since it gives them a 
sphere in which their influence is dominant." 

Here the writer gives an obvious reason why the parti- 
tion should not be opposed by “ practically the entire popu- 
lation,” and here we find the positive politician, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, of p. 10, contradicted by the eminent Indian 
authority, Mr. Keir Hardie, of p. 33. 

That our author should call the Mohammedans of 
Eastern Bengal, on p. 29, 75 per cent, of the population 
of that province, and put them down at only two-thirds 
of that population on p. 33, is characteristic of his weakness 
in accuracy or in arithmetic — perhaps both. 

On p. 73, Mr. Keir Hardie writes with reference to the 
separation of magisterial and administrative functions : 

It is obviously absurd that the official responsible for 
framing a charge should also be the party to try it." 

This remark presumably . refers to the fact that the 
Bfetrict Magis»te is the-bssad not only of the magistracy, 
but of the police bf a district. The District Magistrate, 
h#weyer, rarely tries original cases. 

His lUagisterial functions are chiefly confined to heating 
appeal?; in minor cases, while the appeals in the more 
serious cases are heard by the Sessions Court. Apart 
from the District Magistrate, no magistrate has any ad- 
ministrative control over the police. 

On p. 80, Mr. Keir Hardie remarks in regard to the 
Native States : ’’Each State is under obligation to main- 
tain certain military forces, which are at the disposal of the 
British authorities when needed for the defence of India. 
This had its origin, I believe, in a good-natured offer of one 
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of the Indian rulers at a time when there was threatened 
trouble with Russia, and what was then a voluntary offer of 
help on his part to the Imperial Government has become 
practically a compulsory charge on the Native States for all 
time to come. It hampers the Native States seriously in 
many directions! 

This is a striking instance of the manner in which 
Mr. Keir Hardie makes positive and sweeping assertions 
on subjects with which he is very imperfectly acquainted. 
First of all, his allegation that each Native State is under 
obligation to maintain troops is simply not true. Many of 
the smaller States maintain no troops at all. In the case 
of those States that do maintain them, their forces may, 
generally speaking, be divided into two classses ; 

(a) Those kept under treaty obligations with the supreme 
Government. These treaties are often a century old, and 
have certainly nothing to do with Russia, The troops main- 
tained under them are kept for the internal policing of the 
State to which they beloi^f^ intended nof 

toed for the defence of Ind^ia agahist^ !^^ foes. 

(h) Those commonly called Imperial Service Troops, 
These Tatter are contrived a double debt to pay. They 
serve both to maintain internal order in the Stales^ a^nd to 
assist in the defence of India against external foes. Their 
maintenance is entirely voluntary on the part of the States. 
Thus, one of the leading States, that of Baroda, keeps no 
Imperial Service Troops, and the troops themselves are 
not a burden on the States that maintain them, but a 
source of pride--^ pride thoroughly justified by the. efificieney 
and gallantry d^played by many of them on the Northr 
-West Frontier. ' : ; 

On p. 87 Mr. Keir Hardie remarks : The 
MOW persisting and continuing in a way, and matmer hUherto 
.imlmomn, and I beRem the camse to be, the growing: poverty" 
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did the Parsis of Bombay suffer so severely from it ? The 
Parsis are an enlightened and well-to-do community. They 
boast, and I believe with truth, that there are no beggars 
among them. Why, then, were they stricken with plague ? 
Certainly, not because of poverty^ from which they are 
ntarkedly and commendably free. Again, if poverty pro- 
duces plague, why did the epidemic ravage the Native 
States, which are not subject to the “ soaking drain ” of 
the British Government ? Why did it attack so virulently 
even the State of Baroda, which Mr. Keir Hardie fre- 
quently and rightly eulogizes for progress and prosperity, 
and the State of Mysore, that model of administration by 
Indians for Indians ? 

No ! The real cause of the spread of the plague is clear 
to anyone who is not bent on finding a reason which may 
discredit the Government of India. That cause consists 
in the increased facilities of communication. When 
Ahmedabad was overwhelmed with plague in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, the foul disease did not 
spread throughout India, because railways did not then 
exist and roads were few, bad, and unsafe. As a conse- 
quence, the inhabitants of affected localities could not fly 
to distant places, carrying the infection with them. Mr. 
Keir Hardie begins hjs chapter headed “Poverty and, 
Pli^gue •’ with some Statistics— given on his p. 85 — of the 
average income of various peoples, per person pet annum. 
He takes the average Indian income per head to be 
per annum on Lord Gurzon’s authority, and he states the 
average ihoome per head in England to be ;^42, withoat, 
however, stating the source of his information. He igpes 
on to point oUt that, as the Indian income is less than one- 
twentieth of that in England, “ perpetual poverty is bound 
to be the lot of the inhabitants the inhabitants of 

India. N ow, there is no doubt that India is a poor country 
and that England is a rich one. But England was poor 
once ; indeed, she has not been rich for much more than a 
century. She has only become rich by developing her 
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industries. India’s industries are still in their infancy. 
Develop them and the material condition of the people will 
improve pari passu. It is absurd to speak of perpetual 
poverty in connection with a country that grows nearly all 
the jute in the world, the best rice, the best tea, and the 
best indigo ; that can boast of coal-mines, gold-mines, and 
mines of manganese ore ; that can point to teeming oil- 
wells and wide-spreading sugar-cane fields ; and that is 
one of the chief contributors to the world’s stock of cotton 
and of wheat. 

No! all that India needs is development by the applica- 
tion of more capital — Indian capital, if possible, and if that 
is not sufficiently available, then capital from wherever it 
can be obtained. Now to turn from generals to particulars, 
from countries to individuals, it should be pointed out that 
the fact, actual or alleged, that the English individual 
income is twenty-one times that of the individual in India, 
is not a fair measure of the comparative well-being of the 
Englishman and the Indian. To begin with, the so-called 
nverag© of incomes England is swollen by the fortunes 
of a number of Binltir-mihiohairesi whose counterparts are 
much less numelrous in India. Just lately Mr, Wadia, a 
Parsi millionaire of Bombay, left a fortune of about one 
million sterling. This is, I believe, the biggest Indian 
fortune heard of since the death of Mr. Tata some years 
ago— Mr. Tata, the patriotic founder of the Indian Re- 
search University. But during the first six months of the 
current financial year the British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has levied death duties on one fortune of about;^2,5oo,ooQy 
on another of about £2^,000,000, and on a third, that of 
Mr. Morison, of nearly ;^7, 000, 000. Again, in a list of the 
eight or nine richest women in the world which Jaiteh^, 
appeared in the Press, two British names appeared but no 
Indian ones. The Marchioness of Graham, formerly Lady 
Idary Hamilton, is credited with 5, 000, 000 sterling, and 
the Duchess of Roxburghe, an American heiress married 
to ;a Scottish peer, with ;^4,ooo,ooo sterling. ; Furtherf; h 
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must be remembered that well-being depends not more on 
the amount of hard cash possessed than on climate, customs, 
and local prices. There is little difference in the well-being 
of the average working-rnan, whether he be German, British, 
or American, though the German draws the lowest and the 
American the highest wages of the trio. Now, most Indian 
working-men live in villages and own thpir own houses. 
Thus, the item of rent bulks much less largely in the Indian 
than in the English household budget among the working- 
classes. So, too, the warmer climate of India entails less 
expenditure on clothes and fuel, and the Indians, chiefly 
because of religious scruples, consume much less meat and 
intoxicating liquors than the British of a corresponding 
class. But rent, clothes, fuel, meat and drink, are the chief 
heads of household expenditure in Europe. As the Indian 
pays less under every one of them than his Western counter- 
part, the difference in well-being between them is by no 
means so great as would appear primd facie from a hasty 
comparison of the cash representing their individual in- 
comes. 

The next charge Mr. Keir Hardie brings against his 
fellow-countrymen in India is one of lack of consideration for 
the Indian cultivator in years when the harvest is bad, as 
compared with the sympathy shown by native rulers in 
past times. Speaking of the native administration of former 
days he says, on p. \ '' When the harvest was poor the 
ruler's share of it was small in proportion^ while, on p. 92, 
he states that the peasant’s rent under British rule is a 
'' fixed quantity , "whether the crop be good or bad.'” Now, 
I have no fault whatever to find with Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
commendation of the good points in native administration* 
But I submit that if he was able by inquiry to ascertain 
these good points, he could equally well have discovered 
by investigation commendable features in British adminis- 
tration, and he was equally bound to report them if he 
wished to state his case fairly. 

I will speak of that part of British India with which I am 
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best acquainted, the Bombay Presidency, where I served 
in the Revenue Department for a quarter of a century. As 
regards that Presidency Mr. Keir Hardie’s allegation that 
the rent paid by the cultivators to Government is a fixed 
quantity, the same in good and bad years alike, is a sheer 
untruth. 

For years past in British Western India under the stand- 
ing orders of Government, the collectors of districts regulate 
the revenue demand according to the harvest. In bad 
years they suspend and remit considerable amounts not 
only of the ordinary land revenue, but of the water-rate 
payable for irrigational facilities. More than that, they are 
allowed, with the sanction of their official superiors, to 
suspend, and even to remit at times, payment of cash loans 
made to the cultivators by Government, technically called 
takavL If Mr. Keir Hardie could get information about 
what was done a century or two ago before the era of the 
■British Government, what debarred him from obtaining 
information about the§e facts of to-day ? 

Mr. Keir Hardie proceeds farther with his contrast on 
p. 89, where he says: M or were the interests of the 
Pariahs so much neglected as it is custdinarf to assume. Here 
who custom secured for the lowest class of workers not only 
certain harvest perquisites^ but also the free use of certain 
landsl And farther down the same page he says certain 
young Pariahs informed him “ things were worse for 
their class now ^ because they no longer had free use of 
land.*' 

, Now 1 prefer to make statements about matters of which 
I have personal knowledge. I shall therefore again refer to 
the Bombay Presidency. . In the Bombay Deccan the class 
corresponding to the Madras Pariahs are called Mhars. At 
this moment these Mhars have the free use of certain lands 
in each village, technically called hadola and harka lands, 
and at the present time they receive certain harvest per- 
quisites technically called baluta. But Mr. Keir Hsu’din did 
nm tali^i the trouble to ascertain these features of th|f 
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existing administration well known to every revenue official 
in the Western Presidency. 

On p. 92 Mr. Keir Hardie takes up a fresh line of attack 
against the British administration. He writes as follows : 
“ Wken the peasant wants fuel he has to go to the Govern- 
ment depdt and buy it^ or obtain a licence, on payment of a 
fee, of course, to go a 7 td cut it, even when the trees are grown 
on his own land." 

Well, if the peasant wants to get fuel from a Government 
depot, why shouldn’t he pay for it ? He would have to pay 
if he went to a shop. Not even in Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
merry England has Government reached the pitch of giving 
away its property to all comers free of charge. But as 
regards the necessity for a licence to cut down a man’s own 
trees, the facts are as follows : Within a mile of a Govern- 
ment forest a licence is necessary, but there and there only, 
the reason being that the wood in these forests was being 
depleted by thefts, and removed under the pretext that it 
had been cut in private lands. Outside the mile limit the 
private owner can cut down his own trees without licence, 
let, or hindrance, it being always remembered that teak, 
blackwood, and sandalwood, valuable and comparatively 
rare trees, quite unsuitable for fuel, are Government 
property. Moreover, the inhabitants of neighbouring 
villages are permitted to gather dead wood for fuel free 
of charge in Government forests, and are allowed, also free 
of charge, to lop the branches of trees in specific parts 
of those forests in certain regions where it is custornary to 
use wood-ash for manure. 

Then on p. ’ 106 Mr. Keir Hardie writes : “ It is a 
monstrous thing that an Indian, no matter what his qualifcct- 
tions, who has not been able to visit London to pass hisI.C.S^ 
Examination should have nothing higher than a deputy 
collectorship or sub- district ptdgeship to look forward to.". 

It is a monstrous thing that Mr. Keir Hardie should 
insist on making sweeping assertions without regard to 
qualifying circumstances. It is not necessary for Indians 
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to have passed the I.C.S. Examination in London to enable 
them to reach the bench of the various High and Chief 
Courts in India or the various Advocate- Generalships. 
Moreover, certain posts for many years reserved for the 
Indian Civil Service have been thrown open to the Pro- 
vincial Services — for example, two collectorships and two 
District judgeships in the Bombay Presidency, and four 
District judgeships in the United Provinces. 

On p. 115 Mr. Keir Hardie writes : all India the 

liquor revenue has gone up from ^1,561,000 in 1874 io 
£6,000,000 in 1906. That state of things in a nation 
where the use of intoxicating liquors is condemned by all 
forms of religion is very serious! 

If the writer’s figures are accurate the increase in the 
revenue is no doubt very considerable, though the total sum 
in 1906 is less than one-fifth of the revenue raised from 
excise and licences for the sale of liquor in the British Isles, 
where the population is less than one-fifth of that of British 
india*^J., the British Government gets a revenue from 
alcohol more than twenty-five a® great as that of the 
Government of India per head of their respective popula- 
tions. The increase mentioned by the author is due, in 
part, to the increase in population during the thirty-four 
years from 1874 to 1908,, but chief y to the increased 
charges levied by Government on liquor distillers, who 
have recouped themselves by charging more for the liquor 
they sell. 

Now, as Mr. Lloyd George has found during the current 
financial year, increased cost of liquor is generally accom- 
panied by decreased consumption. Moreover during the 
past generation the British Indian Government has greatly 
strengthened its machinery for checking illicit distillatipn. 
When the increased cost of licit and the decreased supply 
of illicit liquor are taken into consideration, the rise in 
liquor revenue, on which Mr. Keir Hardie lays stress, loses 
much of its significance. Let me add that in Western 
India of late years Government has paid— and rightly 
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paid — increased attention to the wishes of the residents of 
a locality when deciding whether a liquor shop should be 
established or maintained there. 

On p. 118 Mr. Keir Hardie says : “ Tie natives of India 
are thus practically barred from the higher paid positions in 
their own Civil Service I 

As a matter of fact, if an Indian succeeds in the com- 
petitive examination for the Indian Civil Service— and 
some do so every year — his pay is exactly the same as that 
of his European fellow-servants. At the present moment 
a distinguished Hindu has passed up the ladder of the 
Civil Service to the high office of member of the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India. Indeed, in one 
important respect the Indians are even better off than their 
European confreres. They are servingin their native country, 
in a climate and amid surroundings naturally more congenial 
to them than to Europeans. They have not to suffer separa- 
tion from home and family, and the heavy expense entailed 
by sending wife and children to Europe, and by periodically 
resorting thither themselves for the maintenance or restora- 
tion of health. 

As a final test of the accuracy of Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
statistics, reference may be made to his p. loi, where the 
following passage occurs: '^Nowadays it is a rare tkmg 
for cc Collector to remain longer than three or four years in 
a district which may be as large as Scotland or Wales, with 
perhaps ten times the population of either, and then he is 
moved on to another where he is a total stranger I 

Now at the census of 1901 the population of Scotland 
was about 4,500,000. Ten times this number would be 
45,000,000 ; where in all India is there a collectorate^f.^., 
a District, with a population of 45,000,000 ? Why, there is 
only one Indian province. Western Bengal, which is ruled 
by a Lieutenant-Governor, with so large a population. The 
maximum population for a collectorate is about 3,000,000, 
so that Mr. Keir Hardie’s fecund fancy has over-stated the 
maximum merely by i, 500 per cent. This passage may well 
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be a touchstone for testing the genuineness of many of our 
author’s statistics. 

I have had to disagree with so many of Mr, Keir 
Hardies statements that it comes as a pleasant surprise 
when I find one that I can heartily support. It occurs on 
p. to3, and runs as follows : “ The treatment tvhich is being 
meted out to Indians in British Colonies^ especially in 
Canada and South Africa^ is also a running sore I' 

Apparently matters have been arranged in Canada, but 
the hardships suffered by Indians in South Africa still 
continue, and have lately been voiced at a great public 
meeting in Bombay. In my humble opinion it is a genuine 
and serious grievance that all loyal and law-abiding Indians 
in their capacity as British citizens should not be able to 
go and come, live and die, practise trades and professions, 
in any part of the British Empire. 

I have now, briefly surveyed Mr. Keir Hardie’s book, 
and shall end by stating still more briefly my conclu- 
sions. I do not wish to impugn the author’s bona fides, 
but I cannot acquit him on the charge of culpable negligence. 
His book from beginning to end is a diatribe against his 
fellow-countrymen in India. He can find nothing good in 
their work in the East. Even where their procedure is 
primd facie harmless or even beneficial, its underlying in- 
tention is in his eyes fraught with selfishness. Whenever 
he draws a comparison between Native Indian and British 
Indian rule, the contrast is always made to tell against the 
latter by the simple method of mis-stating, or omitting to 
state, its best characteristics. It has been said that statistics 
can be made to prove anything. That is doubly true when 
they are compiled with such childish inaccuracy as not in- 
frequently vitiates Mr. Keir Hardie’s figures and statements. 
The writer is a man of standing, the late leader of the 
Independent Labour Party in Parliament. He originally 
wrote his hook in the form of letters to the Labour Leader y' 
a newspaper which claims to circulate ahibng th^. working- 
classes of this couritry. It was all the niOre incumbetxt On^^ 
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him to be careful that his statements were fair to all parties, 
and thoroughly tallied with facts, when his position and his 
public, most of whom had no first-hand knowledge of India, 
were considered. Short as Mr. Keir Hardie’s time was in 
India, he might have spent it more profitably than in an 
attempt to blacken the British- Indian administration on the 
strength of hearsay and ex parte statements. If his book 
has any influence, it can only be to delay that union of 
hearts between race and race, so much to be desired in the 
interests of India and the Empire. 
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CHINA’S PROGRESS. 

By E. H. Parker. 

To read some of the European and American newspapers, 
whether central or colonial, one would occasionally think 
that China was still at heart an obstinate and inert mass, 
merely masquerading at intermittent progress and reform, 
and doing her best cynically to thwart the legitimate 
aspirations of the various missionary sects and mercantile 
interests now, as ever, working so unselfishly for China’s 
good. But there are comparatively few individuals left of 
the old conservative days of the shcties, whether mission- 
aries or merchants, Consular or Customs officials ; and even 
those who survive have either forgotten at home the state 
of affairs that existed forty years ago, or have stuck to 
their old work in China itself, and have been insensibly 
carried oh by, and allowed themselves to become identified 
ivith, modern improvements and change of thought. 

Forty years ago the ruts in the stone Streets of Peking 
were often a foot deep, and neither they nor many of the 
main sewers had been repaired for perhaps a century or 
more. The streets (dangerously raised several feet above 
the sandy side-walks) were “watered ” every evening with 
reeking human sewage. Early in the morning rows of 
natives made use of the “ Imperial River” in front of the 
chief legations as a public latrine. Of minor streets it 
is unnecessary to speak. Foreigners going about the busy 
streets and quiet residential lanes were everywhere assailed 
with cries of “ Ocean devil !”, and such a thing as social 
intercourse between them and the natives of any class was 
entirely unknown so far as decent family friendships were 
concerned. No foreign Minister presumed to go about in 
a sedan-chair, and the Tsung-li Yam6n (or old Foreign 
Board) used to lay little traps in order to humiliate them and 
make them “ lose face.” Respectable native women were 
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never seen in the streets, except, maybe, once a year on 
the evening of the lantern festival ; and if they were 
Chinese {i.e.^ not Manchus), they had squeezed and 
mutilated feet, unless they were of the slave and minor 
concubine class. All women were ignorant and unedu- 
cated. Opium-smoking was rife everywhere, and no pains 
were taken to conceal it. The main thoroughfares were lit 
up with groggy wooden lamps, shabby paper doing duty 
for glass. The police were corrupt, inefficient, and, of 
course, usually invisible when seriously wanted. Beggars 
swarmed, and died daily before the eyes of a callous public 
on and about the well-known marble bridge known to 
foreigners as the “ Beggars’ Bridge.” Still, W^nsiang, 
“ the last of the Manchus,” whilst repelling on general 
principles nearly all foreign demands, just or unjust, took 
the trouble to warn the British Minister of the time that 
“ China, when she did begin to move, would some day 
move faster than foreigners counted upon.” Meanwhile the 
foreign Ministers at Peking were practically automatons 
and mere figure-heads ; case references from the consulates 
were usually consigned to oblivion after a show of futile 
argumentary correspondence with ‘"the Yam^n,” which 
place was invariably visited by diplomats on horseback and 
in informal attire. The Catholics, true, had asserted them- 
selves ostentatiously as a result of the allied war of 1858- 
1860; their cathedral, originally built there as a spon- 
taneouis act of grace by the Emperor K’ang-hi, now im- 
posed itself as an eyesore and an insult, and offensively 
overlooked the boy-Emperor’s palace grounds. One of 
the Emperors, indeed, had built a hidepus blank wa.ll 
alongside of it in order to snub the priests, and to spoil 
their “ ancient lights,” so to speak. Getting to Peking 
from Tientsin was then a fearful business, and usually took 
four or five days by boat, up a muddy river running 
through a flat and tedious country ; or one might hire ponies 
or donkeys, and, using native inns, do the journey by land 
in three or even two days. The P. & O. steamers took 
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fifty-seven days to reach Shanghai from Southampton, and 
you had to change at Alexandria, travel by dusty train 
to Suez, change again at Galle (Ceylon), and finally change 
at Hong Kong for Shanghai, whence a small steamer took 
you in four or five days to Tientsin. Peking was thus, at 
least, nine weeks from England, and the Russian overland 
route by talega was rough in the exteme. Yet, even with 
all this discomfort, travellers spoke proudly and pityingly 
of the great progress over those times (then only a few 
years back), when most of the ocean travel and the tea- 
shipping was done by schooners and clippers. The Erl 
King steamer with a cargo of tea in 1866 was looked upon 
as a startling novelty. 

There were few places in the provinces where Euro- 
pean life was tolerable outside of a treaty port. At Canton 
people shouted “ Foreign devil 1” at you as offensively as at 
Peking. Hu Nan was so hostile a province that scarcely 
a missionary ventured to show the tip of his nose there. 
Even in Kiang Si, the pioneers of the China Inland 
Mission wore a hunted hare sort of look when they came 
back to the treaty port for a spell of quiet, in order to feed 
up and to give fresh tone to their irritated nerves. It was 
difficult for any foreign official, even the highest, to gain 
admission at the central gate of ^.yamin; and, as at Peking (or, 
rather, much worse), he was exposed to various petty insults 
and humiliations. The main point need not be further 
laboured. The general attitude throughout the Empire 
was hostile, jealous, corrupt, and disagreeable. There was 
no thought of reform in any ' direction ; in 1877 the first 
railway — laid down, it is true, more by stratagem than 
authority — was superciliously pulled up, and (almost 
literally) pitched into the sea. Corea was absolutely un- 
known, except to a few devoted French missionaries, who 
skulked about in impenetrable hiding-places disguised as 
gentry in deep mourning. Tonquin was almost equally 
Unknown; missionaries had scarcely touched Mongolia; 
Turkestan was in the hands of the Atalik Gha^i. Even 
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the Russians knew next to nothing about Manchuria, the 
Chinese policy having long been to keep both Mongolia 
and Manchuria as near buffer wastes as possible. Loochoo, 
Tonquin, and Corea all still sent regular dutiful missions to 
Peking. The Yangtsze River above Hankow was scarcely 
known, except for Blakiston’s charming narrative. Siam and 
Burma had already fallen off, yet China still managed to 
assert a certain quantum of theoretical suzerainty. 

But now the magician’s wand has, as it were, been 
waved before the wilfully blind eyes of the nation, and the 
effect within the past ten years has been extraordinary. It 
is difficult for anyone to say precisely what specific cause 
■produced what specific effect. Certainly the yielding of 
Russia on the Hi question in 1880 rather stiffened China’s 
back than otherwise, and hardened her heart. It was not 
that. Perhaps the Franco-Chinese imbroglio of 1884 was 
the first drastic pill to work actively upon the Celestial 
system. At all events, it was now clearly seen that tele- 
graphs were indispensable for safety, and China was accord- 
ingly soon covered with a network of them. Then came 
the international cock-pit in Corea, the rude British 
advance into Burma, the attempt of the Marquess Ts^ng 
to prove that China had already awakened. Still China 
•drifted, and there was no real progress ; on the contrary, 
things looked blacker for the missionaries than ever, and the 
',C€;ntral Government had decidedly scored in the matter of 
the Opium Convention with England in 1885. Meanwhile 
the Siberian Railway was quietly started, without much fuss, 
a few years later. This was a Welter eigniss indeed, if a 
•disguised one. The Japanese War of 1894-1895 profoundly 
stirred the Chinese mind in all the provinces: the political 
humiliation was as deep as the financial ddb&cle was crushing. 
The unwise action of France, Germany, and Russia, how- 
ever, simply had the effect of hardening Pharaoh’s heart 
again, just when it was beginning to soften under the just 
constraint of Japan, Germany’s overbearing and over- 
reaching act in 1897 produced a further general feeling of 
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paralyzed hopelessness, and the imminent “ division of the 
pumpkin ” by the Powers was almost welcomed in weary 
official circles as a relief in prospect. Official China was now 
truly sick at heart. But the people had actually begun to 
move. The “ Boxer” rising was really what it called itself— 
to wit, a “ patriotic movement.” The defenceless worm was 
at last actually turning under the iron heel of the unfeeling 
conqueror ; and, cynically brutal that hydra-headed conqueror 
undoubtedly was when he got to Peking, though it must be 
confessed that, however serious his own provocations of 
them had been, he had himself received from the half-insane 
Chinese very recent and exasperating provocation. Once 
more China was hopelessly cnished, and, had it not been for 
the mutual jealousies of the Powers, she might at this stage 
have been easily crushed entirely out of political existence. 
The Russian Samson, to a certain extent, wheedled on by 
the interested arts of the German Delilah, soon loomed 
formidably upon the scene. Mr. Putnam Weale in his first 
and best book has clearly shown how narrowly Russia here 
tnissed winning a huge ‘‘pot” for herself, and how rashly 
ntid internperately she, notwithstanding, threw away her 
best cards. Germany, of course, was waiting on the fence, 
ready to jump with the strongest in any direction, so long 
as that direction was profitable to herself. How few there 
were, when the Russo-Japanese War began, who really 
believed that the Japanese would win, and, in any case, 
could give their reasons for believing it ! It has been the 
greatest Chinese event during the 250 years of Mancbu 
rule. The conquest of Turkestan 150 years ago is the 
only one which can even remotely compare with it in 
importance. Then China successfully fought a political 
duel — albeit an indirect one — with Russia. This time It 
was so ordained by Fate that the much-despised Japan 
should fight the much-dreaded giant on China’s behalf. 
Never was a tertius gaudens able to look on so comfortably 
or froto such a safe standpoint as China, Jor whose benefit 
the Powers kept the ring, not allowing her, as she sat in her 
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private box, to receive so much as a scratch from the bruisers 
in the arena. The event is not only important for China ; 
it has shaken the whole Oriental world, and indirectly, 
perhaps, accounts for the eclipse of Abdul Hamid and 
Muhammed Ali. The white man is no longer invulnerable ; 
personal rights and political liberties belong no longer to 
the white man alone. In a word, if the writer were asked, 
“ What is the true key that has opened the Chinese mind ?’ 
— in his opinion, the true key or moving spring to all this 
intricate machinery, which now works so noisily and often 
so aimlessly before our eyes, is the opening by Russia of 
the Siberian Railway route to the Far East. 

Now let us see what China has really accomplished in 
the matter of reform. In the first place, the seeds of con- 
stitutionalism have taken vigorous and ineradicable root in 
every accessible province : the only doubtful or hesitating 
ones are Yiin Nan, in the remote south-west, and Kan Suh 
(including the ‘‘New Territory,” or Sin Kiang, which 
practically means Turkestan), in the remote north-west. 
The reason for a halting and almost meticulous reflection in 
these two quarters is that the popular representation ques- 
tion is seriously complicated by the fact that the populations 
in those regions are scarcely half Chinese, even in dress ; 
not to say that in both cases the Mussulman religion is pro- 
fessed by a majority in some tracts, by a large and influential 
minprity in others. In fact, the difficulty is much the same 
as that we ourselves have encountered in Northern and 
North-Western India, where the Mussulman minority de- 
mands a separate representation, quite apart from the 
Hindus, with whom they do not like to coalesce. But that 
a genuine Chinese constitution is rapidly brewing there can 
be no doubt. As a first tangible step thereto, the prpyinGial 
councils in each province, or at least in the majority of 
provinces, were formally inaugurated on the first 'day of the 
Chinese ninth moon (October 14, 1909), and it is quite 
decided that a certain number of the elected representatives 
sitting in these twenty or more provincial councils will be 
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•eligible also for the Lower House of the Central Parliament 
at Peking, the Upper House of which will consist of 
Manchu and Mongol Princes, the highest civil and military 
■offices of state (Chinese or other), and so on. The native 
newspapers are full of endless discussions as to how many 
ehambers there shall be, and where ; how the metropolitan 
-and provincial members shall be elected ; what qualifies as 
an elector ; how the metropolis shall have town councils of 
its own : all kindred subjects are well thrashed out. In 
short, the constitutional spirit has caught on to such a 
degree, and so universally, that retreat, or even reaction, is 
wellnigh impossible. China is definitely committed. 
Happily, neither the dynasty, nor the Government, nor the 
people are “constitutionally” (in a double sense) inclined 
to rush things ; the mistakes of the early Russian Diunas 
and of the Persian Medjlisses are being carefully avoided ; 
there is a level-headed disposition all round to go slowly, 
but go surely ; and even the most hot-headed portions of 
the Press are given every reasonable allowance of rope 
before any attempt is made by the Government in self- 
defence to strangle the offenders therewith. With great 
shrewdness the Government prefers to suffer rather than 
throw its erring children upon foreign sympathy. 

Then as to the anti-opium movement. Who would have 
believed, wffien the scheme was first seriously mooted in 
1906, that the “corrupt Manchu Government,” as we are 
so fond of calling it, was in deadly earnest, and, being in 
earnest, that, with all its own past record for corruption 
and humbug, it could really enlist the sympathies of the 
oft-deceived Chinese people ; finally, that it was possible, 
granting both these hard postulates, to work a change in 
the popular habits so drastic as the destruction of the 
century-old opium-smoking depravity within ten years ? 
And yet China has already marched nearly halfway to her 
goal. There may be bad faith in some provinces, prefec- 
tures, or districts ; but on the whole it is impossible for anyone 
who carefully studies the foreign press in China--^find more 
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especially (if he can manage it) the native — to deny that an. 
unexpected zeal and good faith is being manifested on all 
sides ; that the very agriculturists, who were supposed to be 
ready to revolt at such a summary inroad upon their pockets,, 
are displaying a wonderful capacity for adapting themselves 
to new conditions ; and that a genuine patriotic desire to 
have done once for all with this paralyzing evil has taken, 
firm possession of all right-minded persons in the Empire.. 
It will be remembered that, about seventy years ago,. 
Commissioner Lin, of Canton, had already once (with the aid 
of the British Trade Superintendent) collected all the opium, 
he could lay his hands on, and had utterly destroyed it in 
full view of the public ; he may almost be said to have done 
it with the nascent, if not the full sympathy of the con- 
science-stricken British Government. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there was a suspicion of bad faith in the arrangements, 
he had made, whilst following up his success, for com- 
pensating the importers, who had surrendered their valuable 
cargoes to him through their own authorities on the distinct 
understanding that they were to be paid the full value, 
thereof. Thus broke out the so-called Opium War ; and 
thus it was that, as a sequel, peace was eventually concluded 
with a war indemnity, but without due thought having been 
given to China’s moral rights. The interested and vicious: 
Chinese elements were only too glad to allow opium to 
wriggle its way thus unobtrusively to a legal status, whilst, 
the official and mercantile British bodies seem to have 
thought themselves no longer morally bound to remind 
hostile, defaulting, and defeated China that the way to 
salvation was not yet absolutely barred, if they chose to. 
knock at the gate with proper humility. At that date, the 
stoppage of opium would have been comparatively easyy for 
it was only necessary to throttle and blockade the Canton 
main, or at the utmost the other coast ports as welh up to 
Shanghai. But, since then, opium has been cultivated in 
China to a much greater extent than it has ever been 
imported from abroad, not to mention that the habit of' 
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smoking has spread over the whole inland Empire as well 
as the coast ; so that the grand national sacrifice which 
began in 1906 is infinitely vaster in volume than the merely 
local aiUo-da-fd of 1S39. It is as though the English, 
Scottish, Irish, and Welsh people suddenly yielded to a 
great national enthusiasm ; firmly resolved to discourage 
and to abstain gradually from all spirituous liquor ; recog- 
nized the evil, the waste, and the misery for which it is 
unquestionably responsible in these isles ; and appointed 
through their parliamentary representatives a fixed date 
within which the “ beerage ” should draw in their horns, 
and by progressive steps cease to batten upon the weakness 
of their fellow-citizens. Possibly the national conscience 
may yet be so roused, and perhaps the contemplation of the 
wonderful national contrition and confession of China may 
yet have their share in deciding the British people to shake 
off the dreadful incubus of alcoholism. 

Then there is the degrading custom of female foot- 
binding. It has existed f6r at least 1,000 years, but, 
strange to say, there is no positive proof of how it first came 
into vogue ; nor do there seem to be many (if any) intimate 
allusions to its progress in the various popular novels which 
treat of family and social life. It is certain that the present 
Manchu Dynasty was revolted at the spectacle when it first 
took possession of the Dragon Throne 265 years ago, and 
that it at once made bond,- fide but vain efforts to put a stop 
to it ; but not a single Manchu or Mongol woman has ever 
so debauched her “ heaven-made ” person. There is nothing 
at all like it in Europe ; w'aist-squeezing — so often com- 
pared to it — is mere bagatelle. In Africa the women-^and 
even the men — have many bizarre ways of deforming this 
or that facial feature or bodily vital organ ; but nothing so 
inartistic, so full of persistent suffering — in a word, so stupid 
-—seems ever to have elsewhere taken possession of the 
whole ‘^ fashionable ” part of an entire national sex. It is 
well known how Mrs. Archibald Little succeeded, by dint 
of sheer perseverance and womanly sympathy, in interesting 
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the late Li' Hung-chang and the retired "Viceroy, Ts‘en 
Ch'un-hiian (still living), in her campaign. Here, again, it 
is necessary to read the foreign and native Press in China 
to be convinced -what enormous strides this reform has 
already made, and what bulk it has attained, and is 
promising to attain, since she set the ball a-rolling. As in 
the case of opium, the adhesive scales have at last fallen 
from the eyes of the Chinese, blinded for so many centuries 
by conservative prejudice and utter ignorance of anatomy. 
Mrs. Little, of course, is not the only benign influence 
responsible for this marvellous change. She may be said 
to have simply guided the nozzle of the extinguishing hose 
upon choice or likely spots. The volume of cleansing 
water conveyed in the pipe of public opinion represents 
rather the insidious but sure influence of native news- 
papers, and the gradual spread of sound medical and 
surgical knowledge. Although in ancient times the Chinese 
unquestionably had their udSscuiapius, their Hippocrates, 
and their Galen, for some reason or other the vicissitudes 
of time and conquest have consigned to comparative 
oblivion any really serviceable knowledge these native 
worthies may have possessed ; and, until the Treaty of 
Nankin in 1842, Chinese medical ignorance was as universal 
as it was phenomenal, notwithstanding the occasional or 
local survival of a few jealously-guarded therapeutic secrets. 
ThO only wonder is that the propagation of deformed and 
spindle-shanked females for 1,000 years has, apparently, in 
no way affected the vitality of Chinese children in any viralk 
of life. Perhaps the true explanation lies partly in the ifeiet 
that small-footed women usually belong to the insipid, staid, 
and “legitimate” class, where “love” has only limited 
play. After all, there are more loose unions and concu- 
bines than “spiritual ” wives, more “slaveys” than concu- 
bines, and more working women than drones. No statistics 
ctre available. Suffice it to say that China is here advancing 
briskly on a hopeful path. 

Next comes the question of the Press. Twenty years 
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ago it can scarcely be said that there was more than one 
native newspaper of anything like wide circulation, and 
even that was published under the protection of a British 
merchant at Shanghai. There was another Chinese print, 
having a more foreign appearance, issued from the China 
Mail oflEice in Hong- Kong ; and this had, and still has, a 
fair circulation in Canton and the south. Of course, both 
these Chinese dailies were viewed with hostile eyes by the 
mandarins, whose iniquities they often exposed, besides 
giving unwelcome publicity to many matters with which 
the “foolish people ’’are not supposed to concern them- 
selves. The Central Government affected to ignore their 
existence as marks of progress. Eight or ten years ago 
an Italian official in China published an interesting article 
about the rapid development of the native Press, from 
which it appeared that, after the above two principal news- 
papers had gradually worked their silent effect inland for 
some twenty years, a much wider development was at last 
taking place ; daily sheets were being issued in Peking 
itself, not to mentipn such , large centres as Hankow, 
Ningpo, and others. The Chinese masses were now 
beginning to modify their . contemptuous attitude, and to 
take a greedy interest in the wide world’s affairs beyond 
the pale of their own comparatively narrow and local 
interests. Missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, began to 
circulate newspapers and magazines of their own, or, at 
least, inspired and directed by themselves ; great numbers 
of foreign books were translated and published cheaply, 
and science was ransacked to give the Chinese at large 
sound elementary notions upon Nature’s laws. Already 
during the ten years between the Japanese-Chinese War 
of 1894 ^ud the Japanese-Russian War of 1904 the exten- 
sion of newspaper influence in China had become so 
enormous that it was difficult for foreign observers no 
longer on the spot to keep abreast with it in the mere 
imagination, not to say by studying it as a whole ^at all 
adequately. At the present moment the message of truth, 
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or, at all events, the possibilities of truth, may be said to 
be conveyed daily to every Chinese family in the Empire. 
Almost every city of importance has its own newspaper ; 
the taste for reading the world’s general news has become 
universal. Some of the sheets are even printed in simple 
popular language, which is a great departure from the 
literary purist sentiment so universal all over China. In 
reference to this point, however, it must be remembered, in 
condonation of Chinese conservative prejudice, that, even in 
Greece, there has of recent years been an agitation because 
one party desired to publish the New Testament in modern 
Greek, as it is now spoken by the people. 

The reforming Chinese Government has, to a certain 
extent, been placed in an awkward quandary. The appetite 
for political criticism naturally leads an inexperienced young 
Press from time to time into awkward indiscretions, and 
consequently attempts have been made to legislate or to 
take administrative action against this excessive freedom, 
this licence of language, violence of denunciation, premature 
publication of official documents, and so on. But it is vain 
to suppress newspapers under purely Chinese management 
so long as it is impossible to get hold of those Chinese 
editors who ply their trade under the safe protection of the 
European settlements, and occasionally, perhaps^ even 
tiiider the genuine supervision of Europeans or Japanese. 
The' Regent seems disposed to take rather a broad view. 
He is reported to have recently said that it is better to let 
the people know and say too much than not enough ; that 
a too hafaSSing suppression and interference will inevitably 
throw their sympathies with foreigners, artd thus against 
the Government ; that China is now irrevocably resolyed 
to have a Constitution, a Parliament, provincial councils, 
and local councils ; and that, under these circumstances, a 
free, outspoken PreSs is indispensable in order't© fomiliarfee 
future electors with the exact nature of their responsibilities 
and prospective politicaT duties. mcoBkes 

scribendi in itself, apart from any patriotic zeal, has received. 
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a mighty impetus ; the appetite has increased with the 
feeding. Just as all Chinamen are heaven-born cooks, so 
all educated Chinamen seem to be heaven-born essayists, 
lampoonists, polemics, and critics. 

However that may be, return to the old habits of 
ignorance and seclusion is for ever impossible. The Press, 
with all its defects, is a mighty and ever-growing fact in 
Far Eastern development. The Chinese — whose intellec- 
tual power, man for man, class for class, is quite equal to 
ours — have always had the capacity to observe, to think, 
and to compare ; but hitherto they have too often lacked 
the will to do so, where the abstract views of foreign peoples 
have been concerned ; having, moreover, been for centuries 
trained up to believe that it is dangerous to do so, inasmuch 
as opinion has been the monopoly of the ruling power so 
far as public policy is concerned. It may be said that, 
beyond argumentation, there is little original news even now 
in a Chinese journal ; the scale of literary life is, of course, 
aSi Iqw as: the scale of economical life. The management 
caanof afford expensive f^legrams from abroad or from 
distant provinces, and the special installation of foreign 
correspondents means a prohibitive cost. The solid matter 
of dailies is confined to official news and gossip from Peking 
and the nearest provincial capital, or to letters from obliging 
correspondents in the provinces; foreign news is simply 
copied from the foreign newspapers. But there is an over- 
whelming flood of opinion and argument, and apparently 
it is this part which chiefly satisfies the appetite of those 
millions inland, who have a vague idea that good times are 
coming, and who never get a chance of seeing “ progress " 
and “civilization ’’ with their own eyes at Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Hankow, or Hong" Kong. Life in the humble home has 
now become less tedious. The universal use of kerosene 
lamps h^s added 25 per cent, to the length of the average 
sentient day, and has made reading easy at all times. The 
Chinese mind is becoming thoroughly leavened ; it has, in 
n word, ; acquired that ‘ ‘ expansion ” which Sir Harry 
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Parkes on his arrival in China in 1885 said, in his first 
public speech, that it needed. 

Some progress, but not much, has been made in the 
direction of assimilating Manchus and Chinese. The 
Manchu ruling foreign caste, including all its branches, 
does not number i per cent, of the 400,000,000 of 
population. It consists chiefly of “military” pensioners, 
absorbing at least one-tenth of the provincial revenues 
received at Peking. A few Tartar garrisons excluded, all 
effete, there are no Manchus except (pensioned and 
organized) at or near Peking and Mukden, and (mostly 
unorganized) scattered over Manchuria as hunters, fishers, 
and farmers, not drawing pensions. The Manchu lan- 
guage and old military discipline are practically d ead ; the 
organized Manchus differ little externally from the Peking 
Chinese ; and there is really little now left to justify their 
further existence as a privileged exclusive caste except the 
fact that the ruling dynasty is in fact pure Manchu ; 
hence there is equally little to justify the continued 
existence of this alien dynasty, except that it hangs on by 
vested right and sheer habit, and that there is just now no 
available or acceptable Chinese family of distinction ready 
and willing to take its place. Complete fusion of political 
and social interests is therefore the most obvious way of 
continuing a useful “habit,” for the creation of a new habit 
could only be achieved through decades of bloodshed. This 
Manchu question is too intricate to discuss fully here ; the 
writer has examined it thoroughly in his published books. 
Suffice it to say that some preliminary steps, at least, have 
already been taken in the direction of providing the 
Manchu parasite class with means of earning a living, in 
lieu of these lazy military pensions; of allowing tbeni to 
migrate from Peking; of permitting mixed marriages, and 
so on. But the problem bristles with difficulties at every 
turn, and over-haste might suddenly land the dynasty, and 
as a sequel the Empire, in a serious mess. 

In finance the Chinese Government has not yet justified 
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itself ; the old rule-of-thumb methods still run their course, 
and although the recent establishment of well-managed 
Goverment banks has done something toward minimizing 
the wasteful system of remittances backwards and forwards 
in bullion logs, still, mandarin provincial interests of count- 
less kinds are too strong to be dislodged in a hurry, even 
supposing that corrupt private interests at Peking could be 
sufficiently counteracted, by really honest statesmen there, 
to bring genuine pressure to bear upon the satraps. More- 
over, the satraps practically tolerate the dynasty on the 
tacit understanding that the Chinese share plunder with 
the Manchus. Then each satrap is surrounded by a 
horde of “ waiters,” who have either earned by learning or 
by service (or have purchased for hard cash) the right to 
secure a future ‘‘job,” bringing them in pecuniary com- 
pensation for years of barren expectancy. Many of these 
expectants belong to the satrap families, and both the 
private banking and the public salt industries are in- 
extricably mixed up with private and public savings 
deposits, investments, pawnshops, and landed interests. 
Nothing effective has really beeh done in finance since the 
visit to China of Sir James Mackay in 1902. Likin 
flourishes more exasperately than ever ; the currency ques- 
tion grows more and more involved ; the highest officials 
are perpetually being detected in huge peculations ; and, 
what is worse, the share they have to give to high Peking 
personages before they can safely peculate on a vast scale 
at all seems nearly always to secure for then! a comfortable 
exit into private life with their “ pile.” Finance is the chief 
shoal on which the Chinese ship of State is chronically 
stranded, if not the rock on which that ship is ultimately 
destined to go to pieces. It is all the niore distressing in 
that it is wellnigh impossible to look round with cbrifidehce 
for disinterested advice and aid, when there is so much 
economic jealousy and compCtitidn between the Powers, and 
when the land-grabbing events from 1897 onward are borne 
in mind. China feels that she cannot trust any njofh' aliens 
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with uncurbed power, and probably she is only too right in 
so feeling. No able Chinese statesman, however honest, 
has, so far, shown the least capacity to understand even 
the elements of State finance ; and, what with the rival 
Western doctrines of Free Trade, Protection, Tariff Reform, 
etc., it seems hopeless to drive any consistent finance prin- 
ciples into the distracted Chinese head. All she can do is 
to turn to her numerous foreign advisers before taking any 
new step, herself winnowing out the chaff as best she can 
from the advice tendered. Nothing could be more melan- 
choly ; nothing could be more sad as a prospect than the 
welter of Chinese finance. 

In the development of a serviceable army China has 
unmistakably done something of real value. The nucleus 
gradually formed by Ytian Shih-k‘ai (amongst others) 
during the past ten years is now being extended so as to 
embrace the hitherto worse than useless provincial riff-raff 
forces (in any case chiefly existing only on paper). But 
China does not deceive herself as to the progress she has 
made ; she knows that at the utmost she can only hope to 
defend herself from sudden attacks other than those of 
Russia or Japan ; and of course it thus becomes a nervous 
interest of hers to keep these two frontier Powers as hostile 
to each other as possible ; or, anyway, to prevent a too 
intimate reconciliation. Measures have also been taken to 
inaugurate a new and efficient navy. Meanwhile the un- 
usual step has been taken of placing both army and nnyy 
under the supreme control of Manchu Imperial Princes, 
which is ay efy wide departure from the principles of pollticai 
strategy in Vcuriably inculcated by the monarchs of the rujing 
family during the past 250 years. It probably means that 
of two risks, the dynasty must choose the lesser. If the 
Manchusmust perish, let it be through the treachery of their 
own family members, and not through the ambition of 
Chinese military *‘pronouncers.” 

Missionaries unquestionably enjoy better prospects in 
China than ever they did before, and more especially have 
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Protestant missionaries earned genuine favour, generally 
through their medical and educational efforts, and specifically 
through their magnanimity after the “ Boxer ” massacres. 
Dr. Johnson once humorously defined a “lexicographer” 
as a “harmless drudge.” In the early days of Catholic 
missionary diplomacy, the Chinese had learnt to dread the 
supposed machinations of foreign religious men. This 
feeling was as strong as ever, and naturally extended to 
the Protestants, when, in 1870, Sir Thomas Wade en- 
deavoured to clip the Protestant wings at least so as not to 
allow suspicions to soar too high in the Chinese imagination. 
Of late the best mandarins seem to have come to the 
conclusion that, after all, missionaries are but “harmless 
drudges,” or (to be more polite to them) disinterested 
workers labouring according to their own unaccountable 
lights* for the good of the Chinese people. Even the 
Catholics now do some good educational work — apart from 
dogmatic teaching ; — but, so far, they do not seem to have 
seriously taken up the medical line at all. Their influence 
for good is deservedly great in some places, notably at the 
great Jesuit establishments. The French Catholics all ovet 
China seem to have achieved rather better results than the 
Spaniards or Italians, and to inspire more affection. It 
must not be supposed that the bulk of Chinese Christians 
really believe or understand all that they are taught, still 
less that the learned non-Christian Chinese accept even the 
possibility of dogmatic truth. But the Chinese mind is 
constitutionally tolerant, and, moreover (despite their un- 
fortunate experiences with native Catholics during the 
Franco-Chinese War of 1884-1885), they now seem to see 
clearly that missionaries as a body are not political Machia- 
vellians, and that they may, as a broad rule, be safely left 
Unmolested so long as they steer clear of politics. Still, 
for obvious reasons, they do not wish the “habit” of Con- 
fucianism, the partial failure of which they frankly recoghke, 

* See Rev. B. Wolfaston’s admifable work on " China’s Missionaries)” 
"reviewed in this issue. 
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but which has done such good dynastic service for so many 
centuries, to perish entirely until some other well-thought- 
out arrangement can be substituted, in which they them- 
selves can exclusively pull the strings ; they have no desire for 
even a theoretical heaven in which the ever-active white man 
still rules the roost. Hence they still place Christian 
students and official aspirants at a disadvantage, much 
to the missionary dissatisfaction. But probably this will all 
come right in time. Prince It5 is said to have once even con- 
templated the official Christianizing of Japan ; but, after all, 
Japan seems to have thought Shintoism and Buddhism more 
amenable. It remains to be seen how China will ultimately 
decide. If Christianity be meant for all men equally, then 
China has a right to arrange for her own salvation, and to 
organize her own national Christian church. On this point, 
however, Father Wolfas ton’s views should be carefully 
studied, as they are put with a frankness not usually 
credited to Jesuits. 
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THE PARTING OF WARREN HASTINGS AND 

HIS WIFE. 

By Sir Lewis Tupper, k.c.i.e., c.s.i. 

The scene below is imaginary, but was suggested by a 
passage in Sir Alfred Lyall’s “Warren Hastings” (“English 
Men of Action ” Series), pp. 164-165. Sir Alfred Lyall 
explains that Hastings, had tendered his resignation, and 
preferred to await the arrival of his successor rather than 
leave his colleagues an opportunity of spoiling his work. 
Sir Alfred continues : v t ; , 

“ So Mrs. Hastings sailed alone for England in January, 
1784. Her departure was to Hastings a severe affliction. 
He was miserable at losing her, and his first letters to her 
after the separation still touch the reader with a magnetic 
sympathy for the throb of grief with which he gazed after 
the vanishing ship as it stood out into the open sea from 
the estuary of the river.” 

In the last speech of Hastings in the imaginary scene, I 
have tilized a quotation by Sir Alfred Lyall from the first 
of the letters. 

Hastings left India in February, 1785. He was acquitted 
by the Lords ten years later. Of course, Mrs, Hastings 
must have heard, again much later, of the honour paid him 
in 751813, when, on conclusion of his evidence before the 
Cofeimons upon the revision of the Company’s Charter, 
“ all the members by one simultaneous impulse rose, with 
their heads uncovered, and stood in silence” till he had 
passed the door of their Chamber. 

He died in 1818, and Mrs. Hastings survived him some 
years. 

Scene : On board skip, in the estuary of the Hooghly. 
Warren Hastings and his •wife discovered about to 
part. 

Hastings. Sweet wife ! the bitter parting hour has 
come. 

If thou dost go, ’tis living death to me, 

If thou dost stay, for thee ’tis death indeed. 
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Thy pallid cheeks, eyes overbright, and lips 
Parted in pain, foretell a speedy doom 
If thou buy not from England healing breath, 

By leaving love that hath no power to save. 

Mrs. Hastings. Oh, Warren ! I would rather stay 
and die 

Than live and leave thee, did I not believe 
Thy living agony if I were dead 
Were sharper torture than the passing pain 
Of this our parting 1 ’Tis for thy dear sake 
I tear my heart asunder, leaving here 
One part to beat within thy breast, and time 
Thy never-ceasing thoughts of love and. me,’ 

And taking part to cherish every hour 
The sweet remembrance of thy love and mine. 

Oh, I will live to welcome thee when fame 
Shall crown achievement with a nation’s praise, 

And England ring for what thou didst for her ! 

What tho’ the malice of those wicked men, 

Miscalled thy colleagues, clog thine acts of State, 
Make governance a daily fray with those 
Who most should aid it, and confusions stir 
By no strong soul but thine subduable ; 

What tho’ worse slanders loosed by bitterer foes 
Whelm thee hereafter — thou shalt rise unharmed 
To greater greatness from adversity. 

Oh, may I live to cheer thine honoured age 

Triumphant over every calumny 1 

For thee I bear to part, for thee I’ll bear 

The weary waste of sad dividing seas 

And long, dull days when not thy look nor voice 

Nor touch shall soothe my woe in widowhood, 

But only this, that I am loved and love, 

And in my love I keep my life for thee. 

Hastings. My colleagues ! Aye, it is their 
blasphemy 

Against all rule of right that tears apart 

Thy heart and mine. Would I could sail with thee 

In honourable trust of other men 

And truce from warfare of the Council-room ! 

Well dost thou know no honourable man 
Could leave the steering of the ship of State 
To villainous misguidance. I have prayed 
That here be sent some other to command ; 

But none is named. I must be true and stay. 

Yet ’tis not for myself I bid thee go. 
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’Twere easier far to shirk the present pang 
And blindly hope that health may here be thine ; 

For that too much I love thee. Ah, my wife 1 
I leave thee for the shore. With straining eyes 
ril follow up the ship that sails with thee, 

Silent in sorrow, till the tiniest speck 
Dies on the far horizon. Oh, what change 
Between that hour and now ! But neither time 
Nor toil nor use nor anguish shall remove 
The pressure of thine image from my heart ; 

E’en though it seat perpetual torment there, 

Still there I’ll hold it till far, far from here 
I greet again its sweet reality. 

\_Exit Hastings to the pinnace which will take 
him to the shore. 
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BAHAISM : ITS ORIGIN AND CONCEPT— A 
CULT OF UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD AND 
DIVINE UNITY* 

By Major Arthur Glyn Leonard. 

It is not only contempt that familiarity breeds. Boredom 
and ennui apart, however, even a crank must admit that 
variety is the spice of all life’s spices. It picks one up 
better than a thousand tonics. It is the real and only 
elixir. Change, too — scenic, but especially climatic — is 
of all factors the most potential. Physically and morally 
it has exercised a greater influence on man than any other. 
It is the igneous energy, the natural potter, which has 
shaped our plastic human clay within the mould of environ- 
ment into what form it will. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that we are apt at times to turn away from the common- 
places and familiarities of our own Western environment 
to the novelty of another outside our own. Like the boy 
who gets an overdose of theology in his youth, we turn 
away from mailed fists and materialism in disgust. The 
very fact that we have placed a great slice of space between 
ourselves and it is in itself refreshing. Distance in such 
case, composed as it is of the three great elements, un- 
questionably lends enchantment. With the- eagerness of 
the schoolboy counting the days and even the hours that 
intetverie between himself and the holidays, we anticipate 
the change. Even when it is to the benighted East, which 
we look down upon with such truly European hauteur and 
condescension, as from a totally inacessible Mont Blanc 
of unassailable superiority, we are jubilant. However 
superior this civilization of ours may be, it is cekainly h 
relief, once in a way, to leave behind the dominant militarism 
and imperialism of Europe’s campus mariius^ with its equally 

* “The Splendour of God : being extracts from the Sacred Writings of 
the Bahais.” With introduction by Eric Hammond. Wisdom of the Eaist 
Series. London: John Murray. 
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dominant materialism and commercialism — to say nothing 
of its vanities and vexations, its envies, jealousies, and 
rivalries — for that dignity and repose which is one of the 
chiefest charms of Oriental life. But there is something 
more than mere refreshment or relief to be found in the 
environment that we are now about to enter, even though 
it is the Land of Closed Doors and the mind of its people a 
closed book to foreigners. If not the bright joyousness 
that was so essential to the beauty and pleasure-loving 
Hellenes, there is to be found in the Bahaism of Persia 
a humanity and a yearning after peace analogous in some 
vsTjays to the tense longing of the ancient Hebrews for rest, 
but in a much greater degree human as well as Divine. 
.For while the Hebrew element was in a sense merely 
exclusive and curtailed by national limitations, this ot 
Bahaism aims at embracing the universal brotherhood 
of man along with the unity of the Divine. It is essentially 
a oult that reqognizes a common humanity. Knowing what 
we do. of Persians, their cotpplaisance and unconcern, their 
utter insouciance and apathy,! love of ease, 

the inevitable fatalism .with whlch^^ everything 

as the will of God, a scheme such as this sounds oyer- 
amhitipus. But although the influence of place is upon 
them, in spite, too, of their crass conservatism, consistent with 
the physical variations of the former, there is an adaptability 
in the people to accommodate themselves to certain changes. 
It is in part this influence which explains the success of 
Bahaism, although, of course, the high principles of the 
movement and the high character of its , leaders apcouht 
for even still more. ■ 

It was first of all jin Shiraz that Babism (as Bahaism was 
first called) came into being— that city ; of the pypreas 
.which lies hidden from < view . like an old-world brilliant 
in a luxuriant .setting of varying foliage; that cityiwhieh 
of all others in the East has a fascination without peer 
phiriyal ; the, city pf cherry blp^spms and rpses, of ruling 
water and shade, of gardens and trees, of "golden sm 
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and blue domes, of poetry and romance, but, above all, 
of Sadi and Hafiz ; the city in which the great Macedonian 
conqueror satiated his ambition and his Bacchism ; where 
the first Sybilla sang the Incarnation of the Christ ; from 
whence the Magi are said to have set out for Bethlehem ; 
and over which 200 kings have swayed their sceptres. 
Here, in this city of historical associations, where Sadi, 
traveller, poet, and Bohemian was born and buried — where 
he sang with such splendid catholicity, such wide-minded 
toleration and universal human interest ; where he showed 
such open simplicity and candour, such an utter abhorrence 
of cant and hypocrisy, such absolute contempt for wealth, 
such freedom from formality and conventionality, and where 
he placed so high a value on honesty — here, where this 
remarkable man revelled with true Oriental abandon merit 
in the joy of living, but remembered also the serious aspect 
of it, which is never really absent from the mind of a great 
thinker — another remarkable man, but of a different mould, 
commenced to preach his great doctrine of human brother- 
hood and Divine unity. 

It was in 1844 that Mirza AH Mohammed initiated His 
singularly disinterested and unique career. Ih his own 
words, he came “ not to destroy but to fulfil/’ and was soon 
known as The Bab — ‘the “Door” or “Foreteller.” Cbri* 
sistent with this principle, he did not uproot the teachihg 
of Mobammed, but urged upon his listeners a thpfough and 
whole-hearted performance of his ordinances ; and in the 
“Bayan,’’ or “ Book of the Bab,” he simply gave a ne# 
rendering of much that the prophet had spoken, written 
and enforced. Believing as firmly in the doctrines of the 
past as in the possibilities of the future, he Avas thoroughly 
sincere in his owh beliefs and convictions. In his own 
mind, there was not even a shadovV of doubt that God had 
chosen him as the forerunner of the prophet who was tQ 
come after him. But ivhile the whole world would be 
open at the feet of his successor, for him Fd'sia alohe was 
the centre of action, to reform arid regenef ate her 
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his immediate and ultimate office. His own personal 
message was to be limited to the needs and requirements 
of his own time and people. By the severe simplicity of 
his life, and the sincere earnestness of his teaching, he soon 
gathered around him a number of disciples. To them the 
Bab was known as tljeir Father in God. His zealous and 
affectionate care for them concerned their daily occupations 
no less than their eternal welfare. To enlarge, but at the 
same time to consolidate his influence, he formed a group- 
in which he included himself as “ The Point ” — of eighteen 
of his earliest disciples. These he described as “ The 
Nineteen Letters of the Living.” Selecting them with 
great care, he instructed them as teachers, but especially 
with regard to the advancement and control of moral and 
spiritual conduct, which he laboured unceasingly to induce 
among his countrymen. But he impressed on them with 
great earnestness that they were always to be in readiness 
to receive the One about to appear, the One whom God 
woqld make manifest, the Great Teacher,” who would 
show signs of Divine power, and through whose teaching 
the Divine unity of mankind \yould be established. 

So unique and exceptional was the personality of the 
prophet, that he very quickly began to acquire a great and 
widespread reputation. This was due not alone to the 
magnetism of his individuality, but to the profound and 
consistent piety of his character. His spirituality, his con- 
tempt for worldly and material things ; his masterful grasp 
of religious, and philosophical points ; above all, his vast 
love and understanding, of the people and their deepest 
heeds ; all these substantiated his position and supported 
his claim. 'Lo “ endure all ” for the sake of God, their 
faith and his, was the prayer that was for ever on his lips. 
With this he encouraged, exhorted, and urged on his 
followers. They on their part with a spirit of devotion 
qnd absolute abnegation of self, not to be surpassed in the 
annals of any creed, obeyed him in all things. Imprisqn- 
unent and torture had no terror for them. The confiscation 
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of all their property was accepted as the will of God, with 
a calm and cheerful complaisance. Even death was faced 
with a spirit that was altogether above the care and 
consideration of this world. Year after year they clung all 
the more doggedly to the Bab and his doctrine, and laid down 
their lives by scores and hundreds without fear or flinching. 

But unfortunately for Persia and her enervated people, 
the Bab was not allowed to go his own way. The 
Mullahs, their eyes green with jealousy and their faces 
pale with fear, were on the watch. In a moment they were 
down upon him, and accused him of heresy. Wanting 
or culpable as many of them were, either in their duties 
or as examples, they maintained that they were only 
fighting for prestige and privilege. In reality, however, 
their action was based on sheer and unadulterated malice. 
Enthusiasm was not in their line. The Bab and his 
followers were enthusiasts. They practised what they 
preached. They not only worked with zeal and ardour, but 
endured with the courage born of great convictions. Their 
noble endeavour to establish a deeper, nobler conception 
of religion was wilfully misinterpreted. But more than 
anything the Bab’s fearless outspokenness and absolute 
independence rankled in their minds. That he had spoken 
of God’s love right into the hearts of his hearers and of his 
pwn accord, that he had counselled them to direct obedience 
and adoration of God without priestly intervention or 
clerical ^proval, was in reality his chiefest offence. ’ 

In consequence of this the priesthood, backed up by the 
Government, charged the prophet and his flock witb acloake^d 
design against the order and religion of the State, df setfibg 
up their own will and power in defiance of the Shatdn- 
Shah and Islam. Persecution quickly followed disconrtei^ 
and abuse, and was as quickly succeeded by spoliation and 
execution. The Bab himself was cast into prison and 
remained there for four years. But although; it was a period 
of great anxiety he was never idle. To Work for his people 
while life lasted was his chief anxiety. This impelled him 
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to write them a large number of epistles and exhortations. 
Then the end came when he was taken out and shot pub- 
licly at Tabriz. This was in July, 1850, and was succeeded 
by a wholesale raid upon his followers. But poverty, sick- 
ness, destitution, and complete confiscation of all worldly 
goods was borne patiently and without complaint. “ Over 
20,000 of these willingly gave up their property, families, 
and lives rather than recant their faith.” The Bab’s own 
gracious pleadings with his flock had not been made in 
vain. “Faithful found amid the faithless,” they faced 
their persecutors with an undaunted front. Persecution, as 
it has always done, when the cause is righteous, failed 
ignominiously. Instead of crushing the movement it but 
added fuel to the flame, and this was of so inflammable a 
nature that it not only spread throughout Persia but to an 
appreciable extent beyond her boundaries. But more than 
anything else, it was the addition to its ranks of one par- 
ticular individual that gave Babism its greatest impetus. 
Elreh while still in its infancy the Bab’s preachers hid 
travelled far afield. Undeterred then by suspicion or 
surveillance, they had sown the gOod seed in many a com- 
forted heart. One, Mirza Hussein Ali, a young aristocrat 
of about thirty, had heard the word, and soon ifter joined 
the Babis. The son of a Vizier and the grandson of a 
Grand Vizier, he was born in the purple* at Teheran in 
1817. His education and surroundings had been so exclu- 
sively aristocratic that he knew practically notbftlg about 
the profession of the Scribes or the sophistries of Phari- 
sees. Of and belonging to the ruling class, he had neid|^ 
the opportfunity to seek the learning of the schools nor the 
desire to cope on equal terniS with Mullahs or specialists. 
It was as ifiuCh out of his power to pose as an ordlnafy 
Mullah as the priestly lore was putSide the scope of his 
princely position. Entirely isolated By the inaccessible 
ring fence of social convetttiohalities, he* had perforce to 
rely bfi himself Cut off from the outside World by for- 
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malities, the inner consciousness of the spiritual was his 
only resource. This to him was essentially an inspiration 
from the Divine, and from it he derived not only consola- 
tion but strength. Then came the message and teaching 
of the Bab, and this altogether inspired him with an irre- 
sistible enthusiasm. It was not, however, by virtue of 
his princely lineage or wealth, but by virtue of his moral 
and spiritual eminence that Mirza Hussein Ali came so 
rapidly to the front. If one idea imbued him more than 
another it was that riches were, incompatible with the 
kingdom of heaven. The attainment of this glory was his 
immediate and ultimate aim. He speedily acquired a posi- 
tion of admiration and reverence among the Babis. His 
profound devotion to the Bab and his principles, his own 
gentle and candid character, were quickly appreciated. 
The Bab*s persecution and martyrdom, coupled with the 
persistent maltreatment of the sect, produced an even closer 
and deeper confidence in his revelations — resulted, in fact, 
in the very opposite effect to that intended by his per- 
secutors. In little or no time he passed from the position 
of a teacher into that of leader. 

Like his predecessor, no element of antagonism to rule 
or ruler found place in his scheme of - regeneration* His 
sole design was peace— internal, external and universcil 
peace. No seeds of discord were thrown into the political 
arena. But the rulers and priests of Persia were opposed 
to it tooth and nail. The persecution which before had 
been but fierce and fanatical, now became inhumanly 
cruel. The history of man’s inhumanity to man, even to 
his own kith and kin— “ a little more than kin and less 
than kind ’’-^once more repeated' itself with the unerring 
instinct of a humanity born to err and stray ! In leas than 
a year after the Bab’s unrighteous murder, a large number 
of the Babis were sent tp prison. Among them was, l^irza 
Hussein Ali. N ot only was ' his wealth appropriated but 
he was kept in chains. .His five family est^to^^^ and 
productive, were conBscated by authority. After a whije 
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he and his own select circle of friends were exiled to 
Baghdad ; but undaunted as ever he continued to work and 
to teach. The intense spirituality of his nature, inspired 
all the greater affection and devotion among the Babis. 
His influence increased visibly and in proportion to the 
intensity of his persecution ; confiscation, imprisonment, and 
torture only imparted a greater depth and tenacity to the 
faith. Retiring to the mountains in the vicinity of the city, 
Hussein Ali passed his time in solitary prayer and medita- 
tion. There he dwelt alone for two whole years in silent 
comniunion with God. Then, feeling that his hour had 
come, that God had called him, he declared himself, but 
only to a few of the elect — at a time of great distress and 
anxiety — as the “ manifestation of God.’’ Five years 
afterwards, however — in 1863 — he publicly proclaimed him- 
self to be the Baha‘u‘llah, or “The One Foretold.” Thus 
was the prophecy of the Bab fulfilled, thirteen years after 
he had been laid to rest. 

Baha‘u‘ilah was at once acknowledged by the great 
majority of the Babis as of Divine origin, and assumed the 
leadership of the entire movement, which ever since then 
has been known by the name of Bahais ; but the Mullahs, 
who had never relaxed their vindictive opposition, were 
now more active than ever. This assumption of the Divine 
was altogether too much for them. It inspired them with 
fear and uneasiness — uneasiness as to their present com- 
forts, and fear for the self-interests of the future. No time 
was lost in appealing to the Sublime Porte. In answer to 
their petition, the leaders of the Bahais, some seventy all 
told, were summoned to Constantinople. These of couiac 
included Baha'ullah and his most intimate friends, known 
as “ the faithful few.*’ Banished first of all to Adrianbple, 
they Were soon after deported from there to Acca, a penal 
cblony north of Mount Carmel, much dreaded for 4 ^ 
ihaccessibility and pestilehtiar climate. For the ffrst two 
years they were confined to two rooms in the feowh 
barhacksi Accused as murderers and thieves^ and| ton^ 
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■as nihilists, these God-fearing, God-seeking lovers of peace 
were treated worse than dogs. All freedom was denied to 
them ; their hardships and sufferings were unusually 
severe. Many died, including a brother of Baha'u'llah’s. 
In face of all these cruelties, however, they conducted theni- 
selves with a courtesy and gentleness that never once 
failed ; on the contrary, that in the end prevailed even 
over their gaoler. With later years, indeed, a most welcome 
extension of privileges was granted, and the Prophet was 
free to move about within a radius of eighteen miles. 

Never for a moment, however, did Baha'u'llah relax his 
efforts. Not for one moment did he despair. In the very 
teeth of persecution he taught and laboured on, always full 
of hope that God would not forsake him. Even forty years 
of captivity in a strange land did not lessen his ardour or 
his zeal. The splendid catholicity of his motive — to estab- 
lish peace and religious unity throughout the world — alwa 5 rs 
remained the same. The constancy and stedfastness of 
his own character made him faithful to his object. True to 
himself and to God, he was true to others. By word of 
mouth and pen he prepared men for the reception of his 
beautiful doctrine. He was constantly employed writing 
tablets in explanation of the why and wherefore of it to 
friends and inquirers both at home and abroad. In addiv 
lion to this treatises of instruction fell from his iuent 
One of these tablets is deserving of special notice. Written 
when he was at. Adrianople, it was addressed to the Bope 
and monarchs of Europe, urging on them, to abandoh 
injustice, to abolish warlike practices and armaments, af|<3 
in place of them to establi^ arbitration and nnityi '^e 
time, however, was no less ripe then than it was whehi tfe 
Czar, some forty years later, made a somewhat similar pro- 
posal, but prompted by a very different spirit; frpm that 
Baha'udlah. Even to outline the smallest iota of what he 
did and wrote would here be impossible. captivity did 
not diminish, but increased, his influence. His practice, ho 
less sincere than his preaching, was^ in truth, the real seofiet 
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of his success. His humanity was as profound as it was 
exalted. Full of love for God, he was equally full of love 
for man. The spiritual unification of the race was his great 
aim. Comprehensive and absorbing, as wide as it was 
deep, his love for humanity embraced all sorts and sects, 
all kinds and degrees of men. Race and colour were no 
bar to it. Even the inevitable obstacle of creed made no 
difference to him. His humanity was above all such petty 
and insignificant distinctions. The man was still a man, 
despite that he was a Jew, a Christian, an idolater, or an 
infidel. The brotherhood of man in his eyes was a real 
and a human thing. On the grounds of a common humanity 
it was practicable. Powerful and magnetic in his own 
personality, he inspired his followers with the same righteous 
zeal to be up and doing. Consistent with the noble example 
that he set them, Bahais to this day employ perfect amity 
towards all alike. His toleration of outside creeds is un- 
failingly broad and consistent. Towards one another, even 
wheii of differing faith, their attitude at once assumes an 
extraordinary transformation. Men of one creed grasp the 
hands of .those belonging to another; Religious fraternity 
experiehced in the heart becomes visibly manifest in the 
life. The head follows where the heartleads. In Professor 
Granville Brown’s opinion “ this faith does not expend itself 
in beautiful and unfruitful theories, but has a vital and 
effective power to mould life towards the very highest ideal 
of human character.” This is high praise, but Mr. Sydney 
Sprague gives us even a deeper insight into its intensely 
practical yet strikingly sublime character. “This spirit of 
love and service to fellow-men,” he says, “was exemplified 
in an Indian Bahai actually giving his life to save mine, 
and ‘ greater love hath no man than this.’ ” Such heroism 
is after all but consistent with the very essence and teaching 
of the Bab and Baha‘u‘llah, for love and the living flame of 
love is the shining sun of Bahaism, unity its very beihg. 
To gather men of all creeds and nations into one fold 
was Baha‘u‘ilah’s constant endeavour. As he savr it, |liie 
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religion of God is above all for love and union ; human 
brotherhood its natural sequence. It is only men who 
mar it by their brutal discord and dissension. Firmness 
and constancy to the Divine commands can alone insure its 
attainment. Men must hold to truth and reality. Like 
the delusive desert mirage, illusions are but vain and mock- 
ing shadows. In the universal brotherhood of his kind 
man will find the glory and splendour of God. For the 
station of the true man is the greatest and highest of all. 
No man’s religion should be ridiculed or opposed. On the 
contrary, he must be urged to be that which his religion, at 
its best and fullest — at the instant of its initiation — bade 
him to be. 

Permeated and impelled by these beautiful conceptions, 
Baha'u'llah constantly advocated that the sword replaced 
' by the word should be set aside for ever, inculcated the 
settlement of national differences by arbitration, enjoined 
the acquirement of an universal language, insisted on prac- 
tical charity, practical goodwill, and kindness to all, in- 
cluding the lower animal kingdom. To the very end, 
following in the footsteps of his great precursor, he built 
no church made with hands, and was utterly opposed to the 
priesthood. On these broad and expansive lines he con- 
tinued to practise and to preach, and remained mentally 
vigorous until 1892. Then, finally, when he was seventy- 
five, Baha'ullah was not, for God took him. The 6nd 
came, the end of ail his sorrows and sufferings, to his hard 
toils and strenuous efforts, to the great love and humanity 
of his noble life. Yet not the end, for his spirit not dnly 
lives on in the great movement that he did so mu0h t9 
foster and to cherish, but in the person of his son and 
successor, Abdul Baha, “The Servant of God.;” ¥< 3 W; 
known as Abbas Effendi, he was specially educated and 
moulded by his father to become the centre of Bahaiism. 

Born, curiously enough, on the very day (May 24, 1844) 
on which the Bab commenced his career, be has always 
been a firm and cheerful believer in his message, and i# 
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the divinity of his revered father. To him Baha*u‘llah was 
not merely the father in the flesh, but the Lord in the spirit. 
Thoroughly sincere and in earnest, he believes also in 
himself as “ The Chosen One,” and assumed the burden- 
some yoke and heavy duties of God’s servant imposed 
on him by his father. Yet he does not in any way deal 
either in signs or miracles, nor does he make the slightest 
pretence to do so. Although gifted with healing powers 
to no small extent — the result chiefly of education and 
experience in suffering — he firmly deprecates any imputa- 
tion of the supernatural. The profound conviction that 
East and West will eventually be brought together in the 
divine unity, through Bahaism, has spurred him on in all 
his efforts. The sweetness yet active force of personality 
in Abbas Effendi reaches as near to perfection as it is 
possible. The same love and veneration that he showed 
to his father is shown to him by his daughters. He is 
fheir Lord as well as their father. The atmosphere of his 
hdu^; is one of love, , peace, and unity. A monogamist 
himself, he counsels monogamy in others, advocates the 
emancipation of woman, and the equal education of girls 
and boySi Among other requirements that are obligatory 
according to the sacred ordinance of Bahaism, industry, 
practical thrift, cleanliness of mind and body, and personal 
action towards universal brotherhood are expected of all. 

Men of various nationalities who have met Abbas Effendi 
have been deeply impressed with the beauty and power 
of his character, but especially with the peculiar charm 
of his magnetism. Those who approach him are so com- 
pletely inspired by the Divine immanence that they are 
impelled to imitate him in accepting its dictates. They 
are proud, and rightly so, of intimate acquaintance with him;, 
and speak of him in the most enthusiastic terms a living 
personification of the practice in ordinary life of the highesi* 
most lovable, qualities. In himself, his every-day life 
and actions, in his speech and manner, he is a living objeot- 
lesSom;"'' tn\;the" EWorld- ; I n his - own person"; he, 'the,' yoff ' 
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incarnation and embodiment of Bahaism as a creed of great 
ideals crystallized by the purifying fires of constant practice. 
His life is his lesson. He urges men to be true to that 
aspect of the highest which appeals to them. He points 
out that the core of every creed is truth, or seed sown 
by God. The one impossible word, as the guiding principle 
of his own belief, is “intolerance,” Liberty and light, not 
for one more than another, but for all, is his heart’s desire. 
He deals with conflicting opinions and rituals with an 
intelligence that is keen and a perception which is spiritual. 
His insight into the minds of others is all the more pene- 
trating because of his immense sympathy. His generosity 
to foes and friends alike is unstinted.- To his own people, 
in spite of a troubled and laborious life, his devotion has 
increased rather than slackened. Always under espionage, 
frequently suspected by political and priestly enemies, his 
quiet and patient courage has disarmed his spies, and his 
tenacious forgivableness has made even his suspectors 
foolish. Through every misfortune, through misappre- 
hension, misrepresentation, and persecution, he has never 
once been false to his great ideal. Not for one moment 
has he turned aside from his greater purpose. Forty years 
a prisoner at Acca, he long since became a marked man 
and a familiar figure there. Notwithstanding this, he is 
ah object of the most sincere regard, and even reverence. 
Horiourable and just to a degree, he has so disarmed 
prejudice that even his gaolers have become his frienda. 
Courteous, dignified, and kindly, his personality captivates 
and, indeed, commands respect. Tested by that severest 
criterion of all, prolonged intimacy^ Abbas Effendi lias 
never been found wanting. His sincerity is above suspicion. 
Suffering has all the more purified and strengdianed him. 
Known as, and entitled, “ His Highness, thh Master,” he 
prefers to be called “The Servant.” and holds; MiMse}f in 
daily readiness to serve. The peculiar: fitness of this 
description is, in fact, proved and "recognized by his 
constant and faithful service to man. Even advanoing 
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age makes no difference to him. Like the bold and 
beautiful Cleopatra, age does not wither him, nor custom 
stale his infinite variety. Defying it, he works on in an 
ever* vernal spirit of hope and love. As it was to his two 
great predecessors, it is to him a labour of pure love. 
With him, as with them, it is purely a question of personality 
— of acting up to his convictions. And he has borne the 
grievous burden with the same great wisdom and courage. 
That such men and such a movement has originated and 
spread in Persia — to such an extent, in fact, as to claim a 
third of its population — is food, and suggestive food, for 
reflection. To think that an effete and worn-out civilization 
like that of the once great Persia is still capable of producing 
such moral and spiritual greatness is enough surely to make 
one pause and consider. Yet it is nothing either new or 
strange. The recuperative power is greater in some entities 
as in some localities. If we study Persian history, but first 
of all its geography— as being the conceiver and producer 
of aif things--^^^^ we recognize that the race owes as much to 
ifh ;e»idroninent^^a^^^ to the tasCp,;we shall come 

as near to the all-absorbing truth of reality as is possible. 
True, this land of many mighty monarchs and dynasties 
has had her day, but it is likely that in her, as in the old 
war-horse, there is still some life left. This apart, also the 
fact that reaction, as the law of human existence to a very 
great extent, is always inevitable, the climatic variety of 
the country is indicative of variation in the people. It 
is probable, therefore, that Bahaism is as much the result 
of these variations as it is of a much-needed reaction. 

In any case, it is not in the least surprising that a historic 
city, which gave birth to so great and poetic a humanist as 
Sadi, should produce, only six hundred years later, an even 
still more serious humanist in Mirza Ali Mohamnied ; for 
the prophet is, so to speak, but the spiritual incarnation of 
the poet. The philosophy of the Bab is but the spiritual 
aspeot of the human Sadi. : 

T%turp %Otn our Western materialism iifto a wori^ ai^ 
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as this is surely a change indeed. Not, however, as from 
the frying-pan into the fire, but from the dust and ashes of 
the furnace into the rarer atmosphere of the eternal snows ; 
from the dead sea-level of self-interests to the moral dis- 
interestedness of the highest Himalayas. Be this as it 
may, here in this benighted East, that we profess to take so 
deep a moral interest in, but about which we know so little, 
we have before us a cult, the study of which is certainly 
worth our care and attention. Not alone as an object 
lesson, that we might well learn from and imitate, but as a 
firm and tangible basis, as a real human starting-point, for 
the promotion of a better understanding between East and 
West. Better still, for the furtherance of that human 
fellowship which alone can ever justify our brazen and 
superficial civilization. That alone can raise it from its 
present sordid level of tense selfishness up to the sublimer 
pinnacle of universal brotherhood and divine unitf. Here, 
tnen, ready-made for us, is a factor, the utility of which is 
no less beautiful than its beauty is practical. Here is an 
end that awaits the encouragement and stimulus, the hearty 
assistance of every man, woman, and child on the face of 
the earth, irrespective of race, creed, or colour. 

For not the first time in the history of the world the 
East has given the West a lead. This is not by any 
means the first star or constellation that has arisen in the 
East. But what of that ? Is it not all the more reason 
that we who pride ourselves on our vigour and initiative 
should accept the position with becoming grace ? Should 
it not be all the more an incentive to us to join hands with 
the Bahais to promote the welfare of a common humanity. 
It is not the first time in her history that Great Britain 
has had to follow in the wake of others. Let us trust that 
it will not be the last To follow is one of the true 
criterions of greatness. Let us hope that on this occasipn, 
as she has done on others, Great Britain will hold obt a 
helping hand to the leader and disciples ofn cult Which is 
so nobly striving for the great cause of humanity. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting of the East India Association, held at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, on Thursday, November 4, 1909, a paper was read by Mr. 

Atul Chandra Chatterjee, i.c.s., on “The Need and Methods of Industrial 
Development in India.” The Right Hon. Lord Lamington, G.aM.G., 
G.C.I.E., in the chair. The following, among others, were present: Sir 
Arundel T. Arundel, k.c.s.i,, Sir Lesley Probyn, k.c.v.o,, Sir Mancherjee 
Bhownaggree, k.c.i.e., Sir Raymond West, k.c.i.e., Sir James Wilson, 
K.CS.I., Sir Charles Elliott, k.c.s.i., Mr. T. H. Thornton, c.s.l, Colonel 
C, E. Yate, as.i., c,m.g., Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. C. E. Buckland, c.i.E., 

Mr. F. Loraine Petre, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. R. A. L, Moore, Mr. Mohomad 
Shafi, Mr. E, B. Havell, Mr. Walter F. Westbrook, Mr. W. F. Hamilton, 

Mr. W. A. Chambers, Mr. H. R. Cook, Mr. A. Rogers, Mr. T. H, S. 
Biddulph, Mr. M. T. Kaverbhoy, Mrs. E. Rosher, Mrs. White, Mr. D. N. 
Reid, Mr. G. Owen Dunn, Mr. K. Chowdry, Mr. S. D. Bhabba, Mr. R. 
Nandi, Mr. A. Chatterton, Mr. N. N. Bose, Mr. K. C. Banerjee, Mr. 

P. Sinha, Miss Beck, Miss Annie A. Smith, Commander Heath, r.n., Mr, 

B. Singha, Mr. P, Ramsay Kent, Miss Kent, Mr. Handel Gear, Mr. J. 
W’alsh, and Dr. John Pollen, c.i.e,, Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, I will not detain you by any 
remarks of mine at present, but I will merely introduce to you Mr. Atul 
Chandra Chatterjee, who has been good enoug^h, during his holiday-time 
in this country, to prepare a paper which he will now read to the Society. 
(A,pplauae.) 

Mr. Atul Chandra Chatterjee then read his paper on “The Need and 
Methods of Industrial Development in India.” 

The Chairman ; Ladies and gentlemen, I do not propose to detain you 
long with any remarks of mine, as I think it would be far more interesting 
to hear the views of those amongst the audience here who would wish to 
make their own remarks and criticize or agree, it may be, with the points of 
view that have been put before us in this interesting paper of Mr. Chat- 
terjee^s, I am sure I am very grateful to Mr. Chatterjee for the pains he 
has taken to compile a paper of this character, which must have caused 
him a good deal of trouble. In that paper he has given a very suitable 
survey of the industries of India, and also he has indicated by what method? 
he would develop them. At the outset of his remarks I gathered he rather 
would develop the ethics of labour. He quoted Professor Marshall as tq 
what is required or what qualities are engendered amongst those who 
live in towns as contrasted with the country. That is a very recondite 
subject to enter into ; but I understand that the main object of thi?, paper 
is to put befo|e us the necessity of not relying so much upon agriculti|ral 
industries of India, as by increasing the number of other industries by 
which people Can bbtaih a livelihood. ? , , , ■ f : ’ • • 
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I do not think I quite agree with the remark he made very shortly after 
the commencement of the paper, in which he said, “ The national revenues 
in India are on a very precarious basis.” I should not have thought that 
was quite accurate, I should think the finances of India are as sound as 
those of any European country. (Hear, hear.) Of course you are liable 
to deficient rain-supply or some plague that may visit the herds and flocks, 
and so on j but on the whole, I should think if you take a number of years 
you would find that the financial resources of India are quite as sound as, 
if not more sound than, those of other countries which rely upon other 
industries. Still, I quite agree that it is necessary in these days to develop 
other sources of supply, for one reason, because the desire to live under 
better conditions of life is increasing in India as it has done in other 
countries, and that can only be done by improving your methods, whether 
of cultivation or of other industries. I thoroughly agree with Mr. Chatter] ee, 
I think, in his comparison as to whether it is better first of all to promote 
the industries or to give educational facilities. I think he said he 
would go pari passu and develop both simultaneously. I should have 
thought it was rather the other way, that you ought to increase the number 
of people first of all, who are capable of taking part in the industries once 
they are started. Of course it is a very nice and delicate point. As 
a matter of fact, I should have thought that supply and demand go iii 
India, as in any other country, band in hand ; but I do think that in India 
undoubtedly, where education has been backward and is still backward, 
there is a necessity for having the greater number of those who cannot 
merely stand by a machine and see it work, but who are also able to take 
the initiative in developing machine power. There is one remark — I think 
it is on p. lo of the paper — 'Where Mr. Chatterjee says: “Moreover, 
machinery performs the more fatiguing and monotonous part of any par^ 
ticular manufacture, leaving the artisan free to devote himself to the parts 
of the work that are interesting and require skill and judgment in manipu- 
lation,” and I should be inclined to criticize that statement. I should haye 
s^d that it was rath^ the opposite. I should have thought the hand of the 
wother would always have his whole attention and skill in regard to the 
work, he ha^: in hand. A man who is standing by a machine I should 
have thought was more of an automaton than a workman, whatever other 
task he is engaged in. However, that is not a very important point to 
notice, except ! think it shows that the man who is engaged in machinery 
should be educated in the first instance so as to develop those faqultles by 
which he may improve, his own conditions, and not remain by one machine 
for the whole' of his life, but have bis powers of observation and general 
faculties so improved that, he may rise from one position to another^ 
(Hear, hear.) 

I am glad to see Mr, Owen Dunn here to-night. Ho is just home^^#^^ 
Bombay. He is well acquainted with the Victoria Techniqul Institute in 
Bombay and played a very leading part with regard to fhat Institute, whibh 
is perhaps one of the very foremost in, Indian and I cordially agree with the; 
remarks of Mr. Chatterjee that it is most desirable to multiply Institutes of 
that character, which can give a thorough education to those who wish to gb 
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into industrial life ; but I deprecate a very great multiplication of small 
Institutes scattered throughout the length and breadth of the country which 
will not give a thorough education to those who perhaps enter Institutes to 
take up a life for which they are not thoroughly qualified, and when they go 
into the world to try and find posts they will not be given to them because 
they have not been thoroughly equipped and educated. That was my 
experience in Bombay. I went about the country and found several 
of these small so-called Technical Institutes did not give at all a satisfactory 
education to students, which would be of any benefit to them in the practical 
working world. Mr. Chatterjee says that in Madras they have gone in for a 
Director of Industry. I confess that if I had been Governor out there I should 
have deprecated any such step. I do not believe in Government officials 
interfering more than is necessary in the life of this world. (Laughter.) 
As regards the Government, of course education comes under the Govern 
ment’s province, if not to supervise, at all events to originate; but when it 
comes to the Government appointing a Director of Industry — I may 
be wrong — I have considerable feelings of alarm. I cannot fall in with the 
view expressed that it is desirable that the State should take up industries. 
Mr. Chatterjee, very kindly to the State, assumes that when the State has 
started an industry and finds it going on well, it will hand it over to private 
enterprise. I should like to hear of any State in the world that has ever 
done such a thing. You may be quite assured that when the State runs an 
industry it is monopolistic, and simply will not allow any competition what- 
soever. You have the Indian railways, which now try to have a more 
elastics policy j hut they have practically killed private enterprise. And 
then, as regards telephones — why, a Rajah may not even put up a telephone 
in his Btate* Th^ kill all enterprise. What has been the retarding action 
on telephones in the country ? It is simply due to the State. Either they 
are monopolistic, or, if they do things on the cheap, then they are practic- 
ally always liable to corruption ; and if they merely supervise as a judge 
between one person conducting one industry and one another, I should 
always be afraid equally of some form of corruption springing up. I do not 
believe that any Government in the world, except for its own particular 
purpose, for making war materials and material of that kind — that is another 
matter-should step in simply because private enterprise has not stepped 
in. I believe for the moment it may sound well, but in the long run it 
will prevent private enterprise from ever coming to the front. Certainly it 
will retard private enterprise from taking up that branch of industry. Mn 
Chatterjee says there is not sufficient capital in India to start new 
industries, but I should have thought that was very doubtful. I should 
have thought that there was a great deal of capital lying idle (hear, hear) 
but not so much as there used to be, because — particularly, in Western 
India— men of wealth have found the benefit of employing their motiey in 
profitable concerns ; and we know there are chiefs who run their own ralL 
ways, and are only too willing to take up any profitable pursuits ; but I faucjf 
it has been a characteristic long prevailing in the country either to turn 
their ready money into jewellery or hoard it up or waste it in lavish show. 
That has been the rbal retarding influence, and due largely in formier dayk- 
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to a lack of security, but that period has gone by, and certainly from what 
I know of Bombay there is plenty of money and plenty of people with 
money who, once they see their way to invest it in concerns of profit and 
of industry, I am sure will do so. (Hear, hear.) I do not propose to 
stand before you any longer, and I now ask those present if they would 
like to say anything. (Applause.) 

Mr. N. N. Bose, m.a., Lecturer on Hindoo religion, London School of 
Economics, said he considered very little remained to be said after Mr. 
Chatterjee’s well-thought-out essay. He thought English manufacturers 
exported many things to India and gained much by their trade. Many 
students came over from India to study some technical branch of industry, 
and he asked whether it would not be possible for English manufacturers 
to give a guarantee to take three or four students as apprentices in their 
workshops to give the students some opportunity of learning those trades, 
and he thought another way to educate them would be to build more 
industrial schools in India. In Bengal jute was the principal product, 
and he did not think there was any school worth mentioning which taught 
the jute industry, and jute was exported in its raw state, made up in 
England ; and he was of opinion that if industrial education were given to 
Indians in Bengal they would try to manufacture jute for themselves. The 
only point he wished to urge was as to whether English manufacturers 
could not be prevailed upon to take Indian students as apprentices, and 
the British public urged to do something in the matter. 

Mr. K. Chowdry said they were much indebted to Mr. Chatterjee for 
his interesting and useful paper, and his compatriots had ample reasons to 
thank the East India Association for devoting almost exclusive attention 
to the cause of industrial development in India. He thought it had been 
made clear that Indian prosperity could no longer depend on the uncertain 
nature of its agriculture, and the Industrial Conference mentioned in the 
paper had done a great deal to bring home the importance of that question. 
It was a happy sign that the Government bad taken up the matter and had 
started departments to guide the people in their industrial undertakings, 
and the Agricultural Exhibition, which was the special feature of the recent 
Indian National Congress, had received every sympathy from the Govern- 
ment. In his opinion the capital which had been absorbed in the Tata 
Ironworks, mentioned in the paper, would have been more profitably used 
in smaller industries, such as sugar, tanning, and paper-making. He 
thought Mr. Chatterjee had rightly pointed out that the mere regeneration 
of the hand industries would not be of much avail against the fierce com- 
petition of factory production. It was not so much the question of what 
they could produce, but at what price. For instance, if Indians chtton 
fetched a high price in foreign countries, it would pay better tosell it than to 
utilize it at home. On the other hand, it paid India better to retain jute and 
manufacture it than to sell it. With regard to the industrial revolution in 
England between 1780 and 1830, it must be borne in mind that such a 
thing was hardly possible in India, because it was such a vast country that 
agriculture could never be wiped out by factories. That industrial educa- 
tion should follow the actual industries, he thought, was naore than borne 
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out by the examples in England, and technical schools were of only recent 
growth ; and he had repeatedly pointed out that the Government could 
help a great deal in the important work of practical training. He did 
not think it would be difficult to stipulate that factories in India supplying 
the Government stores should take a number of recommended apprentices, 
and the India Office might stipulate the same thing in England. He was 
glad that Mr. Chatterjee was not altogether opposed to State participation 
in certain industries. He (Mr. Chowdry) had devoted some little time to 
this aspect of the question, and thought India was the most brilliant 
example of State-owned and State-controlled works like the railways, the 
docks, the harbours, the ammunition and arms factories, etc., and he was 
inclined to think that the Government would confer extra blessings on 
many millions of people by not only pioneering but actually working some 
of the industries under their own control, as it would mean better wages 
and conditions for thousands of workmen who would otherwise be at the 
mercy of money-grabbing capitalists. (Applause.) 

Mr. Havell said that Mr. Chatterjee’s paper seemed to deal with the 
question purely from the mercantile point of view and not from the point of 
view of the State, He disagreed with the assertion that the position of a State 
in the comity of nations was only to be judged by its economic strength. One 
nation of Europe, namely, Belgium, had added considerably to its economic 
strength by methods which Europe disapproved of altogether, and no one 
would say that we should be justified in applying the methods of the Congo 
to India in order to increase India’s economic strength. He considered 
Mn Clmtteflee had ignored the rekdon economics, and that 

relation could not be ignored by any sounsd economist* The important 
question, he thought, was whether the methods of nineteenth-century 
industrialism, in particular the factory system which we introduced into 
Indiaj did conduce to the intellectual and moral improvement of the 
peoplej and that was the point of view the State should take. He agreed 
with what Lord Lamington had said about the State undertaking corar 
mercial enterprises. The State should stand for the ethical principle. 
The great economical principle of the nineteenth century in Europe was the 
centralization of industry ; the result of pushing that principle too far had 
been the almost entire destruction of national art and handicraft. The 
great economical principles of the twentieth century were the decentralize*' 
tion of industry and co-operation, which had already brought about a 
revival of art and handicraft. He had a great objection to Mr. Chatterjee’s 
distinction between art and industry, and did not think you could separate 
them in India, Mr. Chatterjee said there was something to be said for 
handicraft from the sentimental and sanitary point of view, and he (Mr. 
Havell) did not object to being called sentimental, but he did not think 
true sentiment neglected the economic side of the question either* (Hear, 
hear*),-., 

MRi Chatterton thought the most important matter they had tq oon- 
sider in dealing with the question of the development of mdostries 
whether the: people themselves were anxious to take part in that work or 
not (hear, hear), for it was impossible there could be any great develop** 
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ment in India merely through the action of semi-political societies or the 
Government. At the present time there was the Swadeshi movement, 
which was slowly gathering strength, but as yet the practical results due to 
it were of a very insignificant character. One of the most important 
directions in which action had been taken was to send students to foreign 
technical schools and colleges to learn the science underlying the technics 
of various industries. Such training was very incomplete, and as manu- 
facturers would not admit Indian students to their factories, they returned 
•to India without that practical experience which was essential to 
industrial success. It was therefore a matter of importance to consider 
what could be done for the constantly increasing stream of students to 
England, in the way of providing for them greater facilities to obtain 
knowledge of the commercial as well as the scientific side of manufacturing 
processes. Without this their subsequent careers in India were bound to 
be failures. He thought it was a sufficiently important question for the 
Government of India to deal with. The suggestion that it should be made 
compulsory for English manufacturers supplying stores to the Government 
of India to take Indian students in their service was, he thought, an im- 
possible one, and he was certain that the whole of the manufacturing 
industries of the country would protest against it. If new industries had 
to be started in India, as a last resource, it would be for Government to 
find the capital and undertake the' work of pioneering those industries. 
This, however, could only be done on a small scale, and better results were 
likely to accrue from the adoption of a policy which strenuously fostered 
co-operative enterprise, and this could best be accomplished by providing 
.in the country competent experts to assist local efforts. 

Mr. G. Owen-Dunn said that as the Chairman had been good enohgh 
to mention his name in connection with the Bombay Technical Institute* 
he felt that a few words were due from him, more especially as he noticed 
in Mr. Chatterjee’s paper that he apparently had no knowledge of the 
existence of such an institute ; or, if he had* possibly his opinion of it was 
not quite as favourable as his own. He had had the Honour of being for 
the past five years the chairman of the Board of that Institute, which had 
been in existence for upwards of twenty years, and he thought it haji been 
doing most important service to the industrial development of India. 
(Hear, hean) It included a large and well equipped mechanical engineer- 
ing department, which experts had compared favourably with, some of the 
leading technical institutions in England j a complete textile departnieht; 
and in the last few years a very efficient electrical engineering department 
had been added, and more recently a chemical section. There were now 
Some 350 students firdm all parts of India receiving an excellent technical 
training which would fit them to take their place in the industrial world. 
The diplomaed students had practically all obtained remunerative employ- 
ment, and there was one large mill to his knowledge in the Central Pro- 
vinces which was entirely manned, from the manager dov^hwiards* by students 
from that institution. (Hear, hear.) He thought that was the sort of 
thing that ought to be established in every province. Mr^ Chatterjee had 
said in his paper that the stumbling-block in the way of educational refotip 
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in India, including technical and industrial instruction, was the want of 
money, but as an example of what the Indians could do he might say that 
the Bombay Technical Institute, which was started by that great educa- 
tionist Lord Reay, owed its existence to a great extent to the liberality of 
the late Sir Dinshaw Petit, Bart., and the second Sir Jarnsetjee Jeejeebhoy, 
Bart. The Government assisted largely to maintain the institution, which 
was supported also by the Bombay Municipality and by the Bombay 
Mill-owners Association. They had spent large sums recently in improving 
the equipment, adding to the staff, and building quarters for 200 students, 
and he looked to the generosity and true patriotism of wealthy Indian 
gentlemen to establish equally efficient institutions in other parts of the 
country. (Applause.) 

Mr. Coldstream said he had listened to Lord Lamington’s defence of 
the position that the Government should not interfere with the promotion 
of industries at all with great interest, but he thought it right to say that 
some of those who had had long experience in India felt that there were 
occasions when the Government might usefully lead the way in the estab- 
Eshment of industries. (Hear, hear.) He did not think a hard and fast 
rule could be laid down. There were several industries which owed their 
success to State initiation or aid — for instance, the great tea industries in 
the north of India, and the silk industry of Cashmere. He said he had 
just received from India accounts of the preparation for an Industrial and 
Agricultural Exhibition which was about to be opened in Lahore. He had 
been connected with the first Industry and Art Exhibition at Lahore forty 
years ago or more, when there were very few Indian gentlemen in the 
management, but now the whole tWng w^ bemgi w gentlemen. 

Dhis was a sign of the times which they welcomed with all their hearts. 
(Applause.) 

hoRD Lamington having at this stage to leave, the chair was taken by 
the Deputy-Chairman (Sir Arundel T. Arundel) who said s The time is 
much too late for the chairman to make any remarks, and I think the best 
thing I can do now is to ask the lecturer, to whom we are much indebted 
for his very interesting paper, to give his reply. 

Mr. Chatterjee ; Sir, there are very few things I want to speak about 
just now. Lord Lamington took exception to my remark that the revenues 
in India were on a precarious basis. I think I did not express myself 
very clearly. My meaning was that the revenues fluctuated to a great 
;extent from year to year according to the monsoons, and that was at the 
root of the difficulty which statesmen in India experienced in pushing forward 
any large scheme involving heavy expenditure. Lord Lamington also took 
exception to my remark that machinery performed the monotonous part 
of any particular work, and left the more interesting parts of the work for 
the artisan. That is a point of view I am afraid there is not time fo^night 
to discuss at any length. I notice that Mr. Ha veil has found fault with 
the for giving too much importance to the mercantile aspects of the pEobl®ni 
we are discussing to-day, and he said that I had ignored the relation pf 
ethics to eoohomics. I am very sorry that such a charge should be brought 
against'ffie, but l find on the other hand that Lord Lamington took excep- 
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tion to my bringing in ethics into the question of economics. (Laughter.) 
t think in the first two or three pages of the paper I gave much more 
attention to ethical questions than anything else. When I said the question 
was whether the wealth of India was increasing as fast as the wealth of 
other countries of the world, I certainly did not want to suggest that the 
question of wealth was really the most important question in the world. 
Certainly an Indian would never say such a thing. (Hear, hear.) Under 
modern conditions we cannot ignore the question of wealth, and that is 
why I hope so many of us are assembled here to-night. Lord Lamington 
also expressed an opinion adverse to the appointment of a Director of 
Industries. We have among us here this evening the only Director of 
Industries so far appointed in India, and we have listened to his remarks 
on this paper. After his remarks you will agree with me that there is 
entire justification for the appointment, and I hope we shall have others 
of the same kind. The speakers who have criticized the paper have 
brought forward all the arguments for and against on the question of State 
participation in industries. I thoroughly agree with the position taken up 
by my friend Mr. Chatterton, that State pioneering of industries 
should be a last resource, but I think as a last , resource it ought 
to be there. As everyone will admit, the difficulties in India ate 
very exceptional, and in very many cases we must adopt exceptional 
measures. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Owen Dunn from Bombay has accused . me 
of ignorance of the splendid work done by the Bombay Technical Institute. 
I am afraid the charge did not hurt me very much, because I fully admit 
that it is the only Technical Institute we have now in India, and my 
position all along has been that we should have several Technical Institutes* 
As I pointed out, the State has started provincial experts in agriculture, so 
we should have provincial experts of industries, and provincial colleges all 
over India for imparting industrial and technical instruction. Mr. Owen 
Dunn has suggested that private benefactions should come in. I certainly 
agree with him, but I do not think the State should always depend on 
private benefactions. No State in the civilized world does so, except 
perhaps England, and I think if there are any Tarifif Reformers here they 
will agree that England has been very much behindhand in t^ing special 
measures for industrial development. I thank you very much indeed; for 
the kind way in which you have received my paper. (Applause.) . : u' 

The Depxjty-Ghatrman (in the absence of the Chairman) : There is 
only one remark I' should like to be permitted to make.. 1, mentionedlt 
sottomce to Lord Lamington, and perhaps I may mention it to the meeting. 
Lord Lamington said there was no case he knew of ' where an ; ihdustiy 
had been started and made a success by the Government and, then , handed 
over by them to private parties, but Mr. Chatterton has given an actual 
illustration of a case where the Government found the funds necessary to 
found the aluminium industry mentioned by Mr, Chattei;|ee in his.paiper, 
and after that industry had been made a success of it was felinqiiished by 
the Government, and is being run as a company. 

I desire to ask the meeting to give / a hearty vote of thanks , to 
Mr. Chatterjee for his very interesting paper*; 
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FURTHER PROCEEDINGS. 

Ar a meeting of the East India Association, held at Caxton Hall, 
l^estminster, S.W,, on Tuesday, December 7, 1909, a paper was read by 
koss Arthur Leslie Moore, Esq., lc.s., on Mr. Keir Hardie’s “India.” 
Sir Arundel T. Arundel in the chair. The following, amongst others, 
were present ; Sir Charles Elliott, K.c.s.1., Lady Elliott, Sir Charles 
Lyall, K.C.S.I., Sir Andrew Wingate, k.c.i.e., Sir James Wilson, k.c.s.l, 
Sir Robert Fulton, ll.d., Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. S. S. Thorburn, 
Mr. W. Coldstream, Mr. R. K. Puckle, c.i.E., Mr. S. M, Ahmed, 
Mr. Donald N. Reid, Mr. R. E. Forrest, Mr. Morris, Mr. S. F. Brittain 
Smith, Mr. Alfred W. Gosden, Mr. J. L. Lalvani, Mr. A. E. Wild, 
Colonel Paget, Colonel D. G. Pitcher, Mr. N. N. Bose, Mr. K. C. 
Bannerjee, Mr. R. F. Chisholm, Mrs. Doderet, Mr. Nasarvanji M. Cooper, 
Mr. T. Stoker, Mr. G. P. Coldstream, Mr. Guy de Reval, Dr. Wicksteed, 
Mr. Robert Sewell, Miss Barron, Miss Norbury, Miss Sinclair Hind, 
Colonel S. Little, Rev. W. Hind, Mrs, Hind, Mr. J. H. Advani, 
Dr. Codrington, Mr. K. Chowdry, Mrs. Stead, Rev. G. A. Herklots, 
Mr. P. L. Moore, Mr. C. E. Buckland, c.i.E., Mr. W, F. Hamilton, 
Mr, Bepin Chandra Pal, Mr. F. H. Brown, Miss Annie A. Smith, Mr. H. 
O^an NewlanidjMrs. Rosher, Mr. J, Walsh, Mr. P. S. Shahani, Mr. A. H, 
KihUdadad Rhan, Major Tw Mrs. Twynam, Mr. E. Catling Smith, 
Mr. E. Roberts, Mr. Edward Palmer, Mrs. Palmer, Miss Palmer, 
Mr. R. Nundi, Mr. Thomas Landers, Mrs. White, Mr. Walter F. West- 
brook, Commander Heath, r.n., Mr. James Chisholm, and Dr. John 
Pollen, o.-LE..' 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, with all due respect to the 
audience here, may I say I am very sorry to find myself in the chair this 
evening. I do not think it is an occasion on which a man whose life has, 
bpen spent as an .official in India, and who is bound, to a great extent, to 
defend the administration, should be in the chair when there is to be strong 
adverse criticism on a book relating to the work and conditions and 
adminisaration generally of the British Government in India, and on the 
author thereof. , Sir Grant Burls, I am sorry to say, is unable to come. 
We have endeavoured to get a Member of Parliament who would take a 
perfectly independent view of the subject for discussion, but it has pot 
been possible. 

With regard to the subject of the lecture, may I say that I do not thiuk 
any of us desire in the smallest degree to make a personal attack on the 
character of Mr. Keir Hardie. (Hear, Hear.) I want to lay that down 
as a sort of basis; He may have; been toisled, or have taken a prejudiced 
vfew, but that does not at all interfere, with the fact that he desirfed tp i piit 
before the British public what he had ascertained, or thought ■ he had 
ascertained, to be facts relating to India. I had hoped that Mr. Keir Hardie 
would have been here this evening. He cannot be here, but the gentle- 
man who accompanied him in India is here, and I understand that he will 
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be able to make some remarks with regara to the lecture. As regards 
myself, if I had not been in the chair, I should have been prepared to 
make some comments in support of the lecturer ; but, as it is, I should 
prefer to do nothing of the sort, but to be, if I can, an impartial chairman. 
For this reason I do not wish to say anything whatever myself to accentuate 
the criticisms which the lecturer will probably make with regard to 
Mf. Keir Hardie’s book. I will now call upon Mr. Moore to read his paper. 

Mr. Moore then read his paper. 

Mr. Thorburn said that he did not propose to throw more stones at 
Mr. Keir Hardie, but to do him justice. He thought that the East India 
Association, in having a lecture upon Mr. Keir Hardie’s book, had taken 
him too seriously, and he thought the effect of the discussion would be to 
give the book a very good advertisement. Although Mr. Keir Hardie was 
inaccurate when he dealt with figures, it was not his personality so much 
as his political environment that was responsible for it. He was a follower 
of three remarkable leaders, a sort of triumvirate, whose speeches were the 
joy of their breakfast-tables every morning. The lecturer had begun his 
paper by complaining that Mr, Keir Hardie had had the audacity to 
publish a book upon India after a stay of only two months in the country. 
He (the speaker) thought Mr. &eir Hardie deserved congratulation for 
having had the courage to go to India at all, and to have wandered about 
there, in the Gangetic delta too, iii the most malarious month of the year. 
That he had published a book, and had made the book pay, and sold it 
well, was an achievement which he doubted if any one of those present 
would ever accomplish. Surely it was better to go to a country and write 
a book upon it than to write a book upon it without ever having been 
there at all, as many people did. He would remind them that the im- 
mortal historian of the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ” never 
visited ancient Rome at all ; in fact, he described and criticized events 
some fifteen hundred years after they had occurred ! Before judging Mr. 
Kdr Hardie he thought they should consider his qualifications. For 
fhfeiaifiOe, beitig wholly ignorant Of his subject when he landed in India, he 
might to have had an unbiassed mind when he began what Ought to have 
been his search after truth. As a fact, however, he had anything but a blank 
mind. On the other hand, he had some disqualifications. Educatiohally 
his equipment was miserably poor, and one required some education 
to sift facts and to write on problems of government. Further, owing tO 
his political environment he was very much handicapped. He went buF 
to India predetermined to find fault with everything British in fhat* 
country. (No, no.) He went out to India with that intention, and whilst 
there he associated wfth Indian gehflemen who were, in a sense, against 
the Government, and with a fe>V English oflScials who were, in a stronger 
sense, against Mr. Keir Hardid dnd all his nostrums. If they weighed 
those qualifications, his (Mr. Thorburn’s) opinion was that Mr. Keir' 
Hatdie’s indictment of the Government was both modest and moderate. 
If he might venture to go into the domain of natural history, and make a 
comparison between Mr. Keif Hardie and a very illustrious man whose; 
speeches were read by everyone daily— a man who is practically the 
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guiding spirit of the present Government — he would say that Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s statements were as the bleatings of the baa-lamb, whereas the 
speeches of his great contemporary were like the ragings of a mad tiger. 
(Laughter.) His (Mr. Thorburn’s) acquaintance with Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
book was small, but it was probably as large as most of them. Mr. 
Pennington had let him see a copy because he (Mr. Thorburn) had 
declined to spend a shilling on the book himself. He had read the first 
fifty or sixty lines with close attention, and discovering there two serious 
misrepresentations of fact and one erroneous generalization, he had only 
sampled the rest of the volume. Mr. Keir Hardie’s wanderings up to 
Dacca had impressed him with his courage, because he was evidently 
fever-proof. His account of Benares, with its bathings and burnings, adds 
a pretty picture. Then, towards the end of the book, came a chapter 
which Mr. Moore had omitted to notice, which was really the most in- 
teresting and informing in the book — that was, if the statements were true. 
Mr. Keir Hardie described home-rule in those two model States, Baroda 
and Mysore, and he made it appear that in them there was “govern- 
ment by the people, for the people, through the representatives of the 
people.” All he could say was that if that were the case, they might 
reasonably hope that Lord Morley’s reforms would have a happy issue. 
Now, turning to Mr. Moore’s paper, he (Mr. Thorburn) would offer one or 
two comments upon it. The first was in connection with the curious 
metaphor, “the soaking drain.” He thought Mr. Moore might have 
admitted, in some particulars, that there was a drain upon India. All 
moneys earned in India and spent out of India were, to a certain extent, 
a drain upon the country. Then, too^ some twenty or thirty millions 
sterling had been spent on wars which, in his opinion, were wholly un- 
justifiable — for instance, our Afghan Wars. In that direction the interest 
on war-loans was a drain. Where Mr. Moore stated that the Government 
share of the rent in the Punjab was “nominally about half the net pro- 
duce, though actually less,” he really overstated the amount, as “ half net 
assets ” was the maximum revenue rate, and the actual average share of 
the gross produce which the Government took in the Punjab was about 
one-tenth. Then with regard to Mr. Keir Hardie’s remark that the 
magistrate, who was head of the police, tried cases. What he meant was 
that it was necessary that the judicial branch should be separated from the 
executive branch of the service. He (Mr. Thorburn) believed that the 
separation had been begun in Bengal, and would be proceeded with as 
funds became available. The change would considerably increase the 
cost of the administration. 

Mr. K. Chowdry said that he was very much surprised indeed that the 
chairman had allowed the last speaker to indulge in gross personalities 
about Mr. Hardie, which were most objectionable. Without answering 
the criticisms which the last speaker had raised, he proposed tp take 
Mr. Moore’s criticisms. Mr. Moore had given them an excellent criticismf 
on idr. Keir Hardie’s “India,” and it was a great pity that Mt. Keir 
Hardie was not 'among them to answer that criticism personally. If the 
late Mr. Samuel Smith could do India in two months and write an 
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admirable book on Indian problems which was never challenged, Mr. Keir 
Hardie was equally justified in writing the book which he had written for 
the information of the British public in England. Mr. Keir Hardie 
worked something like eighteen hours a day throughout the whole length 
and breadth of his tour, and some days he passed without sleep. He tried 
to get at the facts as far as he was able to do so, not merely from agitators, 
but from all classes, including peasants. He received deputations from 
several Indian societies, Hindoos and Mahommedans, with a view to 
ascertaining the real condition of the people. Mr. Samuel Smith’s excel- 
lent chapters on Indian problems seemed to him to be the origin of 
all the recent political reform in India, and he believed that if the Labour 
Party came into power, Mr. Keir Hardie's book would be the model of 
reforms they would undertake in India. (Laughter.) 

Coming to the subject-matter of Mr. Moore’s criticism of Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s book, Mr. Keir Hardie’s remark that the Government is showing 
special favour to the Moslems was more than borne out by recent facts. 
There was the authority of no less persons than ex-Justice Mitra, Sir P. 
Chatterjee, and even the Moslem leader, Mr. Ali Iman, who spoke at this 
hall on the very subject not long ago, that the Government were anxious to 
show some special favour to the Mahommedans, probably because they 
kept aloof from political agitation. These favours have now culminated in 
granting special electorates in connection with Lord Morley’s reforms. 
The Hindoos do not grudge these favours, but they do deprecate the policy 
of “ divide and rule.” No one would deny that British capital had been 
a boon to the country, and had provided employment for thousands of 
Indians j but the fact remained that the enormous difference between 
exports and imports represented a real drain to the country, which could 
not be avoided unless the Indians invested their own money themselves, 
(Hear, hear.) The strangest point in Mr. Keir Hardie’s book was the 
statement that the cultivator paid in taxes not less than 75 per cent. Mr. 
Keir Hardie would, he hoped, correct that in the next edition of his book. 
He bad travelled with Mr. Keir Hardie, and he could assure them that 
there was hot a single intentional misstatement. A certain deputiation 
which waited upon him produced figures to show that that was the case in 
that particular district suffering from partial failure of crops. At the same 
time, the Collector of the district ought to have made it his business to 
remit the revenue in proportion to the shortage of crop. In Mr. Sanahel 
Smith’s book, he said that the Government demand was actually So per 
cent, according to the opinions of certain Indians, and those figures had 
never been challenged, so that Mr. Keir Hardie’s informers were only 
wrong by 25 per cent. With regard to Mr. Keir Hardie’s statement that 
the partition was against the wishes of the Indian people, whiat he really 
meant was the educated Indian population. That was a mere slip of the 
pen. With regard to the chapter on Native States, if one read it H certain 
States, instead of each State, was under an obligation to maintain certain 
military forces, which were at the disposal of the British authorities, that 
little discrepancy disappeared. With regard to the chapter on plague; 
he wished to quote again from Mr. Samuel’s Smith’s book. He said 
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on p. 198 : “ Lord Curzon estimates the average income at per liead, 
and that of the agricultural population — viz., 80 per cent, of the whole — 
at Rs. 20, or £1 6s. 8d. per head.” According to Sir Robert Giffin, 
our best statistician, the aggregate income of the United Kingdom is 
;^i, 600,000, 000, or £37 per head, in 1902, which might have increased 
to £40 now. Mr. Keir Hardie had not actually said that poverty had 
caused the plague, but he meant that the peasants were not able to resist 
an attack of plague, whereas the people who were well-housed and well-fed 
had greater powers of resistance. He agreed with Mr. Moore that wealth 
was very unevenly distributed in India, and he believed that the poor 
peasants were not prospering in the same proportion as the professional 
men or merchants. Facts were nor wanting to support Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
contention that the best posts in India are reserved for the civilians. Here 
and there there was an Indian deputy collector or two promoted to the 
ranks of district collectors on two-thirds pay ; but there were hundreds of 
posts which could be filled by natives, and which were at present reserved 
for members of the heaven-born service — I mean the Indian Civil Service. 
With regard to the natives of India being practically barred from the 
higher-paid posts, he thought Mr. Keir Hardie had proved his case by 
quoting Mr. Gokhale, and I refer the audience to his chapter on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Keir Hardie had, all along, taken a stand as a champion 
of the Indians, and he tried to put the case from a native point of view, 
just as he had presented his case in the House of Commons for the 
working man, His book--“ India ’’—is the case for the prosecution, and 
the British democracy should pass judgment after hearing what the officials 
and ex-officials in London had to say p defence. 

Mr. Nasarvanji Mankckji CboiPiR aaM tlpt he had npt the pleasure 
of knowing Mr. Keir Hardie, but he thought that some of the remarks 
which had been made by Mr. Thorburn should not pass unnoticed. He 
had said that Mr. Keir Hardie’s educational qualifications were very poor. 
To say that of the educational qualifications of the leader of the Labour 
Party in the House of Commons was monstrous. It was a slur on the 
intelligence of the British electors who had elected Mr. Keir Hardie and 
sent him to the House of Commons to represent them. (A voice : “ They 
will not do it again,”) Then Mr. Moore had sard, also^ that the Parsees 
were npt so poor as the Hindoos; the plague had affected also the Parsees. 
The reply to. that was, as had been proved by eminent European doctors, 
that people who did not get sufficient nourishment were more liable to h® 
affected by plague than those who got proper nourishment. How was |t 
that the English people in England were scarcely ever affected by plague?, 
It was not right to say that all Parsees were rich ; .there were poor Parsees^ 
and he knew from personal experience, as a Parsee, that the nrajonity of 
those who had the plague were poor. It was a fact that want Of piOprhh- 
ment arid poverty were one of the reasons for the plague, if pot |he only 
reason. Then Mr, Moore had suggested that the indpstries of India ocght 
to he developed. IJow were they going to develop them,? . The offiy 
mportant iridustry in the Bombay Presidency was the manufacture of 
cotton goods, How syas the Government assisting them in that industry 
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by putting an excise duty on to home manufactured goods ? That was the 
policy of the British Government in India, which had been denounced by 
very many eminent Anglo-Indians as a slur upon the Government of India. 
It was done simply to defend their own countrymen, the Lancashire people ; 
to take care of them the poor Indians must be crushed. Then Mr. Moore 
had referred to Indians coming to this country to pass I.C.S. examinations. 
With regard to that, of course it was a great inconvenience for poor Indians 
to come to this country for that purpose. The majority of the Indians were 
poor, and it was well known that those who were rich did not care to enter 
the service, 

Mr. Palmer said he did not propose to say anything with regard to the 
lecturer’s remarks on Mr. Keir Hardie’s book in which he had disagreed 
with him, but he wished to say a few words with regard to those points on 
which the lecturer had agreed with him. Pie was speaking as an Anglo- 
Indian, He was descended from Englishmen and from Indians, and be 
was proud of his descent. He wished to say that it had been a great 
source of pain to the Indians and Anglo-Indians that, because of the colour 
©f their skins, they were practically barred from getting their livelihood in 
other parts outside India. Were they not intelligent creatures like the 
Englishmen ? Why should they be shut out ? why should they be put on 
a lower grade ? Surely the English knew in their hearts they were doing 
wrong. Why were they barred from South and East Africa, where thiey 
could develop the country as well as the Englishmen could ? They were 
not wanting in intelligence. They were not wanting in their will to do 
hard manual work. Although he was an educated man himself, if necessary 
he would take the pick and dig the ground to earn his livelihood. (Hear, 
hear.) Some years ago he had to go to India and stay there for some 
time, and found himself running short of money. He went to a Scotchman 
and asked him for work, but the Scotchman said, “I have no work to give 
you,” He replied that he had seen work advertised in digging roads, apd 
he said he did not mind doing that sort of work, but he did not get it. He 
appealed to them to do their best to remove that obstacle which lay in the 
path pf Jtpdians, and allow thein to go as free men and as British subjects 
to earn their livelihood outside India, and not restrict them to India where 
the population was increasing by leaps and bounds. And such restriction 
meant serious trouble. They were obliged to come to England to get into 
the higher iGovernment berths, but Government berths were not ev^y?- 
thing; there. were means of earning their livelihood outside them, ■ Hid 
gentlemen in this country, as a rule, desire their sons to go intOf Go^eEii- 
ment berths ? 1QI11 the contrary, they sent them into the City where better 
livings were earned. They wanted their own people in India to develop 
India with eithet thek own jesources or with foreign capital so that there 
would be plenty of work. With regard to the spread of the plaguy although 
poverty invariably was a source of spreading disease, thh p#ht had been 
overlooked that the lack of sanitary conditions and unhealthy surroundings 
was also largely responsible for it. With iruproyed hygienic conditions 
a better state of affairs would exist, and the people must be taught this, for 
even the better classes were wanting in such knosyledge. : ; 
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Mr. J. B. Pennington, referring to Mr. Chowdry’s remark that Mr. 
Keir Hardie would correct any mistakes he had made in the book in a 
subsequent edition, said that immediately he read the statement about the 
75 per cent, going to the Government, he wrote to Mr. Keir Hardie cor- 
recting that statement, but he never had any explanation or apology for 
the mistake. 

Mr. Chowdry said that Mr. Keir Hardie had been too busy, 

Mr. Pennington, continuing, said that there was a good deal of com- 
])laint that there was no possibility of getting into the Government Service, 
but the Government Service had been open to competition for forty years, 
and it was not true to say that the Indians could not get into it. 

Mr. Morris said there were two schools of thought with regard to the 
spread of the plague — one was that it was caused by communication, and 
the other that it was owing to poverty. In 1872 there was an outbreak of 
plague in a very populous village in his district. News came that all the 
people of the village had died and the village was left empty. The then 
sanitary Commissioner was sent to report on it, and he found, when he 
got there, in one house was one girl, aged twelve, and two children, who 
had been there for ten days by themselves. They were the only inhabit- 
ants of the village. All the rest had died or gone away. He was in that 
district for some years afterwards, and there was no other case of plague 
throughout the whole district. There was another outbreak which he 
remembered, though not so well, where it was restricted to the hill villages, 
where the conditions were so insanitary that one could not wonder at the 
plague. Sometimes they would see that the death-rate in the Punjab was 
nearly as good as in some seaside towns in England, but the conditions 
were such that the villages got more andmme polluted, and the forces of 
evil multiplied in the villages, and then came a time when there was an 
outburst and the people were swept away j it was like a volcano. When he 
firat knew the City of Agra, in the year 1853, very few of the English 
people would go through the town on account of the condition of the 
atmosphere. 

Mr. J, Chisholm, speaking as an Englishman resident in Canada, said 
that although they respected the Indians and gave them credit for equal 
intelligence and equal power of working and making their way in the world 
the same as Europeans, they must realize the very great danger, which was 
not understood or appreciated in England, of two competitive nationalities 
working together in a sparsely populated country. It did not matter if a 
thousand or two thousand or ten thousand of a foreign nationality came to 
England, because they would be lost among the crowd, but they must bear 
in mind that it was very different on the western shore of Canada — for, 
instance, in British Columbia — which was the only part of Canada where the 
question arose. The same applied to Australia, It was not that they 
wanted td exclude the Indians, but they wanted to avoid difficulties? which 
would arise in future. With regard to Australia and Canada there was no 
invidibus f selection against Indians, because the Canadians stopped 
Englishmen, if they did not think them suitable immigrants, cpming inm : 
the country, just as they would object to men of any other nationality. It 
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was the same with the Australians j they would not have immigrants who 
were not suitable. They wanted to fill up these new countries with only 
the best specimens that they could find. 

Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal thought that the criticism of Mr. Keir Hardie, 
though it was correct in regard to points of detail, was beside the mark, 
for the reason that Mr. Keir Hardie went out to India to judge Indian 
feeling, and he had represented Indian feeling to the public of England. 
That feeling might be right or wrong, but if that feeling was to be corrected 
it would have to be corrected in India and not in England. (Hear, hear.) 
What the British democracy demanded was to know the truth about India ; 
not the truth as it was presented in official records ; not the truth as a 
mathematician or an arithmetician would apprehend it, but the truth as 
the man in India felt it. They were an impressionist race, and there was 
such a thing as an impressionist school of art growing into prominence at 
the present moment, and Mr, Keir Hardie’s book was an impressionist 
book ; it was not a collection of statistics. He had laid the feelings of the 
people of India before the people of England. With regard to the feelings 
of Mahommedans about partition, Mr. Keir Hardie had said that the whole 
population were practically against this measure of Lord Curzon’s, and, in 
another place, be had said the mass were in favour of it. So he had con- 
tradicted himself. But what was the history of it ? At first, Hindus and 
Mahommedans were all equally opposed to the partition of their province. 
It was only after Lord Curzon’s visit to Dacca that turned the Nabob of 
Dacca from an oppositionist to a supporter of partition, and brought about 
the subsequent change of Mahommedan feeling. 

Mr, Moore, in reply to the criticisms on his paper, dealing first with 
the point as to the “soaking drain,” said that, according to a statement 
in the Economist of February 20, 1909, the chief investments of British 
capital abroad were as follows : United States, ;^485,ooo,ooo ; India, 
;^47 o, 000,000 ; South Africa, ;^4o7,ooc3, 000 ; Australia, ;^32 1,000,000 ; 
Canada, ^^305,000,000 ; and the Argentine Republic, ;:^254,ooo,ooo. At^ 
p. 3 of the: Railway Administration Report of the Government of India for 
1908, it was stated that the total capital invested in Indian railways was 
;^3O9 /o6o,0oo, and in the Government of India’s review of Indian irriga- 
tion during 1907-1908 the capital outlay on Government irrigation works 
is stated at about ^,^33, 000,000. In the year 1907-1908 the receipts, after 
payment of all working expenses on the railways and interest on borrowed 
capital, showed a net profit of ;^t,563,oo 2, and similarly for canals the pet 
profit was ;^646,475- Thus a large amount of the British capital invested 
in India was applied by the Government of India to the reductioii of 
taxation, as, for instance, the reduction of the salt tax, which was Rs. 2,8 . 
annas in 1902-1903, and had been reduced by 40, per cent, at the present 
time to R. 1.8 annas. In 1907-1908 the total area in India irtigated by 
Government canals was 22,000,000 acres. That was a tremendous protec- 
tion against famine. The value of the crops raised on these 22,000,000 
acres in that year was ;^4o,ooo,ooo, although the total outlay on making 
the canals was only about ;^33,ooo,ooo. 

Then, with regard to the Bombay Revenue adrninistration, Mr. Keir; 
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Hardie had clearly stated on page 3 of his book that in the Province of 
Bombay the peasants had to pay a fixed sum to the Government, whether 
the crop be good or bad. The figures in the Bombay Revenue return for 
1907-1908 were as follows : The total amount due to the Government was 
397 lakhs of rupees; out of that 91 lakhs were suspended and 24 lakhs 
were remitted — that is to say, nearly 30 per cent, was either suspended or 
remitted. It would be in their recollection that 1907-1908 was not a famine 
year, though it was a year of poor harvest. 

With regard to the remarks which had been made by some of the 
speakers that poverty was the real cause of the spread of plague, what 
Mr. Keir Hardie said was that the plague was now continuing in a manner 
unknown, and he believed the cause to be the poverty of the people. He 
was trying to show that the poverty of the people of India had been 
increased by the action of the British Government in India, which he thus 
made out to be responsible for the spread of plague. Mr. Cooper had 
said there were many poor Parsees, but he thought Mr. Cooper would agree 
with him that, although there were a number of poor Parsees, there were 
very few who were so poor as to lack proper sustenance. 

With regard to the Native States, there were two very prosperous Native 
States — namely, Mysore and Baroda. He was not acquainted with Mysore ; 
but he had been informed that since the beginning of the plague, Mysore 
had been plague-stricken every year. He was Collector of Surat in 1897 
in the early days of the plague. Plague broke out in Baroda, which was 
one of the richest parts of Jpdia— the garden of India — a native state not 
siibject to the “soaking drain” of the British O0Y«rnment-^at the same 
time and as severely as in Surat. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal had said that 
Mj. Keir Hardie had represented the feeUng of Indians to the British 
democracy, and added that the British democracy wanted to know the 
truth about India. What he maintained was that the truth about India 
was exactly what Mr. Keir Hardie had not shown to the British democracy. 
(Loud applause.) 

On the motion of the Chairman a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the lecturer. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman having also been proposed by Colonel 
Pitcher was carried with acclamation, and the proceedings terminated. 


Note. — If I could have imagined that anyone would say that Mr. Keir 
Hardie would be glad to correct any mistakes I might have come pre- 
pared with proofs to the contrary. All I can do now is to publish the 
following letter sent to Mr. Keir Hardie on June 15 last, to 'sThich I 
believe I had no reply at all ; 


Dear Sir, — 


“3, Victoria Streot, S. W., 
" Turn rs, 1909, 


“I see that on page 2 of your little vplpme just published, ypp, 
repeat the statement, to which I took exception when you fi-tst made it 
publicly last year — namely, that ‘ the amount of taxes raised direct from the 
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feasant is from 50 to 65 per cent, of the value of the land^ in addition to 
which they have to pay local cesses and various other small items, so that 
probably not less than 75 per cent, of the harvest goes in taxes.’ I con- 
clude, therefore, that you must have some authority for this extraordinary 
statement (though you were ‘ too busy ’ a year ago to refer me to it) ; and 
as I don’t wish to say anything which may misrepresent you in any way, 
and am just now trying to tell ‘ the truth about the Land Revenue of India,’ 
I should be very much obliged if you would indicate in some way how you 
arrived at these percentages. 

“You have no doubt observed that, according to your figures, the gross 
produce of all India cannot be more than ;^4o,ooo,ooo (the Land Reuenue 
being taken as ;<^^2o,ooo,ooo), and yet a great deal more than that is 
exported every year. What, then, do the people live on ? As our paper 
on the Land Revenue is already in print (since published as Leaflet No. 8), 
I should be still further obliged by an early reply. From what I have seen 
and heard of you I am sure you are not the man to say knowingly what is 
not true even about the ‘ opposition all I want to get at is your authority. 

“Yours truly, 

“ (Signed) J. B. Pennington, 

“N.B. — If the Government of India took even 50 per cent, of the 
gross produce, the Land Revenue would be nearer p^aoo, 000,000 than 
;!£' 20 , 000 , 000 .” 
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WHAT SHOULD BE INDIA’S FUTURE LINE 
OF EDUCATION ON WESTERN METHODS? 

The following interesting communication to the East India 
Association from the Maharajah of Burdwan is published at 
the request of His Highness : 

“To every Englishman in this country the question must 
now naturally arise, What sort of education does India 
need at the present moment ? Since the days of Macaulay 
the progress of English education in this country has been, 
to say the least, marvellous. But has that education been 
penetrating or not ? is a question that must strike every 
thinker. We have any amount of B.A.’s and M.A.’s all 
over the country, and they are the productions of English 
education. We have any amount of frothy platform 
speakers whose commandf over the English language, at 
first glance, seems to be wonderful. We have open 
preachers of sedition who are demanding that liberty, 
equality, and fraternity to which the English have shown us 
the way. We have a few misguided youths disturbing the 
peace of the country, mutilating the holy traditions of the 
East by committing anarchy and crime absolutely new to 
us, and borrowed from that West from, which we are in 
these days only too eager to copy almost everything. 
Then we have a large number of the student community 
who have forgotten entirely the old sacred laws of showing 
respect to their parents and superiors. When we have all 
these, we cannot help turning round to the Englishman 
and asking the question, ‘ Who taught our boys these 
things ?’ No Englishman can deny that this is the result, 
to a great extent, of English education in this country. If 
this be so, the question naturally arises, Has the Western 
education imparted to Indian boys so far been a success? 
The reply must sound rather melancholy, because, I 
certainly think, in a good many things it has been a fiailure^^ 
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Whilst, on one hand, it has taught us Indians to have a 
taste for everything Western, particularly Western politics ; 
whilst it has opened for us several branches of education 
which were in former days unknown to us Indians, it has, 
on the other hand, sowed discontent amongst us — a dis- 
content for which, however much we might be inclined to 
blame the people, we must not overlook the excessive zeal 
of the alien race which rules over us, and which alone is 
morally responsible for the present state of unrest in India. 
The folly of breaking down the traditions of a country 
where civilization flourished long before the West knew 
what civilization meant, or of teaching politics to the 
Oriental on Western lines entirely, is a lesson that English 
and Indians themselves have yet got to learn. The dis- 
content that now exists is only a forerunner of more in 
store for the rulers, and for those who have been and are 
being disgusted with the present state of affairs. It is not 
my intention to give out in this article what to my mind 
strikes me as being the possible remedies for these defects. 
I shall await criticism on this paper before I give out my 
definite views as to the possible and probable remedies of 
the effects of modern education. It has been said oyer 
and over again that discontent exists among a handful of 
educated men, and that the masses in India are contented, 
but this state of things cannot go on for ever. The so- 
eall^fi Nationalists, who are so very keen on boycotting 
everything British, if they were once to realize tliat, to 
bring India to that intellectual perfection which mnity of 
the Western nations have attained, their attention at t^e 
present moment should not be diverted simply to politics-^- 
as a matter of fact, very little to politics — =but merely 
towards finding out proper methods of educating the masses 
in India on national lines, but with so much of V^estern 
admixture in it as is absolutely necessary to fit them to be 
useful subjects of British India. I do not quite agree with 
those who say that it is ‘ a battle of economics between the 
people and the British Government, and within it lie all the 
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causes of unrest/ for though a good many of the Indian 
National Congress Party are always complaining of the 
drain of India’s wealth into Great Britain, they make this 
complaint lik6 those dyspeptic patients who are more or 
less hypochondriacs, and who imagine themselves to be ill 
when they are really not so ; because William Digby, Sir 
Henry Cotton, and others, have written some erroneous 
statistics about the so-called drain, these misguided 
patriots think these economic statements to be absolute 
Gospel truth. The real cause of unrest is that English 
education has opened up a lot of branches for Indians to 
educate themselves in. There is at the present moment a 
great desire amongst Indians to go in for technical and 
industrial education, and though the English have given 
them opportunities to educate themselves in all these multi- 
farious branches, yet, when they do get the education, they 
find that there are hardly, so to speak, any berths which 
they could fill, and in which they could reap the benefits of 
ili^ fe^^GEtlon^ to they had acquired. Therefore the 
solution of unrest will not lie simply in putting Indians on 
''%e'"E'5tefct3tive GoUnUils/or' ifi''gi^g'''thetti more seats on the 
Imperial and Local Councils, but it would lie in the 
educated Indians getting more berths in all the different 
lines of education under the Government of India ; and 
after all, when we come to think of it, any highly intellectual 
man will become discontented and cranky if he does not 
get an opportunity of using the intellect that he has 
cultivated. Why do we have so many agitators ? Because 
these fellows have not got enough responsibilities on their 
shoulders. I am sure that if any one of the so‘-called 
political agitators in Bengal and elsewhere had a responsible 
office under Government, he would sOoU begirt to sing a 
different tune ; for he would then realize that to criticize a 
Subject without having a full knowledge of it is sOfnetinfes 
entitely different from knowing the subject full Well, and 
aSceitaining the real responsibilities attached to it. There- 
fore/ one of the lines ort which the fhture educational 
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propaganda in India should be carried is moral education — 
to make the educated realize that, whatever the short- 
comings of the British Government may be, without doubt 
it is most just, and the best government possible for India ; 
and while there must always be political agitators, they 
should not only agitate on constitutional lines, but see that 
the rising generation does not grow up to be a band of 
brainless assassins, but real men, loyal patriots, and useful 
subjects of His Britannic Majesty the King-Emperor of 
India. I have written this small article simply to invite 
opinions as to what should be the duty of the Englishmen 
in India at the present moment, and on whar lines they 
should go on educating the Indians of the future. 

(Signed) B. C. Mahtab. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 


INDIAN BRANCH OF ST. JOHN AMBULANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, 

In the October number of your Review no mention 
whatever is made of the progress of the Indian Branch of 
the St John Ambulance Association during the past year. 
Now this ‘'progress” is a matter of importance, and I 
therefore write to ask you to do me the favour of inserting 
this letter in your number for January, and also of taking 
some notice in future in your Summary of Events of the 
work done by the Indian Branch. 

Leaving out of account the part which I, as Honorary 
Organizing Commissioner for India of the St. John 
Ambulance Association, am in duty bound to play, the 
increased activity which the Indian Branch has displayed 
during the past year is due in a great measure to two men. 
Major R. J. Blackham, R.A.M.C., who was appointed 
Honorary Secretary of the Indian Branch by Viscount 
Kitchener a year ago, and Mr. Vivian Gabriel, I.C.S,, 
C.V.O., who has been for some years a member of the 
Indian Branch Committee. 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston in March, 1905, deputed 
Major-General de Brath to confer with me regarding 
the transfer of the management of the Indian Branch 
from my sole charge to that of a Committee ; and 
His Excellency, having appointed the Committee, was 
pleased to accept the post of President of the Indian 
Branch. The work of that Branch, from April, 1905, to 
October, 1908, was carried out, in the main, under the 
auspices of Viscount Kitchener. 

On July 16, 1909, for the first time a Viceroy of India 
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presided at the annual meeting of the Indian Branch 
Committee. Her Excjellency the Countess of Minto, His 
Excellency Viscount Kitchener, Sir Louis Dane, Sir Harold 
Stuart, and Sir Trevredyn Wynne, as well as those officers 
who hold the chief authority over the Medical Services, 
« Educational Department, the Volunteers, the Imperial 
Service Troops, and the Frontier Corps, were present, and 
took part in the proceedings. 

I do not propose to ask you to give publicity to a long 
' letter detailing all the business transacted at that meeting. 
^Suffice it to say that the spirit in which it was conducted 
has altered the former lethargic attitude of India towards 
the Association into one of intelligent and interested activity. 
General Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C., K.C.B., was elected to 
succeed Lord Kitchener as Chairman of the Committee, 
and an Executive Committee, composed of Sir Trevredyn 
Wynne (Chairman), the Hon. Mr. A. M. Ker, Mr. V. 
Gabriel, Major R. J. Blackham, and Colonel Crooke- 
Lawless (Hon. Sec.) was appointed and empowered to 
transact all ordinary business. 

Both at the meeting of July 16, and subsequently to 
it, important resolutions have been passed and action 
thereon taken. The Committee appointed by Lord Curzori 
included among its Vice-Presidents several heads of 
provinces, and representatives of the Hindu, Mohammedan, 
and Parsi classes. In the reconstituted Committee of 
July id it is to be noted that among the Vice-Presidents 
of the branch not a single Parsi is mentioned. Now, 
bearing in mind the fact that the Parsi division of • the 
St. John Amf^ulance Brigade in Bombay was the first 
division forrned in India, and up to the present the only one 
reported active and efficient, and further bearing in mind 
the good work done by Parsi medical men, this omission 
can only be an oversight. 

I do not propose to trouble you with further remarks 
j|ist now, but I think that it would not be without advantage 
if you were to allow me from time to time to communicate 
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to your Review some information regarding the Indian* 
Branch of the St. John Ambulance Association. 

I am, etc., 

A. C. Yate (Lieut.-Col.), 

Hon. Organizing Commissioner for India of the 
St. John Ambulance Association. 

Beckbury Hall, Shifnal, 

Shropshire, 

December 14, 1909. 

P.S. — The Bahichistan Gazette of November 20, which 
I have just received, reports the resuscitation, under the 
auspices of Sir Henry McMahon and General Sckter, 
o^the Quetta Centre of the Indian Branch of the St John 
Ambulance Association. In this Centre my brother, Colonel 
C. E. Yate, took a strong interest when he was Chief 
Commissioner. The maintenance of a good centre at 
Quetta is of importance to the Army as well as to 
civilians. 

As yqur Review deals with the Empire, I may add that 
there is now some prospect of the Canadian Branch being 
organized on the same lines as the Indian. The visits which 
were paid to Canada by myself in May^ 1905, by Colonel 
Bowdler later in the year, and by Mr. Vivian Gabriel 
in 1907, have contributed to this end Mr. Harold 
Boulton has made further progress this year. — A. C. Y. 


THE NEW COUNCIL OF THE FEDERATED 

MALAY STATES. 

StR, 

I observe that the Times has published from their 
correspondent at Singapore, dated October 21, the following: 
note on the new Federal Council of the Federated Malay 
States, viz. : 

That the Council is now formed, and it is expected that 
the first meeting will be held at the beginning of December. 
“ Some minor native chiefs raised objections, fearing the 
alienation of their powers, but Sir John Anderson sn<5ceeded 
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in removing all the difficulties made. Every chief has signed 
the necessary treaties. Each Native State is represented 
on the Council, and special representation has also been 
arranged for the rubber and tin interests. The Council 
will deal with matters of general concern to the States. 
Care has been taken to preserve autonomy of the chiefs 
in local affairs. It constitutes an important step towards 
the unification of the Government of the Malay States, 
which has been rendered necessary by their increased 
European population, and by the great amount of British 
and foreign capital now employed in the country.” 

This, sir, is but the direct sequel or corollary of the paper 
that you permitted me to publish in your last issue, entitled 
“ The British Treaty with Siam ” {vide pp. 377-379). 

Tt will be remembered that in 1895 a treaty was signed 
by the four Native States of Perak, Selangore, Negri 
Sembilan, and Pahang, in which they agreed to constitute 
their countries a Federation to be known as the “Federated 
Malay States,” and to be administered under the advice 
of the British Government. 

The inclusion now of the Native States of Kelantan, 
Tringanu, Kedah, and Perils is nothing more nor less than 
the simple expansion of this scheme which has been wisely 
a.dopted in the Malay Peninsula, whereby these various 
indepfjndent States have been united into one homogeneous 
whole. 

Any hostile element that in previous days may have 
existed between either one or the other will now disappear, 
and they will in the future work together as one single 
State, and without renouncing their individual powers 
of internal self-government. In point of fact, it is what 
we understand as a league or union between these Native 
States for the purpose of maintaining friendship and for 
promoting their mutual interest, and this will be further 
supported under the imperial aegis and control of the British 
Government. All that now remains to be done in the 
successful progress of the Federation is the judicious action 
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of the officers entrusted with the administration of affairs 
in the respective Native States. 

I am, etc., 

J. F. A. McNair, Major, r.a , c.m.g. 

December , 1909. 


THE FISCAL POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA UNDER LORD CURZON. 

The expediency of Lord Curzon’s taking up the challenge 
of those who criticized his system of land revenue in India 
will be clear to all who realize the peculiar difficulties which 
beset the Government. In countries governed by the 
primitive system in which the subjects are excluded from 
all share in the administration, it will be found that there 
is little or no taxation in the exact sense of the word, but 
the people pay for this immunity by having their affairs 
conducted in a slovenly and corrupt manner. 

In India alone the Government has undertaken to supply 
a machinery free from abuse, and furnished with all modern 
itnpFovements, but it has hitherto -had to confront the 
difficulty of raising adequate funds from an unrepresented 
community. Hence has arisen the supreme necessity of 
maintaining the system by which the State, as steward for 
the public, gathers a moiety of its income from the net 
profits of the land. Whatever tendency to centralization 
the Viceroy may have subsequently displayed, he showed 
in the resolution of January, 1902, that complete uniformity 
in the details of land revenue could not with propriety be 
applied to every part of the sub-continent over which he 
ruled, but in that weighty and ably-reasoned paper he 
sought to establish for all India the principle here indicated* 

Assuming, therefore, that he had demonstrated the 
necessity of preserving the State’s right wherever it had 
not already been compromised, he arrived at certain definite 
conclusions which will be found stated In Paragraph 38 
of the Resolution. And a candid examination of these 
propositions plainly proves that they were informed by 
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sound knowledge of the subject, and by a genuine sympathy 
for the industrious millions committed to his charge.* The 
paper, together with the reports of the subordinate Govern- 
ments, was published in a compact volume of 265 pages, 
and issued at scarcely more than nominal price from the 
Government Press in Calcutta. It made no attempt to 
represent the system as scientifically perfect, making indeed 
full acknowledgment of the early and even barbaric con- 
ditions under which the claim of the State originated, but 
this very circumstance was adduced as a reason for believing 
that the practice was agreeable to the traditions and habits 
of the people amongst whom it prevailed. Facts were 
also brought forward which showed that the British Govern- 
ment in India had greatly mitigated the apparent rigour of 
the system ; the rate of assessment had been reduced from 
ten-elevenths to one-half the net produce, any variation being 
on the side of deficiency rather than on that of excess. 

Further, it was stated that at every periodical revision 
allowance was to be made for improvements made by the 
cultivators, that no enhancement was to be made on con- 
jectural developments, and that whenever enhancement 
proved inevitable, it should be made by progressive increase 
in future years, and not all at once. In a word, the Govern- 
ment showed a desire to pledge itself to sympathetic treat- 
ment of the agriculturists. At the close of the eighteenth 
century a mistaken benevolence had committed Bengal to 
a system of landlordism modelled on that which then pre- 
vailed in England. This procedure would not be repeated, 
and the Government undertook to reform existing institu- 
tions rather than to import methods which the people did not 
demand, and principles which they could not understand.f 

The ordinary heads of revenue, stamps, customs, liquor 
excise, and so forth, do not differ in character from similar 
items in other civilized countries ; but the revenue derived 

* In this task he was ably seconded by Sir B. Fuller, at that time a 
member of his council. 

t Details as to the Indian Land Revenue will be found in Mr. Baden- 
Powell’s work, Oxford, 1907, edited by Sir T. W. Holderness, k.c.s. 1 . 
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from opium and that from salt required a few words of 
explanation. That derived from opium, about 4,500,000, 
was a relief to the Indian taxpayer, being mostly paid by 
the inhabitants of China, to whom the opium was sold, 
and, if the Chinese cease to buy the opium, this item will 
disappear from the Indian budget. The salt revenue, too, 
is not what it was, Lord Curzon having reduced it by fixing 
an equalized rate of one rupee permaund, or, in other words, 
an excise duty of one penny on every five pounds of salt 
issued to the consumer, entailing a loss of more than 
;ifi,ooo,ooo sterling to the income of the State. The 
salt tax is the only contribution to the public which is 
obligatory on every individual ; and for this modest contri- 
bution the rural peasantry can, if they please, enjoy the 
benefits of British protection against internal and external 
foes. But the scanty success of the Swadeshi movement 
suggests that secondary wants are arising among the people ; 
for example, the products of their own looms, however 
durable and strong, are said to be less to the taste of the 
i^mtnfen iii the most remote viOiages than the cheaper and 
more showy goods imported from abroad; In like manner 
utensils of metal are superseding the old pottery of the 
country ; and recent trade reports show that, in spite of the 
attempted “ boycott,” the people continue to demand foreign 
goods, so that the customs, which had already reached 
nearly ;^4,ooo,ooo, may be looked to for the recuperation 
of some of the future deficiencies. 

. X. Y. Z. 


BURMA SOCIETY IN LONDON. 

This Society was organized in London some four years 
ago. Its object is to form all Burmans in England and 
others interested in the progress of Burma into one body; 
also to provide a common meeting- place in London for 
members of the Society, and to assist with information and 
advice all Burmans who may be in, or intend to come to, 
England. \ ^ ' 
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In November last papers were read on various subjects, 
including “Social Movements in Burma,”* for the guidance 
of students who are already in England, and a closing 
meeting was held in the Holborn Restaurant on November 3, 
Mr. J. E. Bridges in the chair. There was also a banquet, 
at which various members of the Society delivered interesting 
and loyal speeches. 

For information about this Society and its operations 
application may be made to the President, Mr. G. J. Colston, 
.0, Clarendon Court, Maida Vale, London, W. 


* See the paper in extenso elsewhere in this Review. 
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INDIAN COUNCILS ACT, 1909. 

[9 Edw. 7. Ch. IV.] 

CHAPTER IV. 

A.n. 1909. iq amend the Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and 1892, 

and the Government of India Act, 1833. 

[May 25, 1909.] 

Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : 

Amendment f. — (r) The additional members of the councils for the 

of constitution ^ i . / 

of Legislative purpose of making laws and regulations (hereinafter referred 

to as Legislative Councils) of the Governor-General and of 
the Governors of Fort Saint George and Bombay, and the 
members of the Legislative Councils already constituted, or 
which may hereafter be constituted, of the several Lieu- 
tenant-Governors of Provinces, instead of being all 
nominated by the Governor-General, Governor, or Lieu- 
24 & 25 Viet, tenant- Governor in manner provided by the Indian Councils 
5S &s6Vict. Acts, 1861 and 1892, shall include members so nominated 
and also members elected in accordance with regulations 
made under this Act, and references in those Acts to the 
members so nominated and their nomination shall be con- 
strued as including references to the members so elected 
and their election. 

(2) The number of additional members or members so 
nominated and elected, the number of such members 
required to constitute a quorum, the term of office of such 
members and the manner of filling up casual vacancies 
occurring by reason of absence from India, inability to- 
attend to duty, death, acceptance of office, or resignation 
duly accepted, or otherwise, shall, in the case of each such 
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council, be such as may be prescribed by regulations made a.d. 1909. 
under this Act : 

Provided that the aggregate number of members so 
nominated and elected shall not, in the case of any Legisla- 
tive Council mentioned in the first column of the First 
vSchedule to this Act, exceed the number specified in the 
second column of that schedule. 


2 . ‘(i) The number of ordinary members of the councils t^onstitution 

' ^ and procedure 

of the Governors of P'ort Saint George and Bombay shall Executive 

^ Councils of 

be such number not exceeding four as the Secretary of State Governors of 

. /"> <1 r • • T r 1 

m Council may from time to time direct, of vi^hom two at George and 
leavSt shall be persons who at the time of their appointment 
have been in the service of the Crown in India for at least 
twelve years. 

(2) If at any meeting of either of such councils there is an 
equality of votes on any question, the Governor or other 
person presiding shall have two votes or the casting vote. 


3. — (i) It shall be lawful for the Governor-General in Power 10 
Council, with the approval of the Secretary of State in provincial 
Council, by proclamation, to create a council in the Bengal councils. 
Division of the Presidency of Fort William for the purpose 
of assisting the Lieutenant-Governor in the executive 
government of the province, and by such proclamation — 

(a) to make provision for determining what shall be 
the number (not exceeding four) and qualifica- 
tions of the members of the council ; and 
{d) to make provision for the appointment of tem- 
porary or acting members of the council 
during the absence of any member from illness 
. or otherwise, and for the procedure to be 
adopted in case of a difference of opinion 
between a Lieutenant - Governor and his 
council, and in the case of equality of votes, 
and in the case of a Lieutenant-Governor 
being obliged to absent himself from his 
council from indisposition or any other cause. 
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Appointment 
of Vice- 
Presidents. 


(2) It shall be lawful for the Governor-General in 
Council, with the like approval, by a like proclamation, to 
create a council in any other province under a Lieutenant- 
Governor for the purpose of assisting the Lieutenant- 
Governor in the executive government of the province : 
Provided that before any such proclamation, is made a 
draft thereof shall be laid before each House of Parliament 
for not less than sixty days during the session of Parliament, 
and, if before the expiration of that time an address is 
presented to His Majesty by either House of Parliament 
against the draft or any part thereof, no further proceedings 
shall be taken thereon, without prejudice to the making of 
any new draft. 

(3) Where any such proclamation has been made with 
respect to any province the Lieutenant-Governor may, with 
the consent of the Governor-General in Council, from time 
to time make rules and orders for the more convenient 
transaction of business in his council, and any order made 
or act done in accordance with the rules and orders so 
made shall be deemed to be an act or order of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

(4) Every member of any such council shall be appointed 
by the Governor-General, with the approval of His Majesty, 
and shall, as such, be a member of the Legislative Council 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, in addition to the members 
nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor and elected under 
the provisions of this Act. 

4 - — The Governor-General, and the Governors of P'ort 
Saint George and Bombay, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
of every province respectively shall appoint a member of 
their respective councils to be Vice-President thereof, and, 
for the purpose of temporarily holding and executing the 
office of Governor-General or Governor of Fort Saint 
George or Bombay and of presiding at meetings of Council 
in the absence of the Governor- General, Governor, or 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Vice-President so appointed shall 
be deemed to be the senior member of Council knd the 
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member highest in rank, and the Indian Councils Act, 186 I, A.n, 1909 
and sections sixty-two and sixty-three of the Government 3 & 4 wm. 
of India Act, 1833, shall have effect accordingly. 


c. 85. 


5. — (i) Notwithstanding anything in the Indian Councils Power to 

extend 

Act, i86i, the Governor-General in Council, the Governors business of 
m Council of Fort Saint George and Bombay respectively, Councils, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor or Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council of every province, shall make rules authorizing 
at any meeting of their respective legislative councils the 
discussion of the annual financial statement of the Governor- 
General in Council or of their respective local governments, 
as the case may be, and of any matter of general public 
interest, and the asking of questions, under such conditions 
and restrictions as may be prescribed in the rules applicable 
to the several councils. 

(2) Such rules as aforesaid may provide for the appoint- 
ment of a member of any such council to preside at any such 
discussion in the place of the Governor- General, Governor, 
or Lieutenant-Governor, as the case may be, and of any 
Vice-President. 

(3) Rules under this section, where made by a Governor 
in Council, or by a Lieutenant-Governor, or a Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, shall be .subject to the sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council, and where made by the 
Governor- General in Council shall be subject to the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council, and shall not be subject 
to alteration or amendment by the Legislative Council of 
the Governor- General, Governor, or Lieutenant Governor. 

6. — The 'Governor-General in Council shall, subject to Power 
the approval of the Secretary of State in Council, make regulations, 
regulations as to the conditions under which and manner in 
which persons resident in India may be nominated or elected 

as members of the Legislative Councils of the Governor- 
General, Governors, and Lieutenant-Governors, and as to 
the qualifications for being, and for being nominated or 
elected, a member of any such council, and as to any other 
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Short title, 
construction, 
commence- 
ment, and 
repeal. 

32 & 33 Viet. 


33 & 34 Viet. 


37 & 38 Viet, 
c. 91 

4 Edw. 7. 
c. 26. 


matter for which regulations are authorized to be made 
under this Act, and also as to the manner in which those 
regulations are to be carried into effect. Regulations under 
this section shall not be subject to alteration or amendment 
by the Legislative Council of the Governor-General. 

7 - — All proclamations, regulations, and rules made under 
this Act, other than rules made by a Lieutenant-Governor 
for the more convenient transaction of business in his 
council, shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament as 
soon as may be after they are made. 

8 . — (i) This Act may be cited as the Indian Councils 
Act, 1909, and shall be construed with the Indian Councils 
Acts, 1861 and 1892, and those Acts, the Indian Councils 
Act, 1869, the Indian Councils Act, 1871, the Indian 
Councils Act, 1874, the Indian Councils Act, 1904, and 
this Act maybe cited together as the Indian Councils Acts, 
1861 to 1909. 

(2) This Act shall come into operation on such date or 
dates as the Governor-General in Council, with the approval 
of the Secretary of State in Council, may appoint, and 
different dates may be appointed for different purposes and 
provisions of this Act and for different councils. 

On the date appointed for the coming into operation 
of this Act as respects any Legislative Council, all the 
nominated members of the council then in office shall go- 
out of qi^ce, but may, if otherwise qualified, be renominated 
or be elected in accordance with the provisions of this Act.. 

(3) The enactments mentioned in the Second Schedule 
to this Act are hereby repeal^ed to the extent mentioned in 
the third column of that schedule. 
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SCHEDULES. 

FIRST SCHEDULE. 

Maximum Numbers of Nominated and Elected Members of 
Legislative Councils. 


Legislative Council. 


Maximum 

Number, 


Legislative Council of the Governor-General 

Legislative Council of the Governor of Fort St. George 

Legislative Council of the Governor of Bombay 

Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Bengal 

Division of the Presidency of Fort William 

Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 

Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

Legislative Councilor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Provinces 

of Eastern Bengal and Assam 

Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 

of the Punjab ... 

Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 

of Burma 

Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of any Province 
which may hereafter be constituted ... 


60 

5 ° 

50 

50 

50 

50 

30 

30 

30 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 
Enactments Repealed. 


Session and 
Chapter. 


Short Title. 


24 & 25 Viet, i The Indian Councils 
c, 67. I Act, i86i. 


55 & 56 Viet, 
c. 14. 


The Indian Councils 
Act, 1892. 


Extent of Repeal. 


In section ten the words “ not less 
than six nor more than twelve 
in number,” 

In section eleven the words “ for 
the term of two years from the 
dat6 of such nomination.” 

In section fifteen the words from 
“ and the power of making laws 
and regulations” to “shall be 
present.” 

In section twenty-nine the words 
“not less than forfr nor more 
than eight in number.” 

In section thirty the words “for 
the term of two years from the 
date of such nomination.” 

In section thirty-four the words 
from “and the power 9f making 
laws and regulations” to “shall 
be present.” 

In section forty-five the words from 
“ and the power of making laws 
and regulations” to “shall be 
present” 

Sections one and two. 

In section four the words “ap- 
pointed under the said Act or 
this Act” and paragraph (2). 


Section i. 


Section 8 . 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. The Army and Navy Chronicle^ October, November, 
and December, 1909: ni, Jermyn Street, London, W. 

It is delightful to receive month by month, through the 
medium of this influential journal, information regarding 
the movements and affairs of our army and navy. We 
cannot give too much praise for the way in which this 
paper puts into a nutshell, as it were, important and 
interesting matter. The articles are also very excellent, 
and too much cannot be said for the very beautiful illustra- 
tions which appear on nearly every page. No man, 
whether he be in the army or navy, or retired from either, 
should be without this journal, as it will be found to be the 
means of keeping in touch with all news regarding the 
service, whether at home or in foreign parts. — G. L. 

William Blackwood and Sons ; Edinburgh and 
* London. 

2. A Wandering Student in the Far East, by the Earl 
OF Ronaldshay, M.r., with illustrations and a map in two 
volumes. It is seldom one finds a book bearing such a 
roving title as this that supplies material for two distinct 
classes of the reading public. Vol. i. of this work supplies 
matter of great usefulness to those who take a general 
interest in records of travel in distant lands, whilst vol. ii. 
gives the reader an accurate record of the trade and 
enterprise of the people of Great Britain in foreign 
countries. To both classes the subjects of this work — 
China and Japan-^will prove very attractive. China, with 
her vast undeveloped resources, her increasing population, 
and, above all, her uneasy but fateful movement away from 
the well-worn paths of her past, and towards the untrodden 
ways of an as yet undecipherable future, looms ever larger 
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upon the horizon of the public view. Japan, at all times a 
centre of attraction to the casual traveller from the West, 
acquires a daily growing interest for the people whose 
interests in Asia are, by common consent and by the more 
formal testimony of solemn treaty stipulations, inextricably 
interwoven with her own. Beyond interesting the general 
reader, China provides a field for the enterprise of the 
merchant and manufacturer ; while the commercial and 
industrial ambitions of Japan invite from them the most 
careful consideration, and the most serious study. 

Vol. i. appeals more generally, but not exclusively, to 
those who find pleasure in following a narrative of travel in 
unfamiliar and unbeaten tracks. Thirteen of its eighteen 
chapters are devoted to descriptions of the author s journey 
across the interior of China. The remaining chapters deal 
with the positions of Japan and China in the Far East 
respectively, and with the contrast they present ; the much- 
debated question of the navigation of the middle reaches of 
the Yang-tsze River ; the intricacies of the opium question ; 
and the building of the frontier between Burma and the 
Chinese Empire. 

Vol. ii. is composed mainly of a series of essays upon 
subjects of more especial interest to those who are them- 
selves personally interested, either directly or indirectly, in 
th^ development of Far Eastern affairs — the student, the 
politician, the financier, the merchant, and the manufacturer. 
There are thirteen chapters in this volume, nine of them 
devoted to a critical examination of Japan’s place in the 
Far East. The remaining four chapters are concerned 
with such matters as the present attitude of China towards 
Europe, and #ith the existing state of the commerce and 
communications (railways) of the Empire, some indications 
also being given as to their probable future development. 
The many beautiful illustrations are all, with the exceprion 
of the frontispiece^ reproductions of photographs taken by 
the author, and there is a map in the first volume which has 
been specially prepared under his personal direction. — G. L.. 
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Clarendon Press. 

3, A Calendar of the Court Minutes^ etc.., of the East 
India Company, 1640-1643, by Ethel Bruce Sainsbury, 
with introduction and notes by William Foster. The four 
years covered by this book were the years of the beginning 
of the Civil War, a period of insecurity for merchants and 
trade in England, and this is shown by the records printed 
here. Although 1640 opened well for the East India 
Company, and the King spoke fair promises to renew its 
charter, the public could not be made to come forward to 
subscribe, so the burden of carrying on the trade fell on the 
existing shareholders. A successful investment in pepper 
was rendered less successful by a curious transaction by 
which the Loi'd Chancellor bought the whole for the King 
“on credit.” 

In 1641 the Company withdrew a petition to the 
Commons against Endymion Porter at the King’s request, 
but the rivalry of Courteen was not stopped tjhereby as they 
had^hoped. Qlaima against the Dutch ma|e the hands of 
Sir William Boswell, the Ambassador at the Hague, very 
full, and at last the Dutch offered 500,000 guilders. A 
treaty, however, was made between England and Portugal 
in 1641, which continued the truce between the East India 
Company and the Viceroy of Goa. In these perplexing 
times, when the position of the Company was so difficult at 
home, the complications about the joint-stock and the 
Company’s grievances are too long to be dealt with here. 
It is more interesting to us now to learn that Fort St. 
George was then founded by Francis Day, and to read of 
an intended attempt to colonize Madagascar under John 
Bond, who, in 1642, proposed to take thither “250 men 
and 40 women.’’ “ We must,” as Mr. Foster says, “ pay a 
tribute of admiration to the men who guided the East India 
Company through all its difficulties in these trying times,” 

■—A. F. S. , ' -v" 
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T. Werner Laurie ; Clifford’s Inn, London. 

4. Egypt, by Pierre Loti ; translated from the F rench 
by W. P. Baines, and with eight illustrations in colour by 
A. Lamplough. The translator has done ample justice to 
the French author. His style is discussive and rigorous, 
and describes with minuteness and elegance several of the 
byways and corners of Cairo and its surroundings which 
are not visited by the general traveller. For example, his 
visit to the basilica is described as follows : “ Dimly 
lighted by the flames of a few poor slender tapers, which 
flicker against the walls in stone niches ; a dense crowd of 
human figures veiled in black, in a place overpowering and 
suffocating — underground, no doubt — which is filled with 
the perfume of the incense of Arabia ; and a noise of almost 
wicked movement, which stirs us to alarm and even horror; 
pleadings of new-born babies, cries of distress of tiny mites 
whose voices are drowned; as if on purpose, by a clinking 
of cymbals. ... 

“ What can it be ? Why have they descended into this 
dark hole, these little ones, who howl in- the midst of the 
smoke, held by these phantoms , in mourning ? Had we 
entered it unawares, We might have thought iL a den of 
wicked sorcery and underground cavern for the bteck 

“ But ho. ’it is the crypt of the -basilica of St; Sergius^ 
during the Coptic Mass of Easter moriring. - And whenj 
after the fet surprise, we examine these phantoms, we fifid 
that, for the most part, they arfe young mothers, \with the 
refined and gentle faces of Madonnas, who hold the 
plaintive little ones beneath their black veils and seek 
to comfort them. • And the sorcerer who plays the Cymbals 
is a kind of priest, or saeristan, who smiles paternally; If 
he makes all this noise, 4n a rhythm which in dtself is full of 
joyv it is to mark the gladness of Easter mbrn, to- celebrate 
the Resurrection of Christ, and a little, too, no doubt, to 
distract the little ones, some of whom are woefully put; out. 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. XXIX. N 
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But their mammas do not prolong the proof — a mere 
momentary visit to this venerable place, which is to bring 
them happiness, and they carry their babies away ; and 
others are let in by the dark, narrow staircase, so low 
that one cannot stand upright in it. And thus the crypt is 
not emptied. And meanwhile Mass is bein‘g said in the 
church overhead, 

" But what a number of people, of black veils, are in this 
hovel, where the air can scarcely be breathed, and where 
the barbarous music, mingled with wailings and cries, 
deafens you ! And what an air of antiquity marks all 
things here ! The defaced walls, the low roof that one csn 
easily touch, the granite pillars which sustain the shapeless 
arches, are all blackened by the smoke of the wax candles, 
and scarred and worn by the friction of human hands. 

“ At the end of the crypt there is a very sacred recess, 
round which a crowd presses. A coarse niche, a little 
larger those cut jn the wall to receive the tapers, 
a niche whose covers the ancient stone, on which, according 
to tradition, the Virgin Mary rested with the child Jeaus in 
the course of |he flight into Egypt. Thi^ holy stone is 
sadly worn to-day, and polished smooth by the touch of 
many pious hands, and the Byzantine cross which once wns 
carved on it is almost effaced. 

“ But even if the virgin had never rested there, the 
humble crypt of St. Sergius would remain no less one of 
the oldest Christian sanctnaries in the world. And tho 
Copts who still assemble there with veneration hayo 
ceded by many years the greater part pf opr Western 
nations in the religion of the Bible.” 

The volume embodies eight illustrations in colon t» titled 
as follows: Fhilse— Present Pay, The Sphinx frcm the 
Desert, A View of the Qitadal, A Cairo S^eet iScene» 
A Distant View of the Pyramids, Sunset oii Ihq 
©f the Nhe, The Colossi of Memnon, The Qataract at 
Assouan, All these are well executed, and add a charm to 
the book, There m also a very useful and copious index. 
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Luzac and Co. ; Great Russell Street, London. 

5. Ancient Ceylon, by H. Parker. The object of this 
work is to describe “ some phases of the early civilization 
[of Ceylon], beginning with the history, life, and religion 
of the aborigines, and ending . . . with the village games.” 
Mr. Parker appears to have taken great pains in bringing 
together a large collection of antiquarian and archteological 
lore. The three parts into which the book is divided deal 
with the aborigines, structural works, and arts, implements, 
and games. A special chapter, devoted to the origin and 
signification of the Cross and the Swastika, contains much 
that is interesting, but the conclusions arrived at are not 
always unexceptionable. The author claims to have written 
principally for the specialist, and should accordingly have 
shown greater care and discrimination, Preconceive^ 
theory often takes the place of ascertained fact, and detracts 
from the value of his deductions. Thus the translation of 
“ Panduwasa Dcva” as “The Deity or King of the Pale 
Race” is, to say the least, unscientific and meaningless. 
There would have been more justification for deciding the 
name from the House of Pandu, with which that of Wijaya 
was allied by marriage. Surely the numerous sculptured 
Ifens at Anuradhapiira, again, have nQ connection with 
Hinduism, but are the national symbol, iii whose shape 
even the IHahavihara was laid out. A similar mi^tahe is 
made with regard to the circle and segment, well known in 
the island as entblems of the sun and moon. In the chapter 
on weapons, the “Nikaya sangraha” and the “ Thup% 
wanisa,” which contain much valuable information, 
advantageously have been made use Whven deal|pg 
with inscriptions the writer could npt have done bftter than 
consult Mr. Wiekrernasinghe’s Epigraphia Zeylanica,” 
which furnishes the latest and most authpritatiye exposition 
of some of the earliest. Mp Parker’s original inyestigatiop 
into the forest dialect, and into the construction pf the 
dagabas and irrigation works, forms the most importatit 
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contribution to knowledge embodied in the volume. There 
are a few misprints, such as Ludovisi for Ludovici ; and 
a e, instead of cb, is generally employed in the text. The 
book is profusely illustrated, but some of the sketches might 
have been better ; it is printed in large, clear type, and is 
furnished with a good index. — E. W. P. 

6. The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, by Robert 
William Rogers, bii.d., litt.d. This series of lectures 
delivered at Harvard is written chiefly from the point of 
view of the relations its subject stands in regarding the 
Religion of the Israelites. It is popular in character and 
easy to understand. Beginning with the fascinating story 
of the recovery of a lost religion through the discovery of 
the cuneiform inscriptions and the rediscovery of how to 
read them — in which Grotefend played a great part — we 
get away from the history of Assyrian research to the real 
subject of the book. The gods of Babylon and Assyria 
fall under review. As Semitic civilization rose on the 
decline bf Sftmenati, the’ god Eh-LO, or Bel, rose.also. 
Babylon under the great Hammurabi elevated the god 
Marduc, and he was identified with Bel to supremacy, for 
whenever a Ring grew in power the power of his duty 
grew also. In Assyria there was the god Ashur^ — after- 
wards the War God — but the Assyrians when they con- 
quered Babylon became worshippers of Marduc as well. 
Beyond these there were a welter of other gods — ^Adad, 
Belit, Anti, Ishtar, Ec, and Raman whom we all know under 
a variant of that name. Nebuchadnezzar at the zenith of 
his power worshipped Bel-Marduk, biit found it well to 
honour Shamash, Adad, and Ishtar in addition, and their 
worship continued down to the destruction of the Chaldean 
Eihpire by Cyrus. Bel, Lord of the Undetworld, and 
Creator of the World, had a consort Belit. Ec (who had 
many names) was God of the Waterworld, Anu of the sky, 
Sin, the Moon-god — to mention only a few in this ever^ 
changing pantheon ; Ishtar, the goddess parA^eMenmf 
Nabuivor Nebo, 'Was Originally a- Water 
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of Borsippa. The writer enters into the controversy as to 
where the name Jahweh appears, and holds that though 
'^i}!i^name came to Israel from the outside,” it remained for 
her and her prophets to give to that name all the ethical 
power of monotheism. We are taken through a long 
account of the cosmologies, strife of the gods ending in the 
defeat of the elder gods and the rising of Marduc, and the 
author shows that they were known to the Hebrews by 
a reference to Rahab or Tiawat in the Psalter, and by their 
influence on the Hebrew account of the Creation, greatly 
altered by the immense change from polytheism to a belief 
in the One God. The sacred books of Assyria and Babylon, 
the story of the Flood, and other epics and myths are then 
examined ; and, while acknowledging the debt the Hebrews 
had to them for some of their own sacred ideas, the author 
clearly shows his position in his final statenfent, “ Whatever 
Israel took it transformed.” — A. F. S. 


London ; Macmillan and Co., 1909. 

7. History of India for Senior Classes, Part I. : Hindu 
Period, by E. Marsden, b.a., f.r.g.s., m.r.a.s. This is .a 
model of what a school-book should be — clearly and simply 
written, beautifully printed, and. adorned with a number of 
most illuminating maps. Though “ not written for scholars,” 
as Mr. Marsden in his modest preface is careful to warn 
his readers, it seems to embody the results of the most 
recent scholarship, and is delightfully free from disquisitions^ 
which, however learned, are generally very tiresome. 
After all, the majority of us will never be distinguisbOd 
scholars, and certainly that numerous class will find stores 
of information quite new to them in this little, book.,^ ' ^ 
proof-reading, too, has been most carefully done, and $here 
is no list of errata to annoy the reader, nor have I discovered 
many serious printer’s errors, except on pp. 126 and lai, 
where the birth of Buddha is variously . given as 567 and 
569 B.c. There are, however, a few misplaced accents^ as 
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on p. 67, of “ BharatAs” for “ Bharatas,” on p. 120 Ajatd 
for Ajdta, and a mis-spelling of Lichchavis on p. 84 which 
might as well be, corrected,* 

I am not scholar enough to discuss the sources of Hindu 
history, but it seems surprising that the author does not 
even allude to Mr. Tilak’s idea that the Aryans came 
originally from the Arctic Circle, or even to Bishop 
Caldwell’s suggestion that the Finns and the Dravidians 
were both members of the same dark aboriginal race which 
was overwhelmed by the fair-skinned Aryans. 

The index is clear, but not very full ; and it seems strange 
that such a common name as pariah (outcaste ?) is not to be 
found in it, though the word is mentioned on p. 305. This 
is the more surprising, as Mr. Marsden gives some interest- 
ing details about the celebrated Tamil poet, the Pariah 
Tiruvaliuvar. Again, the word Kosala is so spelt with an 
accent in the index, whereas in two places quoted in the 
text it has no accent, and in the third only on the “ 6.” But 
these are very slight blemishes, easily corrected in a second 
edition, in %hidi, tob, the index mlg^ greatly improved 
— e.g., “ KuHnism ” is mentioned (though not explained) on 
p. 232, but is; not in the index. A more Serious omission 
is that of the well-known town Rajahmandry, which, by the 
way, together with Vengi, is evidently misplaced in the 
map on p. 246, because on p. 262 Vengi is said to be seven 
miles north of Ellore, whereas in the map it is shoVvn a 
long way south-west of it. Rajahmandry is, of course, on 
the Godavery ; not, as mapped, on the Krishna. 

There is. apparently another discrepancy between the 
text and accompanying map on pp. 182 and 183, where the 
text says Harsha “conquered North-West India Up to 
the Indus'" though farther oh it is said that he “did not 

^ Mr. Marsdeh is sdmfewhat iiicotisistent in transliterating JUndu 
namesr—^.^., we bave Sankard-charya and Madhavircharya^ bnt Bsamanrija 
Achirya and Bhdskar-dcharya, instead of Sankardchiri, Madhavdcbirl 
Rdmanujdchdri and Bhdskardchdri. He also neglects Hunter’s useM role 
4hddt tbe spdlliiig of sterfeotyped narnesr— Narmada,” or even “Narbada,” 
Ibt, ‘^.Herbndda; ” is pedablid' ". V. 
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conquer Kashmir or the Punjab,” and the map agrees. 
Perhaps “conquer” in this passage is a slip for “ annex ” (?). 

The chapter on caste is particularly interesting, but very 
little is said about the advantages of the caste system, or 
even of its many evils which Sir George Watt, in his 
recent lecture on the people of India,* described as so serious. 
No doubt caste and religion are inextricably mixed up 
amongst the Hindus, and the religious element makes caste 
differences more acute than they would be otherwise ; but 
how Sir George can have brought himself to say that the 
toleration of all religions by the British Government is 
“ one of the worst things England has ever done,” (if he 
did say so,) is quite inexplicable. One cannot believe that 
any practical administrator could be found to agjree with him. 

On the whole we may fairly say that this little book is 
full of the most interesting information and would be very 
useful to the Indian civilian and others who hope to make 
India their home, as well as to the schoolboys for whom 
it is primarily intended. Many who have spent the best 
years of their life in India will find much in it they either 
never knew or had quite forgotten. I should like to add 
to Mr. Marsden’s list of authorities aa excellent paper by 
that well-known archccologist, Mr. Robert Sewell, f.r.g.s., 
of the Madras Civil Service, which is printed in the Journal 
of the feast India Association, Vol. xxix., No. to.t Mr. 
SeweE differs widely from him as to the character add 
extent of the Empire of Asoka. 

The few pages devoted to South India, though vefy 
fragmentary, are almost worth a separate notice. I will 
only add here that the omission of the Tambraparni, which 
is, for its size, probably the most valuable and best utilized 
river in Indiaf and certainly one of the most beautiful 

* Richmond Standard, 0ti6h€x 

\ Asiatic Quarterty Re’Vim^’jxAy, 

J The irrigated area of thre Tambraparni tailed is about 100,000 acres, 
assessed at about 8 lakhs 6f rupees tor one qrSp, and Rs. 370,000 
additional on the second crop of 54,000 acres, sd that the 100,000 acres 
yield about 12 lakhs of rupee's, and praclicaHy hevir fail. 
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amongst those which watered the Chola and Pandiya 
kingdoms, is remarkable, as well as the fact that our author 
does not even mention the learned Bishop Caldwell’s most 
interesting “ History of Tinnevelly.” — J. P. 


The OxFOi^D Clarendon Press. 

% 

8. A Hundred Verses from Old Japan ^ being a Trans- 
lation of the Hyaku-nin-isshin, by William N, Porter. 
These single verses by a hundred people were collected 
together in a.d. 1235 by Sadaiye Fujiwara, and include one 
by himself. They range from about the year 670 to the year 
of compilation. It is well known that the Japanese devote 
themselves to poetry much more than we do, and in nearly 
all homes in Japan, however humble, these verses are 
quoted. 

The Japanese poetry differs from ours ; it has no rhyme 
or alliteration, and little, if any, rhythm, as we understand 
it. The verses in this collection are all what are called 
tanka^ which was for many years the only form of verse 
known to the Japanese. Ktdnkd -^^t%% h^s five lines and 
thirty-one syllables, arranged: thus : 5 btit as this 

is an unusual metre in our ears, the author has adopted for 
the translation a five-lined verse of 8.6. 8.6.6 metre with 
the second, fourth, and fifth lines rhyming, and still retain- 
ing some resemblance to the original form, while making 
the sound more familiar to English readers. The following 
well-known tanka verse, which does not appear in the 
collection, is an example : 

“I ‘dete inaba 
. Nushinaki yado to 
Narinu tomo 
Nokiba no ume yo 
Ham wo wasuruna.” . 

“ Though masterless my home appear 
When I have gone away, 

; . , .Oh, plum-tree, growing by the eayes, , 

. Forget not to display ■: 

Thy buds in spring, I pray.” , ■ » 
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In translating it is necessarily impossible to adhere at 
all literally to the text, as Japanese poetry abounds in all 
sorts of puns, plays upon words, and alternative meanings, 
which cannot be rendered into English. But the author 
has succeeded in giving to the public a charming set of 
verses, first in Japanese, in Roman character, and then a 
translation into English, with historical and explanatory 
notes, and an illustration to each poem. — G. L. 

Sands and Co. ; London and Edinburgh. 

9. The Catholic Church in China, by the Rev. Bertram 
W oLFERTAN, s.j. This admirably printed book of 450 pages 
is remarkable, first and foremost, for its extreme lightness. 
The paper, though remarkably thin, is quite opaque, and 
the handling of the work is in consequence a physical 
pleasure, however long it may be nonchalantly balanced in 
one hand before the reader's eye. A second feature is that 
it is wriuen in the spirit of an English gentleman and a 
broad-minded man, who, though himself an. uncompro- 
mising Catholic, and, of course, therefore, a firm believer 
in the Apostolic Succession and Infallibility dogmas, yet 
finds it quite possible to write courteously and good- 
naturedly of his spiritual adversaries, the Hydra-headed 
“ Prots.,” male or female. He has adopted the eminently 
fair, but very unusual, plan of allowing , Protestants to 
(express^ the main opinions upon missionary successes and 
failures, whilst reserving only the dry statistics of results for 
the Catholic missions themselves. He .begins by tracing in 
his preface the relative historical positions -of the. one an^ 
indivisible • Catholic Church (w:hich he invariably .honours 
with a capital. She and* Her) and the various PrQt^tan|; 
‘‘ sects,” inevitably dependent upori Her,” of ‘course, fer 
the, original essentials of their faith. The .Cathplie Church, 
however, is in no way dependent on the Bible. The 
Holy Book came from Her, and not She from It.; ,She 
existed as an organized body before a word of the New 
Testament was written.”,. This will be .a bitter.j pilh for 
many Protestants to swallow. 
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Then comes an introduction, stating the practical scope 
of the work, the origins and descriptions of the information 
obtained (it all comes from China), as well as the positive 
working position taken up at this moment by the Catholics 
in China regarding the Protestants, as distinct from the 
abstract historical position already treated of in, the preface, 
as above indicated. A good map shows very clearly 
the area covered by each now existing Catholic mission, 
and the number of converts in each, according to the 
latest obtainable official data — according to the data 
supplied, in most cases direct to Father Wolfertan, by the 
Bishops or heads of missions on the spot. 

The main portion of the work is then divided into three 
parts of about 1 50 pages apiece, each part being again sub- 
divided into seven or eight chapters. Part I. is called “ The 
Chaos of Creeds,” and its eight chapters treat of the trans- 
lation, circulation, with the general treatment and uses, of the 
Holy Scripture in China ; the “diffusion” of the Protestant 
teaching, as compared with the “ concentration ” principle 
M fhe; Catholics ; bf martiage from missionary and Chinese 
paints of vievir; and so On. Part 1 1 ., on ** China and the 
Christian Nations,” discusses' ih Seven chapters questions of 
ed'u'catiori, future prospects, European influence, the Open 
door, Chinese appreciations and objections, and the warnings 
to be gained by the experiences passed through up to date. 
“ Catholic Missions ” are specially discussed in Part III., and 
the seven chapters thereof give a detailed account of the 
Catholic missionary as seen at work and as seen at home in 
China ; the opinions of hostile, or at least not so friendly, 
Protestant clerics ; the vexed questions of litigation, 
orphanages, and nuns ; and various other miscellaneous 
matters of a more or less contentious nature. 

The six appendices will be found very Valuable by those 
who really desire an impartial knowledge of What educa- 
tional Work the Catholic missionaries have really done, and 
are stii doing. Being all of a purely statistical nature, thpy 
Will, naturally, not be assimilated readily by the general or 
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the indifferent reader, and Father Wolfertan therefore does 
well to keep these dry bones of debate apart from the more 
digestible or fleshy matter as given in the three parts 
described in the last paragraph. 

Last of all comes a bibliography, showing what works 
the author has consulted ; and, indeed, he has been most 
catholic in his choice of authorities. It is a little surprising, 
however, to find that no mention is made in the index, and 
therefore presumably in the body of the book, of Father 
Wallays’ “ Predicatio Evangelii in Oriente,” an English 
translation of which was published in the China Review of 
1889, reprinted at Hong Kong by the China Mail office in 
1893. The reprint was corrected by Father Wallays (of 
the Penang College) himself, and covers a very wide 
historical ground. 

The index is rather weak and inadequate. In works of 
this kind, where polyglot names of individuals and places 
occur wholesale on every page, it is highly desirable to 
have a very thorough index, for cross - references are 
indispensable at every turn, if the reader honestly desire 
to keep the hinges of his mind in smooth swinging order as 
he studies. A second edition ought to see to this. 

. As a book of reference, for both Catholics and Protes- 
tEints, the painstaking analysis of Father Wolfertan is of 
immense value. So far as can be seep, without reading 
car^ully through every page, there is an entire. absence of 
girding at the “ opposition,” and a well-bred, kindly readi-r 
ness to give credit to all Protestants for at least meaniiig to 
do good according to conscience. After all, the author 
seems to sayV S-te all men, and we should theirefdre be 
as “ man to man ” in our spiritual as well as in our social 
relations.-^E, H. Parker. 

Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Limited, London- 
The Macmidlan Company, New. York.,, 

10. The Russ^ Japanese War ’, a Sketch, First PeriocN^ 
the Concentration, by Captain F. R. Sedowigk 
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With maps and plans. Captain F. R. Sedgwick, r.f.a., is 
much to be congratulated on his very instructive, clear, 
and admirably-written account of the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904. Though only of 192 pages, he has in these few 
pages most concisely condensed all the leading facts and 
influences leading up to and incidents during this most 
momentous war of modern times, in such lucid and simple 
a manner as not only to be instructive, but readable with 
interest by the general reader uninitiated in military science 
or theories of the art of war, in a short account, without 
entering too minutely into minor details, of importance 
only to the advanced military student. 

His arrangement of the subject in its various phases in 
each of the chapters is very clear and simple, while his 
comments on the dispositions and movements of the 
opposing forces, with their consequent influences and 
results in each of the great general actions, are very sound 
and instructive, being based on the opinions of the most 
laibdern teadin^ authorities and writers on the general 
principles of the art of war of the present time. 

To the embryo field-marshals and future Commanders of 
the British Army, a careful study of this work in con* 
junction With that of the clear and simple range of maps 
illustrating the subject-matter of the account of the war, 
cannot but be of the greatest benefit as a preparation for 
the further study of the campaign in greater detail in future 
fuller authorized accounts. — W. G. C. Johnstone, Liem 
tenant-Colonel. 

Smith, Elder and Co.; 15, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W. ' 

II. Fifty Years of New Japan, Compiled by Count 
Shigi^nobu Okuma. English version, edited by Marcus 
B. Huish; vols. i. and ii. This work comprises the Col- 
lective opinions of able authorities on* various subjects 
bearing upon the advancement of . the\ Empire of Japan 
aince the: downfall of the Tokugawa Shoguns, and the 
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opening out of the country for the purpose of embracing 
the advantages of Western civilization. The book is up 
to date ; what is explained is written in a clear and terse 
manner. The pages glow with interesting and instructive 
items. The re-organization of the army and navy, police 
and prison reform, commercial and educational systems, 
arts, trades, industries, and a host of other subjects, are 
fully explained. The Japanese army has been dealt with 
by Field-Marshal Prince Aritomo Yamagata ; the Japanese 
navy by Admiral Count Gombey Yamamoto. Count 
Okuma has written a survey of the history of the country 
from its earliest epoch to the present time. Words such as 
the following show the spirit of the age. Count Okuma 
states significantly that “we will not live beyond reach 
of the main current of the world’s politics. ... We also 
insist that civilization is not a monopoly of European: 
countries.” And again, “from the earliest historic times 
the Japanese nation has incorporated the blood of many 
races,, and has consequently developed a larger degree of 
freedom of character.” It is to this last fact that the 
author attributes the energy, facility of purpose, aptitude 
for changes for the better, that have characterized the 
prompt actions of this once exclusive people. The rapid; 
strides they have taken towards the attainment of their 
aims appear to those who study the actions of these 
Orientals in a cursory manner as little short of marvellous. 
But had Japan sprung gradually into notice of her own, 
will in the first place, its advance would have been made 
through? the rordipary stages of progression, step by step 
but a .country'/dos.ely barred arid sealed, except by faybur 
and subterfuge, arrested from advance by being contiriually 
thrust back upon its own resources, content with its own. 
insular prejudices,! and rendered inert by the race-lpviug,, 
highly-cultured terripetament of its people in the Middle 
Ages,' was bound to . take the reactionary excitement 
seriously when such an opportunity far ose. All this came 
to pass when the civilization ; of the' West h.ad attained 
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With maps and plans. Captain F. R. Sedgwick, r.f.a., is 
much to be congratulated on his very instructive, clear, 
and admirably-written account of the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904. Though only of 192 pages, he has in these few 
pages most concisely condensed all the leading facts and 
influences leading up to and incidents during this most 
momentous war of modern times, in such lucid and simple 
a manner as not only to be instructive, but readable with 
interest by the general reader uninitiated in military science 
or theories of the art of war, in a short account, without 
entering too minutely into minor details, of importance 
only to the advanced military student. 

His arrangement of the subject in its various phases in 
each of the chapters is very clear and simple, while his 
comments on the dispositions and movements of the 
opposing forces, with their consequent influences and 
results in each of the great general actions, are very sound 
and instructive, being based on the opinions of the most 
modern leading authorities and writers on the general 
principles of the art of wm of th^ present time. 

To the embryo field-marshafe anA future cb^^^ 
the British Army, a careful study of this work in con- 
junction with that of the clear and simple range of maps 
illustrating the subject-matter of the account of the war, 
cannot but be of the greatest benefit as a preparation for 
the further study of the campaign in greater detail in future 
fuller authorized accounts. — W, G. G. Johnstone, Lieur 
tenant-Colonel. 

Smith, Elder and Co.; 15, Waterloo Place,, . 

London, S.W. ’ 

II. Fifty Years of New fapan. Compiled by CoDNT 
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bearing upon the advancement of . the . Empire, of Japan 
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opening- out of the country for the purpose of embracing 
the advantages of Western civilization. The book is up 
to date ; what is explained is written in a clear and terse 
manner. The pages glow with interesting and instructive 
items. The re-organization of the army and navy, police 
and prison reform, commercial and educational systems, 
arts, trades, industries, and a host of other subjects, are 
fully explained. The Japanese army has been dealt with 
by Field-Marshal Prince Aritomo Yamagata ; the Japanese 
navy by Admiral Count Gombey Yamamoto. Count 
Okuma has written a survey of the history of the country 
from its earliest epoch to the present time. Words such as 
the following show the spirit of the age. Count Okuma 
states significantly that “we will not live beyond reach 
of the main current of the world’s politics. ... We also 
insist that civilization is not a monopoly of European; 
countries.” And again, “ from the earliest historic times 
the Japanese nation has incorporated the blood of many 
races,, and has consequently developed a larger degree of 
freedom of character.” It is to this last fact that the 
author attributes the energy, facility of purpose, aptitude 
for changes for the better, that have characterized the 
prompt actions of this once exclusive people. The rapid 
strides they have taken towards the attainment of their 
aims appear to those who study the actions of these 
Orientals in a cursory manner as little short of marvelloirs. 
But had Japan sprung gradually into notice of her own, 
will in the first place, its advance would have been made 
through' the ;ordi,nary stages of progression, step by step 
but a .country /closely barred and sealed, except by fa^yPur 
and subterfuge, arrested from advance by being continually 
thrust back upon its own resources, content with its own, 
insular prejudices,, and rendered inert by the race-'loviug, 
highly-cultured temperament of its people in the ; 

Ages, was ; bound,., to , take the reactionary excitement 
seriously when such an opportunity fafose. All this came 
to pass when the civilization; of the West had attained 
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to great heights, and all that concerned the welfare of 
nations made a dazzling impression on the pages of the 
world’s history. Great discoveries were being brought to 
light, schemes for wider educational systems were afoot, 
defences by sea and land were demanding attention, 
trades and industries everywhere were developing and 
improving, civilization assumed its fairest guises — therefore 
it was no wonder that Japan thirsted to embrace, with all 
the passionate expression their reserved nature could com- 
mand, the advantages that were held up for them to emulate. 

The transition stage through which the country is still 
passing is, perhaps, the least fascinating of any process. 
But as in time the chrysalis becomes a beautiful moth, 
endowed with wings, by which it attains its freedom ; or, 
as the initial colouring on the canvas is the medium for 
some mighty conception from the master mind, so, when 
the goal of Japan’s ambition is reached, may beauty, free- 
dom, and success crown the fair country for the benefit of 
mankind. If : we may believe all that is contained within 
these pages, this is the ultimate purpose of Eastern progress. 

The political changes have been the greatest From 
ultra-imperialism, based on the traditional belief in the 
heavenly descent of the ruling Sovereign, the land now 
rejoices in its constitutional Government, which was 
deemed absolutely necessary for the organization of its 
expansive plans. This was granted soon after the accession 
to the throne of the present Emperor. Though party 
feeling sprang up, all unite in times of danger; there is 
only one serious evil that may mar the work of progress 
unless it can be effectually eradicated. We learn, alas! 
that Socialism is creeping into the land, and though past 
attempts have been checked, it is still smouldering. Is 


civilization to be held responsible for the blot upon the 
pages of a loyal nation’s history ? We hope not, for such a 
pernicious doctrine will be detrimental to the perfecting ©f 
the grand ideals of the East. 

We are much indebted to the authors and 
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of this collection of most instructive monographs, bearing 
upon subjects of such vital interest, as well as to Count 
Okuma for his wise choice and careful compilation of 
“ Fifty Years of New Japan.” All who wish to learn about 
our Far Eastern allies will do well to study the facts set 
down in such a lucid manner, and culled from reliable 
sources. The map, texts of treaties, etc., which con- 
stitute the appendix, are all most acceptable for reference. 
To Mr. Huish our thanks are also due as editor of these 
important though somewhat lengthy volumes.— S. 

Edward Stanford ; Long Acre, London, W. C. 

12. Sta 7 ifords Compendium of Geography and Travel 
(new issue). Asia, vol ii. Southern and Western Asia; 
by 4. H. Keane, ll.d., f.r.g.s. With maps and illustra- 
tions. Second edition^ revised and corrected. During the 
time that has elapsed since the first edition of this volume 
was published, geographical work in Southern and Western 
Asia has been mainly confined to filling up of details in 
historical regions already fairly well known in their physical 
outlines. Explorations have gone out to the West and 
Central Himalayan glaciers and passes, and to the Surn 
(Kashmir) upland; the Perso-Afghan borderlands and 
Baluchistpm. 

Th^ Gunung-Tahan and other heights in the Malay 
Peninsula have been scaled. The surveys of Lake Urmi 
dnd of the Dead Sea have taken place. 

Other information arising from the Anglo-Russian Conn 
vention of August, 1907, and Anglo- Japanese agreement 
of August, 1905, is given. Attention has also been gjyen to 
the remarkable progress of railway enterprise, as in French 
Indo-China, where 900 miles were open to traffic in 1907,- 
and in Asiatic Jurkey, where the first special tr^jn of tho 
Damascus-Mecca trunk line arrived at Medina on August a?, 
1908, a memorable event in the Mohammaffan world. The 
book contains beautiful maps, and many illustrations of 
cities, lakes, mountains, etc. — G, L. 
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13. Yiln-Nan, by Major H. R. Davies. We have not 
so many books upon the little-known region of Ytin-Nan 
that we can afford, as the author seems to have feared, to 
neglect this good one. We are glad to have read this 
narrative of the travels undertaken by the writer between 
1894 1900, during which period he covered 5,500 miles 

of road in the South-East of China, only half of which had 
been traversed by Europeans before, and much only by 
missionaries. We learn a great deal, therefore, that is little 
known about the geography, as well as the products and 
trade, of the province, and an admirable map has been con- 
structed. Desirous of establishing the Yiln-Nan railway, 
which would tap the trade of the richer province of Sett- 
Ch’ttan, and draw it towards Bttrma instead of allowing it to 
pass wholly into French hands, the author undertook these 
various journeys, and describes his travels, and what he 
saw, in an attractively simple manner, and gives important 
information about the scheme of the railway itself. H e 
jays some stress on Chinese insolence and ‘^bad manners”; 
and his own experiences were saddened by the murder, in 
Shan-Si, of his comrade Captain Watts Jones, whom he^ 
mentions with affectionate regard. Missionaries he praise^ 
personally, although he is by no means blind to the differ- 
ences of their various methods and systems. It is interest- 
ing to find how many races, excluding the Panthays, still 
exist separately in the mountainous province, which (as the’ 
illustrations of this book show) has such beautiful scenery. 
Shans, whom the author liked better- than the Chinese ; 
Kachiiis, the head-hunting ; Was, Las, Li-sos, and the War- 
like Lblos, etc., are mentioned in bewildering sequence, and 
-their peculiarities 'noticed. Almost all of these aboriginal 
tribes are under the process of becoming good’ Chinese iff 
dtie time ; but we are given a valuable chapter bn their 
existing ethnic characteristics and linguistic peculiarities 
iPhe author is a good 'traveller, inasmuch as he knows whar 
to observe and note, and the result is an attractive account' 
of that part of China which is nearest to Burma. — A. F. S. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

India; General. — The final details of Lord Morley’s 
reform scheme, which has been occupying the Government 
of India and the India Office for over three years, were 
published on November 15, 1909, and comprise — (i) A 
short notice bringing the New Councils Act into force (the 
text of which is given in full in the foregoing pages) ; 
(2) the rules and regulations for guiding the constitution of 
the enlarged Imperial and Provincial Councils ; (3) rules 
for the discussion of the annual financial statement and 
general resolutions, explaining the reasons for the changes 
proposed to be made and their chief details. The resolu- 
tions show that the Imperial Council will consist of sixty- 
eight members. All the nominated members are not to be 
official members. In each case the Government is required 
to nominate a fixed proportion of non-officials, either to 
represent special interests or minorities, or as experts. 
The following table, published together with the Gov.ern- 
meht resolution, compares the total strength of the existing 
Couiicils vi^ith that of those about to be created, and gives 
the proportion of official and non^official members in the 
new bodies. The president and ex-officii> members are 
included as official members. The two experts which local 
governments may nominate are separately shown, as they 
'may belong to either category. 


Legislature. 

Expiring 

Councils. 

New Councils. 

Total. 

Total. 

Official. 

Non- 

official. 

Experts. 



Imperial 

24 

36 

32 

— 

68 

Madras - 

24 

20 

26 

2 

48 

Bombay 

24 

18 

28 

2 

48 

Bengal - 

21 

18 

31 

2 

51 

U. Provinces 
Eastern Bengal and 

t 6 

21 

26 

2 

49 

Assam 

16 

18 

23 

2 

43 

Punjab - - - 

10 

II 

14 

2 

27 ' 

Burma - 

10 

7 

9 

2 

18 

Total membership 

145 

„ ! _ 

I 

— 

352 
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In certain specified cases, seats shown in the Schedule as 
elective will have to be filled by nomination, pending the 
formation at the earliest possible date of suitable 
electorates. 

All members will be required to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Crown before sitting on any of the 
Councils, and no person is eligible for election if the 
Imperial or a Provincial Government is of opinion that 
his election would be contrary to public interest 

The function of the Councils consist in the examination 
of the annual financial proposals, which is divided into three 
parts. The first allows an opportunity for discussing any 
alteration in taxation, and any new loan or grant to a local 
Government. Under the second, any head of revenue or 
expenditure will be explained by the member in chafgie 
of the Department concerned, and any resolution may be 
moved ; and at the third stage the Finance Minister 
presents his Budget, and explains why any resolutions will 
not be accepted, a general discussion following. 

The new Provincial Councils will assemble early in 
January, and the Imperial Council in the course of the 
same month. 

The Mahomedans, at a mass meeting at Lucknow on 
November 24, passed a resolution thanking the Goyerif- 
ment for the special privileges accorded to their community 
under th^ reform scheme. They thanked the Secretary of 
State for the sympathetic consideration which he had shpvyn 
them in revising the regulations for the Imperial CounGil* . 

The first elections under the reform scheme took plaoe 
at Lucknow On November 30, at which the Raja 
Partabgarh and the Maharaja of Balrampur were uhani- 
mously elected as representatives to the Council. ^ 

The disqualifications in the case of Mr. Surendrina^th 
Banerjee were, on the instance of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
waived in the view of him becoming a candidate for the hew 
Councils. Mr. Banerjee communicated to the Lieutenant'- 
Governor his deep gratitude for the removal of the dls- 
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(Qualifications ; but he explained that, owing to the regula- 
tions in his party, they had decided against his candidature, 
and he is bound by this decision. 

The other Council elections are proceeding throughout 
the country. Some constituencies, such as the Universities 
and the municipalities, have completed their elections, and 
returned the old members. In Bengal much interest is 
shown in the elections, and sixteen candidates have been 
nominated -for four Mahomedan seats. Calcutta munici- 
pality, where Indians predominate, has elected Mr. Apcar, a 
prominent merchant. 

Great activity is being displayed in the United Provinces. 
Mahomedans are entering with determination into the 
contests where the electorates are mixed. The Raja of 
Jehangirabad is a candidate for the Provincial Council in 
the Faizabad Division. The Raja Rampal Singh has been 
elected, unopposed, to the Provincial Council 

Sir John Hewett, the Lieutenant-Governor, has nominated 
the following .unofficial members of the Provincial Council 
of the United Provinces; the Nawab of Rampur, the 
Nawab of Pahasu, the Raja of T^ri, the Maharaja of 
Benares, and Mr. Mackinnon, indigo-planter. Among the 
officials nominated is Mahomed Rafique, Sessions Judge. 
Ibrahim Rahim Toola was returned at a poll at Bombay as 
a Mahomedan representative. 

Lord Minto, in closing the session of the Legislative 
Council on October 22, said that the present system had 
lasted fcirty-eight years. The Viceroy eulogized the services 
rendered by the civil and military members who had sat' on 
the Council, and trusted that, with increased numbers, past 
traditions would be worthily upheld. “ I earnestly hope,” 
His Fxcellency concluded, “ that we may follow in oor 
predecessors' footsteps, supported by the ever-increasing 
trust and support of the people of India.” 

/• At the Bengal. Moslem Political Conference,; hel 4 , a^t 
Burdwah on October 30, Nawab Nasil ul Mulk 
Sh»ujaatali> Ehan, the president, said ^ that,:. w|#e :t^ 
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Lord Morley and Lord Minto for the reforms that had 
been framed, unless a separate election was granted there 
would be; no real and adequate representation of Mahome- 
dans. He strongly deprecated the boycott of British 
goods, and remarked that true SmadesAi was an economic 
movement. He exhorted both Mahomedans and Hindus 
to strengthen the hands of the Government in exterminating 
anarchism, which was the curse of humanity. 

The Government of India has sanctioned, tentatively, the 
provision of facilities for religious instruction in Govern- 
ment and municipal schools of Burma. The instruction 
is to bo given outside school-hours in the schools where 
the parents desire it. Equal facilities are given for all creeds. 

, An earthquake occurred at Belput on October 22, 
destroying the station and buildings. Twenty-five persons 
were killed and twelve injured. 

A cyclone, on October 1 8, wrecked Goalanda and other 
Eastern Bengal stations. Many river steamers and a large 
number, of native craft were sunk. The edge of the cyclone 
was felt in Calcutta, two goods trains being derailed and a 
guard being killed. 

On the occasion of the King's birthday, November 9, 
1909, the following appointments, among others, were 
made : , ; . . ' 

Peer A — Sir Arthur Godley, e*c.B., late Permanent Under- 
secretary of State, India Office. 

Order of the Indian Empire, — Honorary K.C.I.E. : 
Doctor Sven Hedin. 

Order of the Crown of India . — Mary Caroline, Countess 
of Minto, wife of the Right Honourable Gilbert |ohn, . 
Earl of Minto, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
Daughter of General the Honourable Charles Grey, apd 
sister of Lord Grey, Governor- General of Canada, and 
Lady Antrim. Is a Lady of Grace of the Qrd^r of St, John 
of Jerusalem, ' 

Syed Ameer Ali, c.i.j:., has been appointed a member of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in place of 
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the Right Hon. Sir Andrew Richard Scoble, k.c.s.1., re- 
signed. 

Syed Husain Bilgrami, c.s.i., one of the Indian members 
of the Secretary of State’s Council, resigned at the end of 
November on account of ill health, and has left England 
for India. 

Mr. V. Krisnaswami Aiyar, b.a., b.l., has been appointed 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Judicature at Madras* 

Sir Richmond Thackeray Ritchie, ic.c.b., becomes Per- 
manent Under- Secretary of State for India, in place of Sir 
Arthur Godley, g.c.b., retired. 

India: Native States.— -During the quarter, Lord 
MintOi has made an extensive tour through the Native 
States. He was everywhere received in a very cordial 
way. He visited, among other places, Alwar, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, and Udaipur. At the latter place, at a banquet 
given in his honour, he made a speech on the policy of the 
Government towards the feudatory princes, which was 
r^^t 4 dd;, ' as ^ a ^ :i;nost; important . 'prono^uncement. At the 
outset of bis remarks, Lord Minto mentioned that tihe 
ruling chiefs, by taking the precaution to bar the entranee 
of sedition into their possessions, had added a further 
proof to the many which they had already given in the 
past of their devotion to the Crown. He congratulated 
the Maharaja on the inauguration of a squadron of Imperial 
Service Cavalry, which w'as a further evidence of loyalty. 
The basis of the policy of the Government towards the 
Native States was laid down in Queen Victoria’s Proclaraa- 
tion in 1858, and was repeated in the Coronation message 
of His Majesty the King Emperor. That policy wai, 
with rare exceptions, one of no interference in the intmial 
a&irs of the States. He said, moreover, that he hadi 
always been opposed to anything like pressure on durbte 
^^ith the view to introducing British methods of adminis- 
tration. He had preferred that reforms should emanate 
frOin durbars thettiselves, and grdw up in harmony with the 
tfadftibnis 'Of the Stalest ■ ' - ' ' ^ ■ 
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Similar expressions of loyalty and devotion were ex- 
pressed by representatives at the other places which were 
visited. 

At Ahmedabad a bomb was thrown at His Excellency, 
but, happily, without damage, as it did not explode. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur has presented a lac of rupees 
(^6.666) to the Mayo College at Ajmer, as a token of his 
admiration of Lord Minto’s work in India, and of gratitude 
for his policy towards the Native States, 

In consequence of the demand put forward by the 
Mahomedans of Kashmir for a Mahomedan Minister, the 
Maharaja has appointed Sheikh Makbul Husain, hitherto 
Assistant-Director of Criminal Intelligence, to be Minister 
of Revenue. 

The .financial statement for Travancore for the official 
year ending August 15 last is published. Excluding 
figures under debt heads, the revenue during the year 
amounted to nearly i crore and 17 lacs of rupees. The 
expenditure was nearly i crore and 12 lacs of rupees, 
leaving a surplus of a little over 5 lacs of rupees, as against 
57,000 rupees in the previous year. The closing balance 
was 94 lacs, 75,000 rupees, of which 26\ lacs were in 
Government of India promissory notes. Land revenue 
inereased by 5 lacs of rupees, as the result of the settlement 
reforms introduced by Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, 
when Dewan of Travancore. On account of the develop-* 
ment of trade, the Customs revenue increased by lacs 
of rupees. 

India : Frontier. — Some trouble was caused on^ the 
frontier by a Dak runner being carried off by raiders oh 
October 14, near Spina Khaisora, a post in the Toch 
Valley. The militia detachment at the pOst pursued the 
raiders, wounding one, and taking ten prisbners and 
capturing two rifles. The militia sustained no c^sualtie^. 

The Afghan Governor,, with a force of davalcy and 
infantry, held a durbar in the Khost district, at; which he 
read a firman from the Ameer calhng o® the Iribesmeit m 
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cease their feuds and refrain from raids. In reply, the 
headmen professed their loyalty to the Ameer. 

In order to facilitate reports from the frontier to Kabul, 
the Ameer is introducing the telephone system into various 
districts. 

■ During the year 1908-09 the total expenditure on civil 
Works on the North-Western Frontier was Rs. 20,66,106, 
the greater part of which was spent in strengthening the 
militia outposts and the construction of new roads. 

Persia. — The troubles in Persia are diminishing, but 
here and there insurrections take place and inter-tribal 
fights occur. Some anxiety was caused by the seriousness 
of the situation at Ardabil, which was besieged by the 
Shahsevan and Karadaghi tribes, whq occupied the town, 
and demanded the surrender of the persons who had taken 
refuge with the Russian Vice-Consul. Troops were des- 
patched from Tabriz and Teheran, who, en route, attacked a 
hostile ^force entrenched, in a sangar, and, after eleven hours’ 
fightfng, : defeaited'; them, a^^^ took 400 prisoners. The 
^^r two day-s^’ negotMonsr ^^^ the town^ 

which was left under the protection of the .Russian troops 
until the arrival of the Governor. 

:The Mejliss was opened on November 15 by the Shah 
Sultan Ahmed. In the speech from the throne the hope 
was expressed that the withdrawal of the foreign troops 
might be secured. 

.On November 24, by fifty-one votes to two, Azad-ul- 
Mulk was confirmed in the office of Regent. The Mejliss 
declared that it was desirable to obtain money from abroad 
for the purpose of constituting a force of 25,000 for the 
maintenance of order. This was approved, as also the 
employment of Europeans for the reorganization of the 
Finance.Depaftment. ' 

.Fighting is reported among the Kurdish tribes in the 
district of Kermanshah. The Baluchis, near I^ermnn, are 
threatening, 4 isturbances. The situation at Shitaz .is yerjt 
dehcate. : The roads between Shiraz and Fpshire,: and 
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between Ispahan and Shiraz are at present completely 
blocked by bands of brigands. 

The Russian column has been withdrawn from Kazvin, 
leaving only a consular guard of fifty Cossacks. 

The Persian Ambassador at Constantinople has de- 
manded satisfaction for the killing of six villagers by 
Turkish troops during the recent aggression on the Persian 
frontier. The Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
promised satisfaction, and agreed to the formation of a 
mixed Commission to settle the frontier dispute. 

Captain M. E. Rae is appointed Vice-Consul for the 
district of Bundar Abbas up to the Khamir boundary, etc., 
arid is to reside at Bundar Abbas. 

’ Persian Gulf. — Three important captures of dhows 
efigaged in the arms traffic have been made by warships in 
the Persian Gulf. H.M.S. Fox captured a dhow with 
500 rifles and 200,000 rounds of ammunition, H.M.S. 
Philomel captured one with 850 rifles and 60,000 rounds, 
and H.M.S. Lapwing seized a third with 15,000 rifles and 
200,000 rounds. 

Turkey in Asia: Yemen.* — The situation in the Yemen 
continues to improve, and the Turkish authorities are con- 
fident that the affairs of the province will speedily be settled. 

Egypt and the Soudan.— In the Egyptian Budget for 

1 6 the receipts are estimated at ;^E 15,350,000, and 
ordinary expenses at ;^E 14,088,000, and special at 
jfE 1,062,000, leaving a surplus of 200,000. The 
receipts Would show a real increase of ;i^E 100,000 over 
those of 1909, the chief increase being in the revenue from 
the larid-tai£ and the house-tax. 

Mr. A. Chitty, adviser to the Egyptian Ministry of the 
Interior, is resigning his post in April, when Mr. Ron^d 
Graham, Councillor to the British Agency in Cairo, will 
succeed him. . 

Federated Malay States. — The first meeting of the 
hew Federal Council of the. Federated Malay States took 
place on December ii, 1909, ht; Kwala Kangsa (Perak). 
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Among those present were Sir John Anderson, High 
Commissioner for the Federated Malay States ; Sir W. T. 
Taylor, Resident-General ; the three Sultans of the Malay 
States, with the Residents and four unofficial members 
of the Federated Council. It was resolved to despatch the 
following telegram to King Edward : “ The rulers of the 
Federated Malay States assembled for the first time present 
their loyal duty to your Majesty for having approved of 
the Federal Council, which is sure to tend to the increased 
welfare and prosperity of their countries.” (See also letter 
from Major McNair, under “Correspondence, Notes, and 
News,” elsewhere in this Review^ 

China. — The Pekin- Kalgan Railway, which has been 
under construction since 1905, was opened on October 3, in 
the presence of Prince Su and the Mongol Princes and 
foreign guests, at a celebration dinner given at Pekin. The 
line, which is 122 miles long, joins Pekin with the important 
trade mart of Kalgan, 

In accordance with Article 11 . of the agreement regard- 
ing Korea, signed at Pekin on September 4 by the Chinese 
and Japanese plenipotentiaries, the Chinese Government 
declared open to residence and trade of foreigners from 
November 2 the towns of Lung-Ching-tsun, Chu-tsz-Chie, 
Ton-tao-Kou, and Pai-Tsao-Kou. 

Japan.^ — Prince I to, who was until July last the Japanese 
Resident-General in Korea, was assassinated on October 26 
by a Korean at Harbin, in Manchuria, at which he had 
arrived for the purpose of meeting M. Kokovtseff, the 
Russian Minister of Finance. He was accorded a State 
funeral on November 4, which was carried out with great 
pomp and Geremony.i The day was made the occasion of a 
popular demonstration of sympathy unparalleled in Japan. 
Among those following the hearse were representatiyea of 
the Emperor and Empress of Japan, and the representativ#s 
of foreign Governments. ‘ 

The Privy Council has approved the Budgat^ yrliph 
balances at 529^00^000 yen (;,gS2,9PO,ooG^ ^ ^ 
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Prince Yamagata has been appointed President of the 
Privy Council, in the place of the late Prince I to. 

Mr. Ernest Miles Hobart- Hampden has been appointed 
Japanese Secretary to His Majesty King Edward’s 
Embassy at Tokio. 

South African Union. — A Royal Proclamation was 
issued on December 3, 1909, declaring that on and after 
the thirty-first day of May, one thousand nine hundred and 
ten, the Colonies of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange River Colony, shall be united 
in a Legislative Union under one Government, under the 
name of the ‘ Union of South Africa.’ ” 

Cape Colony. — The Cape-to-Cairo Railway reached the 
Congo frontier on November 16. 

Sir Walter Hely- Hutchinson cabled to the King, on the 
occasion of His Majesty’s birthday, offering, “ on behalf of 
the oldest South African Colony, soon to be absorbed in 
the Union, after a separate existence under the Crown 
of more than a century, the loyal congratulations of the 
Government and the people of Cape Colony, and express- 
ing the fervent hope that His Majesty might long be 
preserved to reign over his loyal subjects in United South 
Africa.” The King replied by cable, thanking the Colony, 
and earnestly trusting that under the U nion it may continue 
its career of prosperity. 

Th6 Cape Parliament rose on December 3, at the end of 
ks; last regular sitting. The Governor made a farewell 
speech to the members on the “ occasion of the last Parlia- 
ment of the Cape, which had been an example to any 
Parliament of the Empire,” 

Orange River Colony, — ^The deficit in the revenue for 
1909- iG is estimated at ;^ 55 , 750 . 

Rhodesia.—- The formal opening and linking up bf the 
British and Congolese sections of the Rhodesia- Katanga 
Railway took place on December ii, 1909. The section 
of the railway opened covers 131 miles, from Broken Hill 
to the border. 
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West Coast and Nigeria. — Sir Henry Hesketh Joudou 
Bell, K.C.M.G., has been appointed Governor of Uganda 
in succession to Sir Percy Gifouard. 

Australia ; Commonwealth. — The Senate, on Novem- 
ber 26, passed the Bill confirming the selection of Yass- 
Canberra as the Federal capital, and ratifying the agreement 
for the transfer of the territory by New South Wales. 

The Bill modifying the financial arrangements between 
the States and the Commonwealth settled by the Constitu- 
tion was passed by the Commonwealth House at its third 
reading in November, 

It is proposed to construct a dry dock at Melbourne at a 
cost -of ^400,000. 

New South Wales. — In his Budget speech, on Septem- 
ber 29, the Treasurer urged that the duplication of the 
North-Western and Southern Railways should be hurried on, 
on account of the enormous increase in traffic. The total 
revenue from railways and tramways for the year was 
133,000,; The revenue was, 13, 68 7, 000, and ex- 
dbnditure ;^ 1 3^276,000. "The public debt of the State 
on June 30 amounted to ;^90, 307,000. The estimate jfor 
die current year’s revenue is ;fi 4, 279,000, and the ex- 
penditure at 13, 162,000. 

Newfoundland.— The introduction of paper- making in 
this colony was the chief feature during the quarter. The 
Governor and Lady Williams travelled to the Grand Falls 
on October 8, and amid enthusiastic, scenes and a large and 
influential gathering started the industry. In his speech 
the Governor . said that, like many . other colonies, New- 
foundland, which had been supposed only to possess a 
fishing industry, now would/seem Xo. possess other natural 
resources, which would greatly enhance its prosperity. 
Sir Edward Morris, the Premier, said that the opening 
of the mills— with a water power of 30,000 horse-power, 
and capable of increase to 50,000 horse-power-^wbuld 
inaugurate a vast and profitable change in Newfoundlapdl » 
Canada. — Sir Wilfrid Laurier received the following 
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telegram from H.M. the King on his birthday': ‘‘Let 
me express my hearty congratulations on the anniversary 
of your birthday. I hope you will be spared for many 
years to come to serve the Crown and the Empire.'’ The 
Premier replied, expressing his deep gratitude for the 
rnessage. 

The increase in the revenue of the Dominion for the eight 
months of the fiscal year is 1,628,000. 

Mr. T. W. Paterson, of Victoria, has been appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia. 


Obituary. — The following deaths have been recorded 
, during the past quarter : 

John Curwen Pottinger, late Public 'Works Department, Bombay j; — 
E. H. Rodice, b.a., e.i.c.s., c.i.e., Acting-Commissioner of Lucknow; — 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. Long (Afghan war 1878-80); — Major d’E. 

Vallencey (Zululand 1888, Afghan war 1897, Boer war); — Colonel W. 
Jones Thomas, j.P., d.l. (Indian Mutiny) ; — General D. Anderson (Boree 
Valley, Peshawar 1853); — Major-General F. T. Hobson (China campaign 
i860) ;— Major-General W. French (China war i860, Afghan war 1878-80) ; 
— Colonel W. H. J. Lance (North-West Frontier of India, Crimea 1855-56, 
Indian Mutiny 1858-59) ; — Colonel George McBride Davis (Mahsood 
Wuzeeree expedition 1881, Miranzais expedition 1891, 'Hazara expedition 
1891, Waziristan expedition 1894-95, Tirah 1897-98, China 1900, Waziristan 
1901-02); — Colonel Dunbar Douglas Muter (Meerut campaign 1857-58, 
Delhi, Tien-tsin 1 860-6 r); — Captain Thomas Sterrett (Sutlej cariipaign 
1845, Crimean campaign, Jowaki expedition 1878) ; — Louis Forbes, late 
Madras Civil Service; — Colonel W. T. Keays, late Bombay Staff Corps 
(Abyssinian expedition 1867-68) ; — Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Bradford 
Brown (Crimea, Afghan war 1879-80); — Major John Charles Massy 
Wheeler, of the Indian Army ; — Colonel Richard Money Maxwell, Com- 
mandant 82nd Punjabis ; — Thomas Rustat Hilhouse, of the Bank of 
Madras ; — Peter Samson, i.s.o. ; — Ferdinand Baker Baker, of Darjeeling, 
India; — Major-General William John Ward, late Commandant 8th Bengal 
Cavalry, Bengal Staff Corps ;— Colonel. John Donaldson Cruickshank, 
Royal (Bombay) Engineers ; — ^William Henry Davies Williams, late Indian 
Navy ; — Lieutenant-Colonel C. K. Crosse (Indian Mutiny) ; — ^R. N. Cost, 
LL.D., j.p. Captain G. A. Graham, formerly of the East India Company’s 
Service; — Captain F. C. Boehmer (Jowaki expedition 1877, Afghan 
campaign 1878-80); — Lieutenant-Colonel R. B. Ingram (Mutiny 1857-58); 
— Lieutenant-Colonel F. J. Crawford, m.d., Indian Medical Service ; — Sir 
Francis O’Callaghan, c.s.i., c.i.e., formerly Secretary to the Government of 
India, Public Works Department;— -Major-General John C. Charky (Afghan 
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war 1878-80);— Colonel C. W. H. Evans, D.s.o. (Egyptian war 1882, Nile 
e?cpedition 1884, Soudan Frontier Field Force 1885, North-West Frontier 
of India under Sir William Lockhart) Lieutenant-General J. Worgan 
(served with the Persian expedition, and was present at the bombardment 
of Mohumrah) ; — Colonel the Hon. Charles Dutton (Afghan war) ; 
Colonel F. W. Lukin (Sebastopol, Indian Mutiny) ;—Deputy-Inspector- 
General of Fleets and Hospitals Dr. Thomas Seccombe (Kaffir war 1851, 
Burma war); — Major-General Sir Frederick Solly Flood (North-West 
Frontier, Indian Mutiny, Oude, Biswarra) ;— Major F. H. Gregory, at one 
time Aide-de-Camp to Lord Mayo in India ; — Sir William Macpherson, 
late Judge of the High Court, Calcutta ;— Colonel inward (Bhotan 
expedition 1865, Perak expedition i 875 » Sekukuni 1878, Zulu war 1879) > 
—Lieutenant M. H. Beattie, Indian Army;— Rai Prosunna Kmpar Mitter, 
Bahadur, Senior Superintendent of the Finance Department of the Govern- 
ment of India;— Alexander Cumine, c.s.i., late Bombay Civil Service;— 
Colonel George Perceval Beamish, late 2nd Worcestershire Regiment 
(36th Foot) William Goodenough Bayly, late Examiner of Accounts, 
Public Works Department, India ;— Charles Magenis Hogg, late Bombay 
Civil Service ; — William Heartley Newnham, i.c.s. ; — H. Hayter Duff, 
Bengal Police ;— Major John Binny Speid, late 23rd Madras Light Infantry 
and Commandant Hyderabad Contingent George Robinson, late of the 
Indian Civil Service ;— Rev. John Bowden Trend, late Chaplain, Madras ; 
—Arthur Parry Thornton, c.s.i., Indian Army (retired), lat^> Resident, 
Western States, Rajputana; — Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Egb^ Wimond 
Beftsley,'i^.b., late (retired) and H.Rl.S.d. (Indian Mutiny Medal) ; 
—Simon Nicolson Martin, Bengal Civil Service (retired) ; — Ge:prge 
Robinson Sharpe, at one time District and Sessions Judge at Madura 
and Calicut. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA. 

By R. E. Forrest. 

PART I. 

At the meeting of the East India Association on January 27 
of this year, Sir Arundel T, Arundel read a paper entitled 
“ Indian ftidustrial Development,” in the absence of its 
writer, Mr. F. J. E.^ Spring. c.i.e., “a distinguished En- 
gineer, who has behind him a long and honourable career 
in the service of the Government of India.” Listening to 
Mr. Spring’s views and proposals, we were carried back fifty 
years, to the time when we had written a paper on this same 
subject, and with almost exactly the same title, though in 
character wholly different. Mr. Spring’s was an official 
paper on technical education as bearing on industrial de- 
velopment— it was intended for a conference on “ Industrial 
and Technical Education ” — and so, of course, dealt with 
that subject only. Ours viewed the matter in different 
aspects. It was written at a different time, in a preceding 
age, when the throes of the birth of the new industrial 
system, of that sudden huge development, were stOl felt, 
read of— -rea4 of in the pages of such different writers as 
Kingsley, ^arlyle, and Charlotte Bfonte, whep one yiew;ed 
the working of things , through such different eyes as those 
of Ruskin and Buckle. Let the dead past bury its dead. 
Very good. But to go back to the past is not only of 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. XXIX. P 
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interest to oneself in order to see how far one’s conclu- 
sions and prognostications have been verified and fulfilled, 
or the reverse, but also of service in enabling us to see 
whether there has been progress or retrogression. The 
ultimate aim of this present paper is the same as that of Mr. 
Spring’s — to discuss the subject of industrial and technical 
education. But we would also bring into it some of those 
more general reflections and forecastings of that bygone 
brochure, because I have never seen them connected with 
the question now in hand, either as being held incorrect— a 
matter of individual judgment— or as having no bearing on 
it, which we think they have. We have therefore divided 
this paper into two parts, which we might have headed Past 
and Present, but have not done so because the division 
is not meant to be exact and rigid, because we do not debar 
ourselves from reference to the present in the first portion, 
or to the past in the second ; the paper divides itself for me 
into the then and the now, and the bringing of the first 
'4o,wn -to 'the' second; ' 

Dealing with the heading as a text, the bygone discourse 
would not have made the custdmary sepatUtion into Firstly 
and Secondly according to the order of the words in it, but 
thus — Firstly, Development; Secondly, Industrial. For of 
course the Development comes first. That is the chief 
thing to consider. Is any development possible.? “All 
nations have progressed,” says the Abbd Dubois, in his 
invaluable record, “but the Hindoos.” That stand-still is 
the most salient feature in their history. It was so long-con- 
tinuedand so complete. It lasted a thousand years. There 
nad been a movement toward a purer religion, but that had 
been thrust off by the forces of the old religion of savagery, 
which has lasted on down to the present time. There had 
been the writing of books which bore the high names of 
%ic and Drama; and then, after that, carpe the 'Writing of 
no books of any worth whatsoever. What was the cause of 
the long paralysis ? It was a question we had often reflected 
upon. Was it due to the food and the climate, to which 
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Buckle assigned such, predominant power ? There were 
those who asserted that nothing had been done in India by 
any indigenous race ; that when any race had been long 
enough in India to be deemed indigenous it had lost the 
power to produce, subdued by the clime. Was it the re- 
ligion — the worship of bloodthirsty and obscene deities, male 
and female ; the adoration of symbols and images, grotesque, 
hideous, horrible, disgusting, foul : the base idolatry enfeeb- 
ling the mind, corrupting the character, with its all-em- 
bracing, strangling tentacles like those of the dread sea 
monster ? Was it the strangling, crushing power of the 
priesthood held sacrosanct, Divine, even when most tyran- 
nous, greedy, lascivious ? Was it due to the incursions 
of the Mahomedans, to the Mahomedan rule ? Was it due 
to the character of the people, with its much self-satisfaction 
and its little vigour ? 

How could men advance whose ideal attitude was the 
sitting still with crossed legs and folded hands ? How 
could they rise if they held themselves on the topmost 
summit already ? 

That old paper went on to consider how the railways 
would influence the character of the people, directly by their 
effect on those who travelled by them, indirectly by mitigating 
and counteracting the adverse influences of food and climate. 
We Sh^ll come to that further on — railways form a main 
factor in the industrial development of India. But with 
regard to the inquiry started above as to the cause of the 
long standstill, we must now leave the old paper and 
advance beyond the actual time of its writing, which wa.s 
a little before the year 1861. That was a famine year. It 
was the fatnine in which the “Famine Relief,” which 
has now attained so great and noble a form, had its 
rise. It was a year of drought in the tract between Ganges 
and Jumna. We had a share. in the work of a relief Gn.:mip, 
Famines were to loom large in our life.. This waS the first 
one we came in personal contact with. B ut we ; might almost 
say that we had seen some of .the herrots pf the terrible 
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famine of 1838, by which the people dated for so many 
subsequent years. The pictures of them were often before 
my eyes, for I was told them by my parents, who had seen 
them, been cognizant of them. Frenzied with hunger, men 
and women fell below the level of beasts. All the sanctities 
of life vanished. That sense of self-respect which is so 
high with the mass of the people of India was swept away. 
A man lost all — his house, his home, his possessions, 
wife, children, his honour, his humanity. There was no 
longer any restraint, personal, social, religious, of decency 
or sense of right — legal } The law was air ; who could 
administer it now ? The social fabric had crumbled away. 
The people were demoralized. The Government stood 
helpless and paralyzed. 

The famine passed under the English rule, as the long 
tale of former ones had passed under other rulers, viewed as 
a catastrophe, a visitation, with prayers and supplications : 
passed with its horrors, its good and evil deeds, its display of 
noble and ignoble qualities, its dread flights and dread dying 
at hotne, with the only mitigation of its horrors by public and 
private doles, which mitigation showed as a white speck 
on an enormous black surface — the wide destruction showed 
how poor was the mitigation — the famine wrought its 
utmost havoc. 

After the famine of 1861 came the terrible one in Orissa 
in 1866, which wrote its lessons in such huge black characters. 
Here was application of the principles of political economy, 
without thought that principles are derived from certain 
conditions, and are applicable only when the conditions 
subsist. The local Government held that the proper way 
of dealing with the lack of food was to leave it to the law 
of supply and demand by not interfering with private trade, 
giving it full play. The consequence was a great loss of 
life, and the rush of the Government to pour in food itself. 

Next came the famine of 1869 in Northern India. 
Then came the new attitude on the part of the Supreme 
Government of dealing with this directly, promptly— -the 
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enunciation of the order that, if possible, not one life was 
to be lost by direct starvation. 

In this famine the Ganges Canal did. good work, such 
work as it had not been able to do in 1861 from its imma- 
turity. Owing to its valuable work now we were sent from 
my charge of one of its divisions to deal with the question of a 
supplementary channel, which, we are happy to say, we were 
able to enlarge into the making of a new canal ; for it has 
been made, and bears the name of the Lower Ganges Canal, 
and has done good work in many famines. The hope that 
this would be the case was one main argument put forward, 
by ourselves, for its making, notwithstanding difficulties of 
construction and greatness of cost. Drought and famine had 
been always more or less in one’s thoughts, the possible 
character of the rainfall a matter of hope and fear at each 
recurring harvest, but now they were matters of special 
thought and concern. The question of the long standstill 
happening to recur to us at this time, it seemed to us’ that 
drought and famine furnished the full and all-sufficient answer 
to it. 'We had made personal acquaintance with them, had 
read about them, noted the mention of them in the records 
of the past, become aware that they were not outside the run 
of ordinary affairs, but within it, part of it. There was that 
distant outpost of the Indian Empire, Aden, where it rained 
only once in four years ; there were those western desert and 
semi-desert regions in India itself where the rainfall was 
extremely small : but taking the greater part of the surface 
of the great peninsula over which the rainfall was of a 
character that had made them and kept them cultivated and 
populous, in that rainfall the total failure had a part, as had 
the superabundant supply. The total failure was recurrent. 

The Government recognized the periodic character of the 
droughts, and undertook the task of providing against them 
and dealing with them when they came. This differentiates 
the English rule fundamentally from every other that has 
preceded it. No such view had ever been entertained in 
any one of them. It was not in the spirit of their time. Here 
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it was said, “Fate”; there, “The clouds are the chariots 
of Indra, their over-passage according to his driving.” Nor, 
in those preceding times, had there ever been a Govern- 
ment having command over the whole peninsula, so 
that there was one powerful central controlling agency 
to which the condition of all its diverse parts was known, 
and one could be made to help another. Thus, then, in 
those ancient times, famines weie left to work their havoc 
to the full. How terrible that was we learn from official 
documents, from the narratives of travellers who tell of 
journeying for days through devastated provinces. When 
we reflected on the nature of that devastation, on the 
enormous loss of life, animal and human, on the loss of 
means, on the villages depopulated and the cattle dead, 
on the terrible loss and the awful misery, on the innumerable 
ills arising from this breach in the continuity of the life 
of the people, this, we thought, was the ever-opening chasm 
in the road of progress. Here was what caused the 
'Stoppage, :■ the recoil 

And the pit still gapes. If faitnines do not now cause 
stoppage or recoil — stronger powOrs are arrayed against 
them^ — they retard progress. Think of the trouble given 
in England by unemployment, and then think of the 
sudden, complete, monstrous unemployment of a famine 
year in India. All things in a nation hang together. The 
loss of the buying power of that great multitude of people 
must seriously affect industry and commerce : the man 
who upholds them is the buyer. The famines affect the 
village industries directly, as they affect directly the men 
employed in them, throw them into the ranks of the un- 
employed. Can the realm of India be so knit together 
that a failure of the rainfall in any section of it may come 
to mean only a slight jar through the whole of it, instead of 
a terrible crash in , that section ? This is a question for 
our second part. 

f It was considered, in. tkat ancient precursor of 
paper, . what the results would be of the, intrdducti^^ 
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the new great agency of the railways into India. The 
most powerful engines of transport known, their enormous 
usefulness in times of dearth was patent. But how 
would they affect the people of the land, not only at 
that exceptional period, but in ordinary years ? Very 
greatly, fundamentally, it was held ; individually, socially, 
with regard to their industries and commerce, their manners 
and customs, their religion. India was the land where the 
new agency was most needed, would have largest play. It 
was a land of great distances, of great natural difficulties, 
wide rivers, high mountain chains, wide-spreading forests, 
and waste, uninhabited tracts, of great obstacles to personal 
travel and the transference of commodities. The railways 
would remove those obstacles. The iron horse would eat 
up those long distances. He would curtail those long 
lengths because he went so fast, because he went day and 
night continuously. The track prepared for his flying 
course went up the lofty mountains, over the wide rivers. 
There would be a revolution in trade and commerce. The 
whole community would be affected. The intellectual 
faculties, the character of the people, would be quickened, 
awakened, aroused, stimulated, energized. India was an 
agricultural country : the area of the markets for its food- 
stuffs would be enormously expanded. 

The mere local traffic apart, of old the trade of India^ 
whether within its own boundaries or without them, was 
governed by the condition of utmost value in least bulk 
and weight. This applied to manufactures as well as 
to natural, products. The articles carried in the ancient 
caravans were the precious metals, precious stones, things 
made precious by human art, things rich and rare, 
curiosities, swords and daggers, costly stuffs, drugs and 
spices, spikenard and balm and myrrh, pigments, and last-^ 
but as far as possible from least, owing to its value and 
large use, domestic and religious— -incense. From* ihe 
fields of India would go spicery, and drugs and dyes and 
scents, but not the available surplus of maize or millet, rice 
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or wheat, of the foodstuffs. That surplus might move about 
within the limits of easy intercommunication, within the 
bounds of the circle whose radius was the distance at which 
the cost of carriage overtook its profit. But most often the 
surplus would prevail everywhere within those limits, as 
most probably had done the excellent rainfall to which it 
it was due ; the areas of similar rainfall are large. Within 
those limits there would be a fall in the price of those 
food grains, there would be an increase of consumption. 
There would be a certain amount of extra storage among 
the cultivators, with the landlords, with the grain-dealers : 
more especially the latter, who would be eager to buy at a 
cheap time. But the most part of the surplus would be 
disposed of by consumption. The people multiply up to 
the limit of subsistence. A great number pass their lives 
very near to it. They are in fastings oft.” They have 
had to endure in the lean years ; they will enjoy in the fat. 
An abundant harvest may mean no gain to the cultivator 
himself because of the lower prices ; but he can consume 
more, store moire. The year of abundance produces a 
general easiness, a jollity. In greatest number vegetarians, 
the people subsist chiefly on the produce of the land, on 
the food-crops : their greater abundance, their greater 
cheapness, gives them sustenance superior in quality or 
greater in quantity; they eat better or eat more. The 
half-fed would not now stint in their eating. The man 
who had lived on half-rations would not now continue to 
do so in order to put by ; his whole nature would rebel 
against that. His stomach would cry out against it ; he 
would desire to feel his full manhood again. The children 
have been ill-fed ; they must be well-fed. This is not a 
year of insufficiency, but of enough ; they cannot pass it 
by. There is an upward movement all along the fine 
gradations that lie between the full-fed, the well-fed,* the 
badly-fed, the half-fed. The never-filled-belly ones rise up 
to the level of the filled-belly ones, however coarse the* 
filling may be. The man who has had coarse 
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five days, and lived on parched gram for the next two, now 
eats his cakes all the week ; he who has had barley ban- 
nocks eats them made of a mixture of barley-meal and 
wheat-meal ; he who has had the latter now revels in the 
pure wheaten cake. There is carelessness, there is waste. 
There are difficulties in the way of the storage of the grain, 
in the keeping it dry, guarding it against the depredations 
of animals and men. Everywhere fqr want of carriage the 
superabundant produce goes to waste : 

“ In vain, with lavish kindness, 

The gifts of God are strewn.” 

In California peaches are given to the pigs, and this year 
in England strawberries were ploughed back into the earth. 
If the superabundance means gain to the consumer, it 
means loss to the producer. We read in “ Evelyn’s Diary ” 
an entry to the effect that the farmers could not pay their 
rents because of a too bounteous harvest. But however 
disposed of, by fuller, more extended, less restrained con- 
sumption, by storage, or by careless waste, the surplus was 
disposed of within narrow bounds ; in an area defined by 
certain natural or artificial limits. 

So disposed of, the best had not been made of that 
surplus. Its full value had not been got out of it. India 
is large. It contains a great many areas differing entirely 
in clime and soil. While there was that surplus in one 
place there would be a deficiency in another. The surplus 
should have gone to supply that vacuum by ordinary flow 
of commerce. The surplus produce had been sold, not in 
the best market, but in the worst ; had been sold, not where 
it would have been high-priced, but where it was iow- 
priced ; had been disposed of, not where it was in greatest 
demand, but where it was in least demand. Carlyle thundered 
against supply and demand, but in thh supply of wants lies 
the beneficence of commerce. By being conveyed to the 
place of most demand the surplus would do the most amount 
of good. But such conveyance was not easy ; the way 
between was long ; there were the natural obstacles and 
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the artificial ones of the barriers of independent, Customs- 
levying states. The ordinary means of carriage could not 
be increased at once. There was one special agency for 
the carriage of grain — that of the Brinjaras ; they conveyed 
it for considerable distances on their droves of little pack- 
bullocks. The Brinjaras were employed largely in several 
of our campaigns. But we have never found any mention 
of them in connection with times of dearth and famine. 
One thing was that in a campaign they got war prices, and 
were sure of getting them from the English ; dearth prices 
were high, but they were not sure of getting them. More 
than this, the bullocks could go only where they could find 
food for themselves — find pasturage by the way. They 
could not be taken into regions where the cattle were already 
dying for want of pasture. There was some carriage of 
the food-stuffs by water, but it was not large. Their 
transference took place within not wide limits. The traffic 
in them was provincial. The characteristic food-stuffs were 
confined to the localities- — the sections of the land — in which 
they were grown. The railways would produce a condition 
of things the very reverse of all thisv They would supply 
the means for the conveyance of the food-stuffs with rapidity 
and certainty throughout the whole of the land. This would 
mean a revolution in trade and commerce, in the main 
industry of the land, that of agriculture, in all the industries 
connected with it ; it would mean a great industrial develop- 
ment. And, a point naturally enlarged upon in that former 
paper, it would mean a great enhancement of the value of 
the canals. They were of use not only in periods of 
drought but in ordinary years, by enabling the cultivator to 
grow better crops, larger crops, a larger surplus. 

The direct personal effect of the railways on those travelling 
by them was considered. It must imbue them with new 
ideas, awaken new faculties, new feelings, a new sense of 
power, a new sense of the value of money. In the hurry 
and bustle of railway travelling, in the rigidity of its rul^s 
as to stopping and going on, the restrictions and resftaipts 
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of caste in regard to eating, and drinking, and some other 
things, would have to be relaxed. In the railway carriage 
the ban of pollution would be removed from the man of 
low caste. And through caste the railways would have 
a strong effect on religion. 

Object and subject, the outer things and the inner con- 
stitution — in this lay the history of man. What relative 
part have the things we term material and spiritual played 
in that history ? What are man’s relations with the outer 
things 1 how do they act on him and he on them ? Man 
has dealt wonderfully with them, subdued them, moulded 
them to his desire, his need. What has not his right hand 
wrought ? “ Man is a reed, but a reed that thinks,” said 

Pascal ; he is a weak creature, but he is intelligent, and he 
has a thumb, which enables him to hold tightly or lightly ; 
makes his hand the great instrument of his intelligence. 
He could grasp and smite with stick or stone. He could 
use implements which, however rude, gave him that addi- 
tional power for which he was ever on the lookout, for 
which he ever made supplication to his gods. Because of 
the enormous addition to his capabilities made by them 
man has been defined as the tool-using animal,” and his 
past history divided into stages according to the material 
of which his tools were made. Others would rather divide 
his story by his spiritual condition. In early periods pf 
that story what wonderful things were done, majestic and 
beautiful things brought into being, by the working of the 
chisel in the left hand and the mallet in the right ; yes, by 
the chisel and the mallet, and the wondrous human machine, 
with its Divine fire ; but the material wrought with also had 
its share, without it nothing could have been done. Man 
writes — that most wonderful act of his, whereby his thought 
and knowledge and experience are stored and anapfified 
and diffused — writes by means of his muscular force, his 
thinking and his feeling, his whole bodily composition, vhis 
manhood and his godhood ; likewise by means of material 
agencies to write with and upon. Whether material and 
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spiritual are mere expressions of human thought, distinc- 
tions where there is no difference, or one of degree merely ; 
whether instead of the two words it would be better to say 
higher material and lower material, or higher spiritual and 
lower spiritual, or call the constituent element mind-stuff, 
is to pursue the subject beyond our present purpose, which 
is merely to bring to notice the reflex action upon man 
himself of the aids and implements, the material agencies 
he has called into being, an action far beyond his thought 
or design. How the products of the chisel have reacted 
upon man in the region of his highest thoughts and feelings, 
in the making of the images of his gods, in the building of 
their temples, of his sacred shrines and his grand places of 
worship ! And what a power in the written word ! The 
first great instrument, the plough, the machines for spinning 
and weaving, the wheel, the boat, the ship, the implements of 
war, musical instruments, the printing-press, steam-engines, 
electrical machines, we know what effect all these have had 
on the lives of men, on the history of different nations, 
rtat greater effects the likely to have, for the action 
of machines is cumulative and progressive; one machine 
suggests another and enables it to be made. Man made 
all these machines, it is true ; they are all of his creation. 
But they make and mould him too. How they have 
increased his stature, his status, raised him to a higher 
sphere, made of him a Mercury, a Jupiter Pluvius, a 
lightning-grasping Jove. They have increased his know- 
ledge, quickened his intelligence, enlarged the scope of his 
feelings. They have given him a wider, fuller, longer life. 
They have brought together the uttermost parts of the 
earth. By greater mutual knowledge they have produced 
a new feeling of friendliness among the various nations of 
the earth. Made by man for his own benefit, the action of 
the machines has not been wholly beneficial. They have 
done harm as well as good. He has often created a Franken- 
stein— a monster that enslaves and brutalizes. There is 
nothing to be said against the honest plough, the needle 
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and the distaff, the hand-mill, the wheel, which have been 
of such service to mankind. But there are those who deem 
that more harm than good has come out of the wine-press ; 
even from musical instruments. 

The printing-press has proved itself injurious in many 
ways — in ways least thought of, as with reference to that 
great section of human life with which it is most' closely 
connected, to which it owed its origin — that of letters. 
Printing has proved itself more the handmaid of trade and 
commerce than of literature. But whether exerted for 
good or evil, there is no doubt of the enormous influence 
of the mechanical agencies, big or small — the steam-hammer 
or the sewing-needle. That is what we are concerned with 
here. The wonderful new machinery, the command of the 
new powers of steam and electricity, have produced a new 
era in England, a new mental attitude, a new form of 
character, a great change in domestic, social, and public 
life, in the religious sphere. An industrial development 
of the same kind in India would be followed, no doubt, by 
the same results. But it would be a long time, said that 
old dissertation, before India could rise to that great height. 
In all civilized conditions and equipment India was still far 
behind what England had been when she inaugurated that 
new industrial era which was to revolutionize the world. 
She did not possess the same great natural advantages 
as England enjoyed. She had not the same capital of 
money or of character. She had not behind her a history 
of brisk, active, energizing change and advance ; on the 
contrary, one of a long-continued, a dull and dulling, stagna- 
tion. England, from a lower grade, had gone on to a far 
higher one of civilization; but India had remained on the 
border-line between savagery and civilization, remained in 
contact with the earth, with the animal kingdom ; not risen 
above them except in the case of a small select minbrity. 
She had remained pastoral, agricultural, even in the forest- 
dwelling, state. She had remained countrified. She had 
dwelt in the quiet of villages, apart from the briskness of 
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towns. Her village system had subsisted on, with its 
stereotyped husbandry and its petrified handicrafts. 

Famines have been given as one main cause of want of 
progress, of retrogression, and mention made of the fetters 
of caste, of the choking, stupefying, deadening, foul, 
mephitic miasma of the religion. This last had continued on 
the same level as in the time of its beginning in the far-back 
days of barbarism and savagery. It was, as then, of the 
earth, earthy. In it show large the bull, the tiger, the 
alligator, the snake, and the qualities of cruelty, of cunning, 
of deceit, of furious lust, of fierce greed, and blood- 
thirstiness. Man looms large in all institutions on this 
earth, not least so in this one of the Hindu religion. He 
is it, and it is he. It is wholly he and his home; it is of 
the byre, and the field, and the grazing-ground, and the 
neighbouring jungle. In it appear supreme the bull and 
the cow, and the wild animals of the forest, bird, and beast, 
and fish, and reptile. The fires of the altar are lighted at 
the hearth* In it are his thoughts and dreams and 
passions. The deities have their daily bath and food as he 
has. His own bath is a daily baptism, his own one-cooked 
meal of the day a daily sacrament. Everything he does 
possesses a religious significance. He is all taboos. He 
. is bound round with restrictions and restraints. This is 
what has made change of condition, change of place, so 
difficult to him. His cooking-place is holy — the holiest 
of holies. He would rather face any form of torture, any 
kind of death, rather than violate the rules which prescribe 
what he shall eat and what he shall not eat. The entrance 
into his body of any forbidden food would not only make 
him an outcast among his fellows, but fill him with seLf- 
loathing, expose him to the consequences of a deadly sin, 
make hi,m corrupt body and soul. 

At the time of that first writing it was but recently that 
the sepoys of the Bengal Army had .mutinied, thrown away 
the en^Ioyment to maintain which they had so often faced 
deatd they feared a contamination of <thia kind. On 
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the sanctity, the purity, of his cup and platter, is the whole 
structure of the domestic, the social, the religious life of the 
Hindu reared. Here we have the most remarkable instance 
of the effect upon man of his own mechanical agencies. In 
India the special appliances of every trade and calling are 
adored by those using them, daily before use or on special 
occasions. In this way the ploughman worships his plough, 
the woodman his axe, the tailor his scissors, the warrior his 
sword or spear, the artillery soldiers sactificed goats to their 
guns before a battle, during a siege, the money-lender made 
adoration of his heap of gold and silver coins, the burglar 
did poojah to his pick, the thug to the roohmal (handker- 
chief) with which he strangled, the blacksmith to his big 
hammer and the silversmith to his little one, the scribe to 
his pen. But these had not the same dominating influence> 
not the same ruling and guiding force, as had the vessels 
connected with eating and drinking, with the great mass of 
the people, the one single brass platter to eat from, the 
one single brass cup, the far-famed lotah, to drink out of. 
The great and terrible law of pollution did not apply to 
them as it did to these. 

To understand fully the manners and customs, the 
domestic and social and religious institutions of the Hindus, 
you must have been in contact with the conditions by which 
they were moulded ; felt the smite of the sun ; breathed the 
air oyor-loaded with damp, or from which all the oxygen 
had been burnt out \ felt the fcetidness of town and village ; 
known how that fcetidness held sway undisturbed, with 
ever increasing force for evil, when the air lay motionless 
for long periods over town and village ; experienced the 
ill odours; known the languor; known the volcanie out- 
burst of disease, the quick-spreading contagion, and the 
sudden death ; seen the men with elephantiasis: and 
horrible sores and huge tumours ; beheld the l^ers hold 
out fingerless hands for alms ; have come to apprecfetre the 
fear of contamination and its possible dread results. You 
would then understand, if you cared to, how the system of 
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caste, with its good and evil, its banning and blessing, its 
injurious exalting, and degrading, its preserving and its 
arresting power, its armour and shackles, owed its origin 
and continuance, its enormous force, not merely to the love 
of power, of self-exaltation, of tyranny in man, but to 
natural causes also. You would understand how pollution 
and purification came to be the leading features in the 
social and religious system, comprehend the division of the 
people into the '‘clean” and the “unclean” classes, 
with an impassable gulf between. You would under- 
stand, feel, that if amid this environment a man had 
only one vessel to eat from, one vessel to drink out of, and 
they made of a metal easy to be soiled and not easy to 
clean, he would be very careful who he allowed to drink 
from that cup, or to dip their hands into that dish with him. 
The permission to do so would be the great mark of fellow- 
ship, of brotherhood ; refusal to do so the dread mark of 
ostracism, of loss of caste. A man would be very careful, 
too, whom he allowed to smoke from his hookah ; and as 
the eati^ together is more rare, and the offering of a smoke 
and a drink of water the more common form of civility, 
“Hookah panee bund”— that is to say, “Hookah (and) 
water stopped” — is the usual formula of the much feared 
ban — greatly feared because to the Hindu his caste is his 
life ; it governs his present existence and that which is to 
come. They both rest upon it ; in it for him the spiritual 
and the material are commingled. 

Incense connotes evil smells. It was one of the chief 
articles of commerce in the old days in the East. It was 
burnt lavishly on the Babylonish altars in order that the 
fragrant, costly smoke might reach to the gods high up. 
King Akbar had it burnt throughout his palace. There 
was a great collection of men and animals within the circuit 
.of the walls of his new great fort at Agra. When first we 
knew that city English people did not care to pass through 
it because of the character of its atmosphere, , .On n- small 
plain in its vicinity, to which the people of thatcSide of the 
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city resorted as a latrine, there was a veritable dung-hill, a 
mound of filth ; from it were formed the melon-beds on the 
sand-banks in the river ; but still the mound grew. Every- 
where in the old continents, in Asia and in Africa, are the 
ruins of great cities. Often these were destroyed by robber 
hordes, also called “the armies of great conquerors.” Another 
cause was the using up of the available supply of firewood. 
Not long ago we read a statement in a paper that the present 
city of Cabul might have to be abandoned on this account 
But under the old conditions of life the mere congregation 
on one spot of a great multitude of human beings with their 
attendant animals bad in it the element of destruction by 
reason of the accumulation of filth and the consequent 
poisonous pollution of the earth, the air, the water, and the 
breeding of various forms of inimical insect life. But we 
have to do with the live cities, and not with the dead. In 
Bombay the massing together of men of primitive races 
with primitive habits produced an accumulation of filth 
about their huts which observers designated “ appalling,” 
produced, as a consequence, the plague, which has extended 
its ravages so far beyond its place of origin. When we knew 
at first Delhi was notorious for its insanitary condition, of 
which the “Delhi sores” gave horrid token. In Calcutta 
the city of physical as of moral filth, cholera was endemic. 
Ill Europe, loo, the great' cities, the palaces of kings, were 
the hot-beds of disease — of dreadful disease — small-pox, 
leprosy, the black death, the plague. But in the East the 
hot-beds were more hot, more prolific of the inimical germ 
and insect life. . The plague of flies and the plague ot lice, 
which in Egypt were numbered with the rivers of blood 
and the slaying of the first-born, hold dread sway in India 
too, as any bazaar, the side streets of any town or village, 
show you. To the causes that led to the keeping off of 
the profane, the unclean, vulgar, should have been added the 
fear of receiving from them some horrible: form of insect 
life, such as those that burrow under the skinv or produce the 
itch — the flea, the bug, the greatly-dreaded lice, of several 
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kinds and species. With all these things and the heat, the 
dust, and the sweat, it is obvious that cleanliness would be 
greatly desired and approved and commended. Purifica- 
tion forms a leading feature in the social and religious 
organizations. It is enjoined for a vast number of times, 
and seasons, and occasions, and purposes. It is of great 
efficacy in certain holy rivers, greater in certain superior 
holy places on those rivers, greatest in those superior holy 
places in certain years. It is performed at the village tank 
or well. It spreads out through the years and through 
each day. It is of various degrees, from the washing of 
the hands to the cleansing of the whole person. It is per- 
formed with various substances, as sand, water, the urine 
of the cow. It is performed in some extraordinary ways, 
of which one will be mentioned farther on. The utensils 
of metal are scoured continually with earth or sand, purified 
by fire. If at Delhi, Agra, or Cawnpore you happen to pass 
by the spot on the banks of the Jumna or Ganges to which 
the Hindus come down for the morning bathe, you would 
observe the on their little wooden plat- 

forms to perform their part in the purification, the barbers 
performing their part-rr-the shaving of the scalp, the chin, 
the arm-pits, the paring of the nails of the hands and feet. 
You would notice that the shaving is performed without 
the use of soap. And so we come in contact again with 
the play and interaction of physical and mechanical agencies 
and forces. What! All this about soap I Yes ; about the 
want of it. Here is a thing that effects a vast multitude of 
people — several hundred million people. For the want of a 
soap acceptable and permissible for personal use the razor 
became the great instrument of purification. Shaving became 
the great sign and symbol of cleanliness. The perfectly 
clean man was shaven all over ; not only on head and face, 
but everywhere, absolutely without reserve. The priest 
had to be always in this condition* The tonsure of the 
Qhristian priesjt in the West is a mark of the more extensile 
removal of the hair once enjoined and practised in thaf as 
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in other priesthoods. That perfect cleanness has to be 
attained in all the great purifications, such as those on the 
occasion of a death, the visit to a sacred shrine, and so on. 
The ordinary daily domestic purifications, which have to 
be performed between one sunrise and the next, are very 
numerous ; they are called for by every bodily function. 
The application of the razor to all parts of the person is 
not confined to men alone ; it renders its full service in the 
case of both the sexes. By this need and habit attention is 
drawn continually to the least exhibited and spoken-of parts 
of the person. This must effect the chastity of thought and 
speech, lead to much prurient talk and lewd jesting, lower 
the level of modesty, and decency, and morality. It is not 
a subject to be pursued, but one necessary to bring to 
notice in connection with the subject of the action of its 
mechanical appliances on the life of a community. We 
are told that the barbers are the great intermediaries in 
matters of love and marriage. The great kings Babar and 
Humayun have made solemn record of the date and place 
of the first use of the razor on their youthful chins. 
When the late Ameer of Cabul founded his English 
superintended workshops, the first things they were set 
to manufacture were rifies and ammunition, next candles 
and soap, 

To the above has to be added consideration of the direct 
influence on modesty, decency, and morality of the worship 
of the foul image the lingam, the representation of the act 
of coition, of the mere presence of it in the house, through- 
out the whole open land. Of such influence we may judge 
by the follovying quotation from Sir George Birdwoocl’s 
well-known book. 

“If a Hindu has to undergo purification, one of ^,e 
necessary rites is to step through the yon% the njystic 
symbol of female power: This is often done by sfttiiJg for 
an instant on the scar of a tree bearing a similitude to the 
sacred symbol. Sometimes the scar forms a true matrix;, 
or the cavity may penetrate the whole thickness of thejtree, 

Q ^ ’ 
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when the Hindu will step in and out of it, or, what is 
holiest, will pass right through it, in sign of his regenera- 
tion. But when the two Brahmins whom Raganatha Rao, 
the Mahratta Prishwa, sent to England in 1780 returned to 
India, they were compelled to pass through 2.yoni made of 
the finest gold before they coiild be re-admitted into caste.” 

What a condition of mind and character ! 

In the paper to which I have gone back the thought was of 
the influence of the products of industry on caste and religion; 
in this paper it would be the reverse, the influence of caste and 
religion on the industrial arts, the industrial development. 

In that dissertation of long ago it was considered to what 
extent the substitution of vessels of china and glass for 
those of unbaked clay and brass in use among the mass of 
the people, silver being used by the very rich only, vessels 
of materials so much less liable to impurity, whose purity 
or impurity could be so easily seen, so fully known, whose 
purity could be so easily and so fully restored, would have 
on the system of caste with its far-reaching effects ? 
Would it lead to a loosening of its extreme rigid i ty On 
. the plains of Northern India stand conspicuous village 
crowned mounds, which have risen up on the foundation 
of the earth dug out to form a lake or mere, of which in 
many cases the mound forms the dam ; risen up by the slow 
but unceasing accumulation through the ages of many 
materials, the blowm dust so thick at times, the fall of 
leaves, the washing down of the earthen walls of the huts, 
the sweepings out of the houses, the ashes from the hearths, 
the fragments of bricks and tiles, the remains of old and 
broken things, the accumulations of the refuse heaps ; but, 
most conspicuous of all, the potsherds, the broken pottery, 
and this not only because of its lastingness, but because of 
the enormous amount of the breakage, which is not only 
accidental, but deliberate, caste-enjoined. In an Indian 
village the village potter is kept ever at work, for the 
products of his industry are continually being destroyed* 
By reason of thei extremely small value, their easy and 
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.irremediable soiling, many vessels are thrown away after 
one use only. There are numerous domestic occurrences 
which necessitate the throwing out and breaking of all 
the vessels of this kind in the house. The upward rise of 
the Indian villager in the use of articles of this class, the 
ascent from pottery to earthenware, the technical division 
being porcelain, earthenware, pottery, would mean a 
fundamental change in his condition ; a great domestic, 
social, economic, and religious change. Such substitution 
has always meant a revolution. It has taken place else- 
where in the East, It is very curious to read the history 
of the ceramic art as affecting the farthermost East, 
Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and the other isles, Siam, China, 
Japan. To vessels whose glaze was of so superior an 
order as to be impervious to all corrupting, corroding 
influences, a divine power was often attached, their posses- 
sion greatly coveted. It came within our own experience 
to witness, the great delight of a village house-wife on 
being presented with an ordinary apothecary’s gallipot, 
and this long before we became aware that these articles 
used once to figure among the East India Company’s 
consignments of goods to India. 

There is but one other matter dealt with in that ancient 
paper that we have to recur to. It was the sad case of the 
I ndiati weaver, which then aroused much commiseration. 
The rising flood of machine-made cotton goods from 
England threatened him with drowning. It is not an 
agreeable process to undergo or witness. The fierce anger 
and despair of the old hand-loom weavers in England, on 
whom the flood fell in fullest volume and in narrow, con- 
fined space, the sufferings of them and their families, had 
moved one greatly in one’s youth ; they had been por- 
trayed by some of our greatest writers. One witnessed 
the ever-increasing rise of that flood as the communication 
with England improved, that improvement rising to a very 
high pitch with the opening of the Suez Canal. The rise 
was most visible in that ancient city of rule and commerce, 
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that great trade centre, Agra. It was the seat of the 
manufacture of a special kind of cotton cloth, much used by 
the women of that region as a material for their petticoats. 
Now came the English cloth, better, cheaper, to supersede 
this. The local weavers suffered. They were in consider- 
able numbers, inhabited a special quarter called “ The 
Weavers’ Wynd”; their homes were ancestral; they were 
loath to remove elsewhere, to places to which the English 
goods could not so easily reach. We mourned their hard 
lot. Then we removed from that city, became engrossed in 
official duties which led to our living almost wholly amidst 
the fields. Moving about for some five or six years in the 
same area, one became very familiar with its features — its 
open features — even though it was a large one, and noted any 
change. There were two marked ones : the appearance in 
the villages of brick — houses ? No, not houses — temples ; 
and the appearance in the fields of men in white clothing. 
One saw it in one’s own clothing in the bales of the 
“ kuprawallahs,” the native cloth-merchants ; in the clothing 
of those about one, Englishmen apd Indians. The wadded 
jackets worn by both in the cold weather were now left off 
altogether by the English, and worn less and less by the 
Indians. Mr. McKillop was renowned (locally) as the last 
Judge who sat on the bench in wadded trousers. A foolish 
remembrance, a foolish record. Not so; that wadded suit 
was a sign of the old India, as the neat, light, easy tweed 
suits that ousted it were of the new. 

If the sad case of the Indian weaver was recognized and 
mourned, as was that of the hand-loom weaver in England, 
so also had it to be pointed out in his case that unless 
a nation was content to remain stationary, never to progress, 
to rise, content to lie stranded on the shores of Time, such 
dislocations of existing circumstances, with their attendant 
shakings and troubles and sufferings, were to be looked 
for ; that against the sufferings of a class had to be set the 
gain of the whole community. > 

- So much — ^too much,, perhaps^for the subjects dealt 
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with in that old essay; the subjects dealt with are still 
young. We would add to the above a few recollections in 
the same field of the industrial arts. The condition of 
these was similar to what it was everywhere in the old 
days of hand industry — excellent in the case of articles 
of luxury, very poor in the case of those of necessity ; the 
specially prepared tools for the former effective, the tools 
for the ordinary, less costly, articles ineffective. Let the 
reader turn down the top corner of this page a little, and 
then put it back again. That little triangle would represent 
the making and use of the articles of excellent, sometimes 
super-excellent, manufacture — the beautiful textile fabrics, 
the rich embroideries, the beautiful carved work in wood 
or stone, the rich enamels, the beautiful work in the 
precious or other metals ; the rest of the page represent, 
give the proportion, of the use and manufacture of the 
common articles, of the scanty and coarse clothing, of 
the blanket in place of the shawl, of the lac and pewter 
jewellery in place of that of gold and silver, of the sun- 
dried earthenware vessels, of such very small value that they 
were continually being cast out and broken, as distinguished 
from those of brass, or silver, or gold. Leaving aside the 
isolated very fine work carried out in a town or city here 
and there, the ordinary work throughout the countryside, 
even in the towns and cities — the woodwork, metal-work, 
leather-work, the weaving, the sewing,, the pottery, and all 
the rest — was very rough. Everyone felt the effect of this. 
How rough was the locally-made furniture in our, houses ! 
If you wanted a good table, or chairs, or a wardrobe, hf 
pair of boots or shoes, or a saddle, or harness, or cutiery, 
or crockery, you had to get them from Calcutta, or Bombay, 
or England. But the primitiveness — the primeyaX primi- 
tiveness— -of the industrial arts was brought home to the. 
officers of the Irrigation Department, who had to adapt 
their mechanical agencies, even in the construction of the 
large canals, the works of supply, but most so in the case of 
the minor channels, the works of distribdtion, to the condition 
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of those arts and crafts. Their machinery, in the shape 
of gates, and shutters, and sluices, and so on, had to be of 
a character that admitted of repair in the workshops of the 
neighbouring villages ; therefore rough and simple. The 
same consideration governed the construction of the flour- 
mills. These were of the most simple, direct-action type, 
such as were used by the Romans and other nations of 
antiquity. The mill-stones were not of the class used in 
England, but simply those used in every household, and 
worked by hand by the women. These were of soft sand- 
stone, which wore down very fast with the quicker revolu- 
tions in the water-mills ; this not only made the cost of 
the grinding greater, but often threw in the flour a quantity 
of ground stone, which must have been deleterious. When- 
ever any schemes were brought forward for the utilization 
of the enormous quantity of water-power going to waste on 
the Ganges Canal, it was set aside on that score — the 
difficulty of repairing or renewing injured parts of high- 
class m^ichinery. They were held before their time. And, 
indeed, we remember a steam -roIlef> which an enthusiastic 
officer had introduced on his road, lying derelict in a ditch. 
Things hold together, the character of a people, their 
physical, mental, and moral condition : the soil, the climate, 
the material resources, the means of communication, the 
political conditions, the neighbouring with civilized or 
uncivilized nations, their religion, their arts and industries, 
their commerce, their garnered wealth in the shape of 
works of public utility. There are grades of civilization. 
To pass, to really transform, from a lower to a higher 
grade in the case of a huge population, of an old-established 
nation, must be slow and gradual ; for there is so much — 
everything — to be changed. And best so. You cannot 
lever up a nation. But circumstances have forced it upon 
us to try and do that in India. Such a process must pro- 
duce disturbance and dislocation. People like quiet, especi- 
ally in hot, languorous climes. “Leave us alone ; Time 
driveth onward fast.” (Do you see any analogy between 
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the steam-roller in the ditch and your educational system 
in India ? some may ask. No ; we think that system, with 
all its errors, especially of machinery, has done great 
things.) But whatever the shakings, the disturbance of 
the sleeper, there is no doubt of the heave-up. To give 
some instances from one’s own experience only. The use 
of well foundations where the structure has to rest on sand 
stands to the credit of the Indian builder ; in the construc- 
tion of the works on the Ganges Canal, 1842 to 1854, 
these had been built and sunk in the long-followed Indian 
way ; in the construction of the Lower Ganges Canal, 
1872 to 1884, the form was improved, and the steam- 
engine came into play in the sinking, with great advantage. 
Here was a true development. Here was a passage into 
a new era: a new part of a new whole. Railways per- 
mitted the employment of stone on the first larger canal ; 
without this the remarkable feat of keeping the great body 
of water it carried in sure, continuous flow could hardly 
have been accomplished. When we entered the beautiful 
valley of the Dehra Dhoon, to begin our official career there, 
in 1856, we did so through a pass in the Siwalik Range, 
along the winding path which crossed and recrossed the 
torrent which flowed down the pass continually, in a litter 
borne on the shoulders of men ; a slow, laborious journey, 
and in the season of the rains even a dangerous one. 
When we passed out of the valley six years afterwards it was 
in a stage carriage, drawn by horses. We had passed from 
the old world into the new, from a very early stage of 
civilization into the newest, for we never had occasion after 
wards to journey in litter or palanquin. We had lost touch 
of that very ancient phase of human existence of which 
porterage is the note, in which man is the beast of burden. 
We remember the picture of the King of Dahomey taking 
his ride on the back of one of his subjects, and we remember 
the image of one of the Hindu deities, whose name I 
forget : he rides on a man, not pick-a-back, like the ebon 
King, but astraddle, the man being bent double. The god 
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sits very jauntily. This image indicates the very archaic 
stage of human society in which the Hindu pantheon had 
its rise, its formation ; the features of which stage still sub- 
sist so largely in India in habits, modes of worship, mental 
condition, very much by reason of the conservative force of 
that pantheon and the religious system connected with 
it. Though the carriage of a palanquin for short distances 
in a town may not be very hard work, that of carrying 
a heavily-laden litter over the stages of a journey was, 
as was evidenced by the staggering gait of the bearers, the 
frequent change of shoulders, the terrible weals on those 
shoulders. Three or four years ago we read that it was 
found very difficult to find bearers for the newly-organized 
Ambulance Corps. What we want so much in India is 
observers to record such changes, note and mark their 
bearings and significance. The above fact is indicative 
of the passing out from a mode of living which in the 
present day is to be found among savage nations only. 
We may heartily welcome the decay of this most ancient 
na;tive industry. 

When in the Dehra Dhoon wfe #ere engaged, in addition 
to our proper canal work, in the making of a road between 
the towns of Dehra and Hurdwar. This superseded the 
old and ancient forest track. Four or five years ago a 
railway superseded the road. There you have the steps of 
the great development ,* the track, the road, the railroad, 
the being carried by men, drawn by horses, whisked along 
by steam. 

Let the reader look at a map of the Dodb, and see how 
thickly it is scored by the lines of roads and railroads and 
irrigation channels. Of all these there was nothing but 
the line of the Eastern Jumna Canal and of a bit of the 
Grand Trunk Road to mark on that map when first I 
knew that tract. The vast multitude of Indian artisans 
and workmen of every grade and class employed on all 
thes:e works, and similar ones all over the land, employed ^ 
in Government and railway and private workshops m our 
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military arsenals and foundries, in the mints, in all the 
various industries in active play at all the great seaports, 
have been learning the use of new tools and implements, 
of new appliances, of machinery, learning the methods as 
well as the power of organized industry. Everyone cries 
out for Indian “captains of industry,” but the rank and file 
must come first ; it is from their midst that the captains 
will arise. 

There has been a great deal of writing lately on the 
subject of the industrial development of India. From them 
it would appear as if that development had only just pre- 
sented itself to the writers as a very desirable thing : that 
it must be called into being instanter by means of technical 
schools, multiplied regardless of cost. This is a matter 
to be considered more fully in the Second Part. But 
the industrial development of India began long ago — 
began, in company of other developments, with the full 
extension and firm founding of our rule, with the establish- 
ment of a strong central authority ; of peace and security ; 
with the opening out of the means of communication, the 
production of a freely flowing internal commerce ; with the 
inaugui'ation of a reign of law and justice ; with good, 
settled systems of administration ; with the establishment 
of great public services, military and civil, in which a 
multitude of Indians earn an adequate, an affluent, a certain 
subsistence for life ; with the rise of a new middle class, 
consisting of those servants of the State, of lawyers, 
doctors, journalists, merchants, traders, manufacturers, 
contractors ,* with a diffusion of wealth never before known ; 
with the rise in the purchasing power of the whole com- 
munity ; with the appearance, in enormously increased 
number, and with greatly increased power of acquisition, 
of the buyer, on whom the existence of all industries 
depends. 

During the fifty-five years of our own observation, we have 
seen nothing but a continuous development. We turn to 
the greatest industry of all, coming first to mind not only 
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as greatest, but because of our own humble share in 
its advance, and what a development is there — what a 
marvellous development I Who could have dreamt in the 
days when the heavy food-stuffs had but a small circle of 
diffusion, when their carriage was so restricted in quantity 
and distance, of India taking her place among the food- 
producing countries of the world, taking fourth place as a 
producer of wheat? We refer to the great industry of 
agriculture, of course. Science and scientific training — who 
would say a word against them ? It was by and through them 
that the canals, and railroads, and steamships, that rendered 
that agricultural expansion possible, were constructed ; but, 
on the other hand, no technical school could have opened the 
door of the entrance of India into the new industrial 
system as did the digging of her first coal-pit. Look at 
the great cities of Bombay and Calcutta — cities of our own 
rule, cities so large and fine — has not there been an in- 
dustrial development there, as well as a political, and 
socid, and commercial, and educational, and religious, and 
scientific;, and administrative development ? And now, in 
the historic Do4b, once known so well by us, any kind of 
machinery desired may be employed on the canals. The 
blank space has been filled up. It is intersected by rail- 
ways ; there are manufactories, foundries, workshops, public 
or private, large and small, everywhere. Special mention 
has been made in official publications of the great improve- 
ment in the village workshops. But we are trenching too 
much on the next portion of this paper. We have to dwell 
on the existing condition of things there. As in Part L 
we have dealt most with the past, in Part II. we have to 
deal most with the present and the future. 



CO-OPERATIVE BANKS. 


AN OBJECT-LESSON FROM INDIA. 

The Council of the East India Association desire to call 
particular attention to the following very interesting account 
of co-operative banking in India, taken from a recent issue 
of the Morning Post, 

The emphasis laid by Mr. Balfour recently on a con- 
structive agricultural policy, combined with co-operative 
credit and organization, is likely to bring to the front the 
great and hopeful problem of the application of co-operative 
effort in British agriculture. Co-operation more than any- 
thing else is responsible for the strong position of our 
greatest rival on its agricultural side. It was in Germany 
that the Raiffeisen Banks began, and they now spread like 
a system of life-giving arteries over rural Germany. In 
Italy an imitation of the German system has enabled the 
peasant to support the occasionally extravagant ambitions 
of his Government. Denmark is one vast agricultural co- 
operative society, and is in consequence able to force Danish 
eggs and butter upon the British breakfast-table. Agri- 
culture in Holland is largely co-operative. The movement 
has made of recent years considerable progress in Ireland. 
O wing to her magnificent system of joint-stock banks Scot- 
land has not so much felt the need of co-operative credit, 
but in England credit is absolutely essential if the small 
holding is to have any real chance, and co-operation is the 
way to get it. It is commonly said that the English farmer 
is too conservative a person to adopt such new methods. 
It will be helpful, therefore, in dealing with this argument, 
to show how a far more conservative person than the 
Englishman has eagerly welcomed the co-operative system. 
It may not be known, but it, is nevertheless a factj that, 
owing to the efforts of the Indian Government, co-opefative 
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village banks have spread with extraordinary rapidity over 
India in the last few years, and in many districts have 
actually lowered the rate of interest on agricultural loans. 


The Indian Cultivator and the Usurer. 

For generations the Indian peasantry have been in the 
grip of the money-lender. Before the days of British rule 
the evil was probably not so great, for in those times every 
village was almost a republic, and no doubt took the law 
into its own hands when the money-lender became too much 
of a tyrant. Moreover, as taxes were usually paid in kind, 
the need for ready money was not then so great. The 
British Government, however, with its enormous benefits 
of peace, law, and order, introduced also the monetary system 
and protected the money-lender from the violence of the 
infuriated villagers. The Indian peasant is an excellent 
cultivator, but he has never understood money and the 
allied problems oC credit. He has, therefore, got himself 
into the grip of the usurer. To get mopey he pledged his 
crops, and when his crOps were not enough he pledged his 
land. The usurer made money at both ends. He bought 
the wheat in the ear when it was cheapest, disposed of it 
when it was dearest, and sold part of it back again to the 
peasant as seed-grain. He charged interest which some- 
times rose to loo per cent., and he even, when he found it 
was safe, began to foreclose and take possession of the land. 
The peasant thus often became a mere tenant living from 
hand to mouth, with no reserve, either of grain or money, to 
ward off famine. 

The Indian Government has passed law after law to stop 
these evils, but it has found by bitter experience that it can 
neither prevent the indebtedness of the peasant nor the 
alienation of land. Takavi, or a Government system of 
lopns, was devised as a cure, but, though they have been 
available for. thirty,.years. or ,so, the peasantry have-not yet 
got over their distrust of a system which in theh eyes only 
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places them in the hands of new money-lenders, the native 
subordinates in the Government service. They may be 
driven to Takavi by famine, but it is doubtful if the system 
will ever be popular, and, indeed, universal indebtedness to 
the Government would have evils almost as great as uni- 
versal debt to the money-lender. When Lord Cromer, 
then Major Baring, was in India as Financial Secretary, he 
took a deep interest in an attempt to found a private bank 
on philanthropic lines. Sir William Wedderburn and others 
worked hard for this scheme, and the Government of India 
decided to liquidate debts over an experimental area so as 
to give the bank a fair start, while it was to have special 
advantages in the way of remission of stamp duty and 
recovery through Revenue officers. The Secretary of State 
refused to sanction this scheme. Laws have also been 
passed from time to time to stop land-alienation, but such 
legislation is obviously retrograde. It keeps the cultivator 
a child in economic matters, and, moreover, it is often im- 
possible to prevent evasion. 


Encouragement of Co-operative Credit. 

All these schemes failing, then, the Indian Government 
was almost forced to the alternative of encouraging co- 
operative credit among the people themselves. As early 
as 1892 the Madras Government appointed Mr. Nicholson 
(now Sir F. A. Nicholson) to report on the question, and; 
his report was encyclopcedic and extremely useful in the 
way of attracting attention to the co-operative banking; 
systems of Btirope. In the Punjab two Civil Servapts,: 
Mr. Maclagan and Captain J. G. Crosthwaite, started a^ 
little grain bank. The members deposited the grain, %t 
harvest-time it was sold when prices rose, and the moriey , 
was lent to members at low rates. It was, however, in the; 
United Provinces that the master mind arose that solyed. 
the problem. Here Mr. H. Duperuex, a Civib Servant, 
with a strong bent for finance, wrote an admirable little 
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book, in which he showed how the German co-operative 
systems might be adapted to Indian needs. He pointed 
out that the Indian village has been from time immemorial 
a co-operative society. The co-sharers, where this system 
exists, own the land in common, and are accustomed to be 
jointly responsible for revenue. The affairs of the village 
are managed by the village council, and, though the British 
Government have too often followed a policy of encouraging 
individualism, this ancient communism is still strong. Upon 
this village system Mr. Duperuex suggested that the Govern- 
ment should graft the Raiffeisen Banks of Germany. These 
banks, it need hardly be explained, are close societies of 
villagers who pool their entire credit, and thereby obtain 
cheap money from outside, which they lend only to members 
at a slightly higher rate of interest than they pay. As the 
loans are only made for reproductive purposes, and are 
amply safeguarded in a number of ways, there is hardly 
ever, out of the thousands of such banks in Europe, a case 
of failure, and by these means the German peasant has 
been delivered out of the hands of the money-lender and 
turned into a thriving farmer. Mr. Duperuex also suggested 
that to finance these small banks town banks on another 
German co-operative system might be started, and to these 
the village banks might be linked, thus forming circles 
through which money would pass from town to country 
and from country to town. Sir Antony MacDonnell gave 
Mr. Duperuex the task of starting the system in the North- 
West Provinces, as they then were, and soon .Mr. Duperuex 
had several little banks running merrily. They worked 
much in the normal German fashion, the inembers doing 
their own business, which was very simple, in a perfectly 
efficient way. Moreover, they soon began to show their 
trust in the system by depositing their savings with the 
bank. Thus success on a small scale was proved, and 
Lord Cur^on, who was then Viceroy, presided over the 
passing of an Act which legalized the system. ; 
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The Movement Spreading- Rapidly. 

This was the beginning, and it was only eight- years ago. 
Npw the movement is spread over India, and is still spread- 
ing with^ wonderful rapidity. In 1908 there were no fewer 
“than 1,201 village banks; with a membership of 93,200, and 
149 urban banks on co-operative lines, with 55 j 500 members. 
The grand total of their working capital amounted to 44 lakhs 
of rupees, or well over a quarter of a million sterling. The 
rate of progress may be estimated by the fact that in 1907 
there were only 89 town and 740 village banks, with 23 lakhs 
■of capital. How far the movement is from being merely 
a Government enterprise will be seen from the fact that of 
•the 44 lakhs, only 6^- represent State aid of any kind,, over 
9 lakhs consist of share capital held by the members them- 
-selves, and 18 lakhs are composed of ordinary business or 
private loans. In twelve months the - members deposited 
4 lakhs, and -the total deposits of members held by the 
banks amounted in 1908 to over 9 lakhs, while the reserve 
funds were estimated at 78,000 odd rupees. The principal 
function of the Government was to get people interested in 
• the movement at the beginning, and to give them afterwards 
'the benefit of free Government auditing. The provisional 
figures for 1909 have just come to hand by the Indian m u'l, 
and show even more amazing progress. The total number 
of co-operative banks, urban and rural, is 2,008 — that is, an 
increase of 658 over last year — and the number of members 
has increased from 149,160 to 184,897. The working 
capital has nearly doubled, standing now at 81 lakhs of 
rijpees. A ^^y satisfactory feature in the figures for 1909 
is that State aid in the way of working capital has increased 
by only a few thousand rupees (from Rs. 6,51,816 to 
Rs. 6,86,143), while loans from private persons more than 
doubled, rising from 12^ to 25 lakhs. This shows that the 
banks have established themselves in business confidence, 
and are able to raise their money in the open market. 
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Capital and Loyalty, 

When we remember how conservative and distrustful 
the Indian peasant is, and how, since the beginning of 
time, he has been accustomed to no other system of banking 
than an earthenware pot buried under the floor, or silver 
bangles on the ankles of his women-folk, we are able to 
estimate the amazing nature of this revolution. It is plain 
that where these societies exist money is no longer buried 
or melted down, but is used, in the way capital should be 
used, as the seed-grain of a future financial harvest. Who 
can estimate the amount of hoarded wealth in India, or the 
benefit which will accrue to the people when this treasure 
is dug up and used for the benefit of agriculture and industry ? 
If the movement goes on at the present rate, the prospect is 
almost staggering in its possibilities. We shall have an 
organization spread over India whose members and capital 
Will alike be numbered in millions. It will be the finest 
weapon ever forged to fight famine and the agitator, Fears 
iuclfi^/heen express^ that theee organizations may 
get into the hands of the disloyal^ but tfie sounder view is 
that there is no better way of making a man loyal than 
to make him a capitalist, since the conservative forces in 
society are always those which have something to lose. 

I. D. C 
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THE KINGDOMS BEYOND THE SEAS.* 

By Sir Lewis Tupper, k.c.i.e., c.s.i. 

Dr. G. R. Parkin, in his recently published Life of Sir John 
A. Macdonald, quotes a letter from that most distinguished 
Canadian to Lord Knutsford, written in 1889, and 
lamenting that a great opportunity was lost in 1867, when 
the British North America Act, establishing the Dominion 
of Canada, was under consideration. In the Canadian 
draft of the Bill United Canada was declared to be an 
auxiliary Kingdom. The title was changed from Kingdom 
to Dominion because Lord Derby, then Foreign Minister, 
“feared the name would wound the susceptibilities of the 
Yankees.” The reason seems to have been a very bad 
one. Not only has the citizen of the United States no 
shadow of right to object, but if the objection was to kingship 
in the North American Continent/ facts have overruled it 
ever since the days of Cartier and Champlain. There was in 
1 867 an English Queen, and there is now an English King, of 
all British territory in North America — the King or Queen 
for the time being of the United Kingdom. Sir John 
.Macdonald regretted the alteration in the draft, and the 
reason he gave was that he felt almost sure that, had it not 
been made, the Australian Colonies would have applied to 
be placed in the same rank ^s “The Kingdom of Canada.” 

So far as this reason included the desirability of 
federation — possibly as a condition precedent to Imperial 
Confederacy^it has been accepted and discounted by 
events. The Australian Commonwealth came into ex- 
istence on January i, 1901. But the Commonwealth and 
the Canadian Dominion are not the only rising or already 
risen nations within the Britannic Realm. In 1907 
New Zealand was given,, by Letters Patent, the status of a 

* Reproduced, by permission, from the British Mmpirt Review for 
December, 1909. 
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dominion, though the term, as applied in this case, cannot 
be said to have quite the same significance as in the case 
of Canada. And now, since the passing of the South 
Africa Act, 1909, we are to have, under a not very- 
felicitous phrase, the Union of South Africa. 

Here, then, is a terminological anomaly. It will 
probaby be admitted, differences of extent, population, and 
internal constitution notwithstanding, that the similarity of 
the relations between the self-governing parts of the 
Empire beyond the seas and the Mother-Country is such 
as to justify a like designation for all. Yet we have, 
though not quite in the same sense, two Dominions, one 
Commonwealth, and one Union, The anomaly leads 
either to unnecessary verbiage or to the technical, if always 
condoned, error of referring to all four nascent or existing 
nations, when mentioned collectively, as the Dominions. 

In the use of that term there is another and more 
important ambiguity. By proclamation under the Royal 
Titles Act, 1901, the title of His Majesty is declared to be 

Edward VII., ‘ by th^ gface of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain arid rfel’afid, afid of the British 
'Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India.” Here the term “ Dominion'’ includes 
the Crown Colonies. In this connection I may quote 
what was said by Sir Joseph Ward at the last Imperial 
Conference. Speaking for New Zealand, he regarded the 
Growm Colonies as governed and controlled by the British 
Government, with the advice of the Colonial Governor. 

Our self governing countries,” he said, “are not in the 
same position. We are responsible to our own people, and 
govern ourselves. ... I think the term ‘Colony,’ so far 
as our countries are ‘concerned, ought to cease, and that 
the term ought to apply to the Crown Colonies purely, 
and that those of us who are not at present known as 
•Dominions or Commonwealths should be known as States 
of ^ the Empire, or some other., expressive word, so;as to 
make a distinction as between the Crown Colonies and the 
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self-governing Dependencies.” The Commonwealth is 
already a federation of States, and there is the obvious 
objection to the use of the term “ Dependencies,” in that it 
confuses the really dependent with the autonomous portions 
of the Britannic Realm. 

The mere correction of these anomalies and the removal 
of a literary inconvenience would not, of course, by 
themselves be a sufficient reason for conferring upon 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa the 
dignity and style of a Kingdom. The concession would 
tend to dispel popular ignorance of various kinds and 
degrees. In this country there would be a more vivid 
realisation of what these great communities are in them- 
selves and of the true character of their connection with 
the British Crown. Sir Wilfred Laurier struck the right 
note when, referring to the Governments of these countries, 
he said, at the Imperial Conference of 1907 : I suppose 
we are all His Majesty’s Governments.” The claim was 
admitted without dissent, and the first resolution of the 
Conference was amended accordingly. But, to go no 
higher, I wonder how many Board-school teachers and 
pupils would appreciate the assertion of the unity of the 
Empire that underlay Sir Wilfred Laurier’s remark? Or, 
to go to different races and to much lower strata in the 
diverse social formations of the Realm, might not the 
proclamation of the self-governing Kingdoms of King 
Edward beyond the seas reach and inform uncultured tribal 
communities, unable to grasp the idea of Empire, but 
capable of understanding what it is to have a King? At 
all events, such a proclamation might correct mistakes like 
that lately mentioned in the Times — of a native servant in 
the Orange Free State who believed that General Botha 
was King of South Africa. His master tried to disabuse 
him, but apparently with little success, for the servant said 
he had been in the Transvaal and had there heard so. 

To recognise the new or coming nations as Kingdoms 
would make no constitutional change, and would tend, not. 
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as might be superficiaHy conjectured, to separation, but to 
closer union. As I have implied, these nations already 
have a King. To proclaim them Kingdoms would 
strengthen a powerful force of cohesion, because it would 
emphasise the accepted fact of allegiance to the Crown, 
itself a symbol of the unity of Empire. If we look abroad, 
we see that Bavaria, Saxony, Wtlrtemberg, Prussia herself, 
are all joined in the “eternal union for the protection of 
the realm and the care of the welfare of the German 
people,” though each of these is itself a Kingdom. Of 
course, no one would suggest that the dignity and style of 
a Kingdom should be conferred except with the free and 
full assent of the community concerned. Nor would any-* 
one, whose opinion upon such a point is of any value, 
suppose that any Dominion would desire to set up a King 
of its own. The alternative to allegiance to the British 
Crown would be a Republic But if assent to the style of 
a Kingdom — to be ascertained with delicacy and in con- 
fidence — were full and free, this would be an impressive 
sign that there was no wish to quit the British Empire and 
establish independent Republics. Mbrebver, the grant of 
the dignity would be a gracious recognition of the services 
rendered by our friends in the South African War; and, 
in the case of those who were then our enemies, would set 
a royal seal of amnesty and trust upon the written Constitu- 
tion lately completed. 

No doubt it would be necessary to pass a short Actj 
declaring that references to the Dominion or Common- 
wealth or Union, as the case might be, should be construed^ 
when the case so required, as references to the Kingdom. 
This is not to be regretted, for the necessity would insure 
that the British Parliament, as representing the people of 
these islands, should pronounce its verdict on the alteration. 

And there is, again, an opportunity which perhaps should 
not be missed. The time to proclaim the new Kingdoms 
would be when H.R.H. the Prince of Wales opens the first 
Parliament of South Africa. - v . ^ i ^ ^ 
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THE EMPIRE’S DEBT TO THE PLANTER* 
By a. E. Duchesne. 

The British Empire is such a vast collection of widely 
scattered and diversely constituted dominions that it offers 
every possible variety of occupation to its citizens. There 
is very little apparent affinity between the spruce in- 
habitant of our Belgravian quarters and the boundary rider 
of the blue-grass region of Queensland. The learned 
professor of the older University would seem to have little 
in common with the West African prospector or the Borneo 
tobacco man. The visitor from the North-West territory 
of our Canadian Dominion presents very obvious contrasts 
both of physical appearance and mental horizon to the City 
clerk. Yet all these are of one blood. All have a common 
ancestry. All owe and proclaim an undivided allegiance 
to the one Sovereign. Beneath the local accent, the local 
manner, the local trend of thought may be discerned in 
each the British spirit, the British idiosyncrasy, the Britis^fe 
love of the Homeland. So widely scattered are our British 
families that it is not uncommon to find one brother a 
contented holder of a District Railway Season-ticket, whilst 
another is a miner in Coolgardie, and yet a third is to 
be found among that small band who uphold in the East 
the honourable traditions of British enterprise or British 
justice. 

Among the most important, as it is the most interesting', 
of our dominions is the vast Indian Empire. Here we 
have conditions adverse to European colonization, so that 
we have an entire absence of those hardy settlers of British 
race who have made Canada and Australia. There is 
room for the Briton in India, but it is rather aS direcfor 
and organizer than as a manual labourer that he finds 
scope for his energies; 

* For discussion on this paper see Proceedings of the East India 
Association elsewhere in this Review, 
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One of the most important British communities in India, 
as in Ceylon, is that of the planter. Scattered in various 
parts of the peninsula, from Travancore in the south to 
Assam in the north-east and Kangra in the north-west, we 
find the planter, drawn from almost every class, from the 
son of the official or army man to the sturdy Scotch P.G. 
However much they differ in origin and early training, 
they are alike in their devotion to their work ; in their 
determination to wrest from the soil the best of its pro- 
ducts ; in their loyalty to the Empire ; and in their 
genial and kindly hospitality, which renders every planter 
bon camarade not only to his fellows, but also to the 
officials of the district, or the stranger within his gates. 
There are several misconceptions as to the planter’s work 
and character, which I trust your patience will this after- 
noon allow me to remove. In the first place I wish you to 
dismiss from your minds any idea that the planter is a 
person of luxurious habits, lounging in an easy-chair 
arid languidly directing the toil of others. To realize the 
niatum: of the planted y^ork, It will be as well to con- 
Gentrate our attention on Assam. This is justifiable in 
view of the fact that Assam (including Cachar and Sylhet) 
has 63 per cent, of the total area in India devoted to tea- 
cultivation, and produces 67 per cent, of the crop. 

When in the early part of the last century the tea-plant 
was discovered to be indigenous to Assam, the first planters 
had an arduous task before them. They were confronted 
with vast jungles, overgrown with luxuriant vegetation. 
The population was scanty and averse from labour ; the 
means of communication extremely imperfect if not entirely 
absent. It was theirs to evolve order out of chaos ; to 
replace the jungle by the clearing and the garden; to 
build hpuses and factories; to open out routes and arrange 
transport; to import and train labour; to replace the 
traditional methods inherited from the Chinese by cleanly 
and efficient mechanical devices; to install elaborate and 
costly machinery — to do all this in a climate EurtM^^ 
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health and often inimical to existence. Finally, they had 
to open up markets, to overcome a rival firmly based on 
the monopoly of centuries, and to keep themselves abreast 
of the times not only in production but in handling and 
distribution. That they have succeeded in this gigantic 
task is evident from the administration reports of the 
province, from the Board of Trade returns, from the 
unanimous verdict of all visitors to the tea-districts. 

The tea-garden with its careful cultivation has replaced 
the disorder of the jungle. The dangers of malaria, of 
blackwater fever, of the thousand and one ills incidental to 
tropical life, have been defied and overcome. The culti- 
vation and manufacture of tea have been placed on a 
scientific basis. The scanty and inert population have been 
reinforced by thousands of industrious and orderly workers. 
Must we not agree with that well-known member of 
Parliament, who, referring to this very question of tea- 
clearings, says : “ The friend of India can only rejoice to 
see the most inaccessible heights brought under industrial 
control, and the pathless forests converted into a hive 
of industry with great advantage to the population”? 
The markets of the world have testified, by their enormous 
purchases, to the sterling value of the tea produced. The 
planter, therefore, stands out as an embodiment of the 
typical British virtues of pluck, endurance and industry. 
In order that we may better understand his actual work, I 
propose to devote some little time now to a description 
of the processes of tea manufacture, and I trust that the 
pictures which will be shown to you will prove to have 
some interest for you. 

In the formation of a tea-garden, we have first of all to 
clear the jungle. Forest-land that has been lying fallow 
two or three years is generally considered the best for,^ tea- 
planting. The best situation is the lower part of a slope 
near a good water-supply. Abundance of sunshine and a 
good rainfall are essential to the well-being of the plant. 
Tea is a deep-rooting plant, with a. long .tap-root, and good 
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depth of subsoil is necessary. The soil must be rich 
enough and deep enough to stand the mechanical and 
chemical strain of being continuously cultivated and cropped 
for at least one hundred years without necessarily any 
addition of manure. Any rich soil, whether heavy or light, 
will suit for tea, provided it receives proper treatment. In 
practice it has been found that the most flavoury teas 
have been produced from soil of chocolate colour, or a 
mixture of red clay with a large proportion of organic 
matter. Virgin soil is much to be preferred. In this the 
surface is covered with a layer, more or less thick, of 
vegetable deposit or mould, the produce of rotted leaves 
and other decayed vegetation accumulated for many years ; 
this mould has to be mixed with the soil to a certain depth, 
as it contains the most important nourishment for the 
plant, and it must be placed in such a position that the 
feeding rootlets will find ready access to it. For this 
reason it will be seen that in opening new. land it is very 
desirable that the digging should be deep and the soil 
tshoroughiy well mixed in preparation for the plant which 
is to find in it a permanent home. Judgment and skill 
have therefore to be exercised in the selection and prepara- 
tion of the soil for the new garden. The plant is a variety 
of camellia, and has the same beautiful white flower which 
possesses a fragrance all its own. The calyx is small and 
smooth, having five sepals. The plant will grow to a great 
height if left to itself. 

It is generally grown from seed which has been sown in^ 
a nursery set apart for the purpose. Here the young plant 
receives every attention, being carefully watered, tended, 
and shaded from the sun. At the age of some six or 
eight months the plants are transplanted from the nursery. 
They are planted out with great care in the tea-garden,, 
and are allowed to grow for about two years, when they 
are pruned or topped. After the third year they require 
pruning annually. The object of pruning is to prevent the 
plant attaining an inconvenient height. In its natural state' 
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in the forest the tea-shrub grows to a height of 15 to 
30 feet, a height and an extent of foliage which unfits it for 
the rapid production of leaves in successive “ flushes,” 
while its shape as well as its height would render the 
labour of gathering the leaves both difficult and expensive. 
Hence the primary object of pruning is to change the form 
which the plant would naturally take, and so turn it into a 
low bush instead of a tree, to minimize the growth of 
woody fibre so as to allow the strength of the plant to 
be devoted to the formation of good leaf suitable for tea- 
making, and to give plenty of light and air to the shrub. 
When the season is over the bush is usually from- 34- to 
4 feet high, and about 5 feet in diameter ; the pruning re- 
duces this to about 2 feet high, with a diameter of 3 feet. 

The plant is liable to various diseases, which are the 
bane of the planter’s life. There are green fly, red spider, 
mosquito blight, and man)'^ others. These are investigated 
by the scientific officers employed by the Tea Association, 
and as far as possible appropriate remedies devised and 
employed. These are generally syringed on to the plant* 
Supposing that we have our plants all healthy and properly 
pruned, we have next to consider the actual gathering of 
the tea. Tea as we know it is the dried leaf of the shrub, 
arid, before any process of manfacture is embarked on, this 
leaf must be plucked from the plant. On most gardens 
this plucking is done by women and children, men being 
employed for the heavier work connected with the culti- 
vation. .Now it is not every leaf on a tea- bush which is 
used for tea-making. The lower leaves are too larger 
coarse, and rough, and would make a very unpleasant kind 
of tea. It is, therefore^ only the upper or younger leaves 
which are plucked. The shoot is at its best at one par*- 
ticular stage of its growth, and this must be taken at the 
right time to insure the best quality in the tea. There are 
different methods, of plucking adopted, according ^s the 
idea is to produce a fine delicate tea or a coarse, strong-^ 
flavoured quality.. The finest tea of all is made from the 
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immature bud, which, when manufactured into tea, is known 
as the tip. Golden tips are the highest class of tea pro- 
curable, and sometimes fetch fancy prices. There are 
cases on record where golden tips have fetched as much 
as 25s. 6d. a pound. Next to the tip come the two leaves 
just below it. If we pluck only the bud and the two 
leaves, we are said to pluck fine ; if the bud and three 
leaves, to pluck medium ; if the bud and four, to pluck 
coarse. Now you are not to suppose that these different 
leaves are plucked separately. That would take far too 
much time. They are plucked together, and sorted after- 
wards. The bud is the tip, the first leaf the Orange 
Pekoe, the second leaf the Pekoe, and the third leaf the 
Pekoe Souchong. Should the fourth leaf be plucked, this 
would be the Souchong. Perhaps it will interest you to 
know the derivation of these terms. As you are aware, 
Britain first became acquainted with Chinese tea, and thus 
the terms used are derived from the Chinese. Pekoe is 
Pakko, meaning silver hair. In the old Chinese variety 
the bud leaf and the end of , the first leaf ^hen manufac- 
tured produced a tip of silvery colour of a somewhat hairy 
appearance, hence the Celestial called this silver hair. 
The Assam plant produced a tip not of a silver but of a 
golden hue, so the Assam planter adopted the term 
Pekoe, and added Orange to distinguish it more clearly. 
Souchong is a corruption of the Chinese Siau-chung, 
meaning small plant. This small plant was allowed by the 
Chinaman to grow as large as possible before plucking. 
Hence, although the Lapsang Souchong was derived from 
the small plant, it was a large leaf. The Indian plantei; 
seized on this name for the largest leaf, calling the second 
leaf Pekoe and the third Pekoe Souchong. T has all the 
varieties of tea nomenclature are applied to leaves of the same 
plant. Of course, the actual quality varies with the plant, 
and thus with the district in which it grows, or the nature and 
extent of the cultivation to which it has been subjqct^d.. Each 
ache of ground produces about 14 torjd hundredw^^ 
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■freshly plucked leaf, or perhaps half a pound per bush. 
This is very little as compared with British agricultural 
produce. .Hence the gardens will last many years without 
.any other manure than the decayed leaves and prunings 
which are returned to the soil and dug in in autumn. The 
tea-plant will live for a hundred years, but it begins to de- 
teriorate after forty years. Accordingly, we find that some 
of the plants first put in in Darjeeling are approaching 
more nearly the old China type every year, which goes far 
to prove that the China shrub is a degenerate form of the 
Assam. 

After the leaf is gathered it is taken to the factory to be 
weighed. The leaf in its unmanufactured state is about four 
times as heavy as the manufactured leaf, hence the average 
•bush produces about leaf enough to furnish some 2 ounces 
of the manufactured leaf. This, , of course; is purely an 
average approximation. , 

. After being weighed the leaf is withered. The object of 
the withering is to bring the leaf into a flaccid condition, so 
that in the next process the leaf is pliable, and will not 
break up. To wither, the leaf is spread out thinly in tiers 
of broad shelves with wire meshes, about eight superficial 
feet being allowed for each pound of leaf. When fully 
withered the leaf resembles a fine kid glove to the touch, 
the leaf being still green, of a slightly duller hue than when 
plucked*. The process of withering lasts for some eighteen 
hotirs. under normal conditions. 

The next process is rolling. Formerly in India, and even 
now in China, this was done by hands and feet. Now, 
in India elabprate machinery is used, so that the . tea is 
practically untouched by hand, and thus runs no risk of 
contamination# Such a machine can hold about 300 pounds 
of withered leaf, and may be worked by one man., This is 
equivalent to about 75 pounds of finished tea.,. The leaf is 
rolled for twenty-^five to thirty-five minutes, then .sifted to 
separate the coarse. and fine leaf.. The coarser teats then 
rolled , again -hard for about half an :hour.' . 
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The object of rolling is to break up the leaf-cells, causing 
the sap to exude, so that it may be acted upon by the 
atmospheric oxygen during the next process. This is 
generally called fermentation, though this term is incorrect, 
since there is no bacillus present, and the process is a purely 
inorganic one of a chemical type. The process is due to 
the presence in the leaves and bud of an enzyme or oxidase. 
More of it is found in the bud than in the lower leaves, and 
the superior quality of the tip tea is probably due to this 
excess. For fermenting the leaf is spread in layers 3 to 
4 inches thick upon tables, marble or glass slabs, or tiers of 
ledged shelves, in a room in a shaded position, and means 
are adopted to keep the air cool. The time occupied is 
from three and a half to five hours, and at the end of this 
time the leaf has changed from a fresh green moist con- 
dition to a brownish hue, something between a bright 
salmon and a copper penny. The quality of the tea is 
greatly determined during this process, over-fermenting 
producing a rancid quality in the resulting product, which 
is^ e%tfetnely distasteful, probably unhealthy. There 
is, therefore, no part of mlmufac^^^^ to which the 
planter pays more particular attention than to the ferment- 
ing. He watches it most closely ; he has everything about 
the fermenting room scrupulously clean. In the best 
houses the floors and walls are of some glazed material, 
which will stand daily scouring with boiling water. No 
cloths of any kind are used, unless they are daily washed 
in boiling water. Any barrows used for moving the leaf 
about the factory are also scoured out daily with boiling 
water. At the conclusion of the fermenting process, the 
condition of the leaf can be recognized by its look and • 
aroma. It is then carefully collected, and taken to the 
firing-room. 

The object of firing is to arrest the development of the 
ferment, and then to slowly desiccate the leaf, ia such a 
way as to extract all the. moisture without dissipating the 
essential oil or the other aromatic properties of the tea» 
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Formerly the firing was accomplished by means of open 
charcoal fires in a brick furnace. Now the Indian planter 
uses carefully - devised machinery, such as the Sirocco, 
Venetian, Britannia, or Paragon drier, These range from 
a series of trays in a chamber over a stove, from which 
latter the hot air is drawn through the trays by means of an 
exhaust fan, to the more modern patterns, having an end- 
less web, the leaf being inserted in a hopper above, and 
carried automatically through a large hot-air chamber 
before being discharged below. 

The actual manufacture of the tea is now completed, and 
if the various operations have been carefully carried out, 
each leaf will have a twisted appearance, and on a handful 
being taken up carefully, the leaves will hang linked to each 
other some 8 or 9 inches long. The tea is now sorted, so 
as to separate the various classes. Since the value of the 
tea is in inverse ratio to the size of the leaf, it is clear that 
a sifting process has to be undergone, which will separate 
the finer young leaves and tips from the older and coarser 
leaves. This is also accomplished in India by means of 
machinery, the tea being automatically passed through wire 
meshes of varying size into receptacles placed below. We 
thus get our Orange Pekoe, our Pekoe, our Souchong, and 
as many intermediate grades as the taste of the particular 
Ifarde'ft may ordain. 

The tea is not immediately packed, hut is blended ^to- 
gether,* so that each of the various grades may be of 
uniform quality, otherwise the different days’ productions 
might differ amongst themselves. This blending process 
is termed “bulking/’ and you will often notice on tea- 
chests the words Factory bulked” j then, after bulking, 
the tea undergoes a final firing to dispel any moistore 
which may have remained in or been acquired by the leaf. 
It is finally packed in the familiar tearchests, by means 
of machinery in most cases, and is then ready for 
export. ^ 

This is performed by a number of means of. transport, 
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varying from the primitive bullock or buffalo-cart to the 
latest type of ocean liner. • 

. If r have succeeded, in my immediate purpose, I have 
enabled you to realize one of the benefits which the plant- 
ing community of India and Ceylon have conferred upon 
. us. They have substituted for the- somewhat doubtful pro- 
■duct of China the absolutely pure Indian and Ceylon teas. 
You, have seen that the various stages of manufacture, 
which are' carried on under the most jealous supervision of 
the European staff of the factory, are conducted in such 
a way, by automatic and scrupulously clean machinery, as 
,to ensure that: the resulting product is free from all con- 
- tamination. I have not dwelt upon the more revolting aspects 
of the old Chinese .production of tea, but when I say that 
the Chinese shrub is a degenerate plant, weakened and 
: etiolated by centuries of penurious cultivation and exces- 
sive* croppings you, will realize that the Indian plant, coming 
:of a vigorous' stock, carefully cultivated and watched over 
by.. trained scientific . a is a far better type of plant, 

jyiel^ing a richer,; atron^^ tea, containing ; far more . of the 
essential elements than the China variety, further, the 
Chinese tea cultivation is of the nature of a peasant 
industry, carried on By small men, from whom the leaf, 
•.imperfectly withered and often damp, is collected to wait 
for such time as sufficient has been gathered to make it 
-wprth while; to proceed with thewarious processes — all per- 
formed by hand. it will thus be seen how great is the 
risk of .rotting, of over-fermentation, or fermentation ofi an 
•organic type;. Then,' when we look into past records, and 
-see the shameless adulteration, with willow and aloe leaves, 

. with mineral facing and other foreign substances, with spent 
tea-leaves, we shall see that the genuine British product, 

- with its guarantee of purity, is a real boon to mankind. 

^ The first, debt j. then,; the Empire owes to the planter 
ds that of gratitude.for an absolutely irreproachablo tea, 
which, like the ideal wife for an Imperial Csesar, fS iabove 
, suspicion. 
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THat’ the purity and value of this tea are appreciated 
is shown by the enormous and progressive consumption in 
all countries where tea is known and valued as a beverage. 
Take Great Britain. In 1866 the United Kingdom con- 
sumed 102,265,000 pounds of all kinds of tea. Of this 
only 4 per cent, was Indian. Each inhabitant of the 
British Isles consumed on an average 3*42 pounds. In 
1905 this consumption had increased to 6*03 pounds per 
head, or a total of 255,365,953 pounds. Of this total only 
10 per cent, was from China, 59 per cent, was from India, 
and 31 per cent, from Ceylon, where the conditions of 
manufacture are precisely similar to those obtaining in 
India. In 1907 the consumption had still further increased 
to 6*20 pounds per head. In 1908 there were imported 
into Great Britain 21,467,343' pounds of China tea, and 
[72,477,204 pounds of Indian, the latter being valued at 
^5>770j094‘ Of this total import a certain amount is 
re-exported, and a proportionately large amount remains in 
bond till required ; but the official figures show that during 
% 1908, 8,920,731 pounds of China tea and 157,441,204 
pounds of Indian were taken out of bond for home con- 
sumption. The figures for the “seasonal year,” from 
June I, 1908, to May 31, 1909, are even more remarkable. 
Purirtg that period the amount of Indian tea cleared fot* 
home consumption was 176,552,195 pounds, an increase of 
2 1, 000, boo pounds over the preceding period. This rate 
of increase has been practically maintained during the 
whole of 1909. The latest published figures show that 
during the calendar year 160,200,000 pounds of Indian tea 
have been takenf vdlat of bond, amounting to 57 per cent, of 
the total consumption in Great Britain. The average con- 
sumption per head of all -kinds of tea is now 6*29 pounds, 
and of Indian tea* 3*59 pounds. 

The- same tendencies are noticeable in Austrtilia, New 
Zealand, and Canada, so that the whole of the British 
Dominions beyond the seas have "shated in this expansion 
of the tea trade. This increase in the drinking of a sound, 
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pore tea has undoubtedly assisted in the promotion of 
habits of sobriety aiad temperance among all classes of the 
population. We may then add to the indebtedness of all 
of us to the planter some part at least of the diminution in 
drunkenness which has been so marked a feature of the 
past ten years. This tendency has undoubtedly been 
greatly assisted by the fact that while the production and 
Qonsumption of tea have enormously increased, the price 
has very greatly diminished. I do not want to weary yoU' 
with elaborate statistics on this head, but it will be well 
within the memories of many of us that a very common 
price for an ordinary tea was -23. 6 d. to 3 s. a pound, whilst 
now a sound tea can be obtained for is. 8 d.^. and there are 
even philanthropists, disguised as tea-dealers, who offer the 
“very best” tea at is. 4 d. per pound. I- am not in a 
position to pronounce, upon the merits of this particular 
brand, but that, such, a statement should be widely adver- 
tised and not ho scouted by the public as a flagrant im- 
possibility sho’Ws the remarkable' way in which India’s 
efforts, to provide a sound beverage^ ^t a low j>rice have 
met with success. This is true, even if such low-priced 
teas contain only a very small percentage of real Indian 
tea, since it is the rapid advance in every method of pro- 
duction, transport, and distribution of tea, due to the 
sagacity and enterprise of those who make and handle 
Indian tea, which has rendered possible this cutting of 
price, The benefit to the poor sempstress, the over- 
worked typist, the harassed school-teacher, the busy 
thinker, of this ready accessibility of a pure, fragrant, and 
refreshing drink cannot well be over-estimated. : 

Leaving, now, the inhabitants of these isles and the 
people of our own race, let us see what Indian tea has done 
for the vast dependency where- it is grown.. We have seen 
the transformation which the introduction of the tea in- 
dustry has wrought in the jungles of Assam-. But we^muMJ 
go farther, and trace the effect on those remote vill$g^a, ©f 
Bengal and Chota Nagpore,, from which the ; 
for Assam is so largely recruited ; or we must go to. the 
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parched places of the sun-scorched Madras Presidency, and 
watch the stream of emigrant coolies going to the promised 
land of Lanka, Ceylon, that gem of the Eastern seas, thence 
to return in the fulness of time, laden with rupees,, a£id 
tinkling with feminine ornaments, to be the envy of their 
villages for evermore. . In plain prose, the tea industry has 
done a very great deal to mitigate the pressure of the terrible 
population question in India. It has provided work, under 
pleasant and equitable conditions, rigorously enforced by 
the law. It has enabled the thrifty peasant of the plains 
to provide for old age, to invest in land, to accumulate 
savings sufficient to place his family altogether beyond the 
reach of want. 

Before this Association, a competent witness, brought up 
in the straitest sect of the Secretariat, ! testified : " Personal 
experience has convinced me that, the planters are most 
valuable auxiliaries- of the Administration, are just and 
kindly employers of labour, and that their interests are in- 
timately bound up with the welfare of our British and our 
British- Indian fellow-subjects. ... Of all men in the world, 
the planter is the last to deal harshly with labourers, who are . 
shy of approach, difficult to retain,; and by no means the 
helpless and servile herd which they are, from ignorance or 
iiiteiest, too often represented to. be. The tea-garden coolie 
fehow^. very well how many beans make four, and, realizing 
that he can get good wages and good treatment, will not 
remain in the service of an unjust or violent emplt>3^er„ 
whose garden becomes boycotted all over the countryside.” 

The Indian Census Report, dated 1903, says of imml^ 
grants into Assam : “^Tkey prosper greatly in their hew 
home, and many of them settle there for good. Tea is. the 
, one industry in which capital is invested, and although oner 
eighth of the popuiatioti are foreigners, the insdigeiw® us: cartes v 
have shared in the- prosperity which: the district owes: tovat 
number of well-mahaged tea-gardens, t0< whiidh ruined culti- 
vators and landless labourers; from . the C^|fal Provincea- 
proceed in order to^ settle down and prosper in Assam. Oh. 
the expiry of their agreements; Ikrge nnmhera either, stay: ’ 
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on as garden coolies or settle down as cultivators, herdsmen, 
or traders, while of those who return home many eventually 
find their way back to Assam, where* in 1900, they held 
90,000 acres directly under Government, besides a large 
area held by their sub-tenants.” 

Another impartial witness says : “ They are largely 
recruited from congested districts, clothed, fed, and brought 
comfortably to the gardens, where they are paid double the 
wage they received at home, housed comfortably, medical 
attendance and comforts provided, and, as I have witnessed 
in numerous gardens in Assam, the Himalayas, Dehra 
Doon, such comfortable, well-fed, lightly- worked, healthy, 
merry, working people I have not seen anywhere else in 
the world. Their working hours are about two-thirds of 
those exacted by Indian mill-owners in Bombay with night 
work and electric light. In fact, though not perfect, the 
industrial system is very near perfection. When rice 
reaches a certain price, the law compels the employers to 
provide food or compensation. Light task-work enables 
them to save money and encourages industry* and afield 
of tea-pickers is bright with the tinkling silver ornaments 
which the women wear in profusion.” 

But this is not all. Apart from these direct benefits, 
the expenditure of capital on the tea-estates has been con- 
siderable. A competent authority has estimated the capital 
sunk in the various, tea - estates at some forty millions 
sterling. All of this vast sum has been deposited in one 
form or other” in India , to fructify in various ways. The 
estates spend annually some four and three-quarter millions 
sterling in India; nay, more, the gardens in the plains 
spend an average of 7s. per acre or 6s. per coolie in 
providing medical assistance for their workers. The corre- 
sponding figures; for hill gardens are 2s. per acre and 2s. 4d, 
per coolie — a striking, tribute to the climatic difference. 
This would mean that tea companies in India spend every 
year about 170,000 on the maintenance of health among 
their workers.. In other words, every pound of tea pro- 
duced in India means, 4|d. spenfedn the country, of Vhich; 
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■Jrd. is medical expenditure. These figures should, I think, 
furnish, food for reflection to those who proclaim against 
all fact and reason, that India’s use of British capital 
is a drain on the life-blood of the dependency. 

The development of communications in various parts of 
the Indian Empire has owed much to the impetus given by 
the requirements of the tea industry. The industry has 
enhanced the prosperity of great ports, particularly Calcutta 
and Chittagong. It has relieved the burden of the Indian 
taxpayer, as well as of his fellow-sufferer in Great Britain. 

The planter is himself, as a man, a valuable asset of the 
Empire. He forms in districts, before his advent remote 
and destitute of European influence, the nucleus of a 
society which does much to promote and preserve the 
social amenities. With very rare exceptions he is a man of 
character, whose life upholds among the observant thousands 
of Indians the best traditions of the Sahib-logue. He is a 
sportsman and often a botanist, familiar with the flora and 
fauna of his district. He is ready, in a time of national 
stress and Imperial danger, to take his place in the foremost 
fighting line. The records of Lumsden’s Horse or the Ceylon 
contingents will long remain to testify to this patriotic 
readiness. In times of peace he gives up a great deal of his 
spare time to rendering himself efficient for the arduous 
duties which may devolve on him when the war-clouds lower. 

Has this country given any recognition of the great 
benefits it has received . from the tea industry? It has! 

It imposes a duty of 5d. per pound before it allows the tea 
to come into the country. This is equivalent in many cases 
to something between 50 and 90 per cent, ad valorem. On 
cocoa, largely produced in certain foreign possessions under 
conditions which have recently been the subject of severe 
comment, the impost is one penny per pound. Now, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, United States, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, and several of the smaller countries, allow tea in 
duty free. I have no desire to provoke a sterile discussion on 
"the economic bases of fiscal policy, but" I "fhmhlhese fa^^^^ 
are sufficient to show that the balance is due the planter. 
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THE WONDERS OF IRRIGATION IN THE 

PUNJAB. 

(The Council of the East India Association think it 
desirable to call particular attention to the really wonderful 
story of irrigation in the Punjab, as recently told by Sir 
James Wilson to the Royal Society of Arts.) 

In a country like the Punjab, where the air is usually 
very dry, and the temperature, though moderate in winter, 
goes up in summer to over 115° in the shade, the farmer’s 
chief difficulty is to get sufficient moisture for the germina- 
tion and maturing of his crops ; and where they are de- 
pendent only on the rainfall his vicissitudes are much 
greater than those experienced in more temperate climes ; 
for the rainfall is very variable both in amount and distri- 
bution. In all years the outturn varies greatly, however 
careful and industrious the farmer may be ; and in a year 
of widespread drought miles upon miles of fields ordinarily 
covered widh flourishing crops produce nothing, or next to 
hothihg, and whole tracts of couttiry are iplpnged into dire 
distress, sometimes verging on famine. Although last year 
was a fairly good year, it was reported that altogether 
5,000,000 acres, or one-sixth of the area sown, had failed 
to produce a fair crop. The best safeguard the peasant 
can have against the effects of drought is the provision of 
means of irrigation for his fields, and the two chief sources 
of irrigation are wells, which enable him to draw water 
from the underground supply, and canals which bring the 
water of the rivers on to the thirsty ground. Wells have 
been largely used from time immemorial, but their number 
has largely increased since annexation, and there are now 
nearly 300,000 wells in use for, purposes of irrigation, re- 
presenting an expenditure by the landowners themselves of 
over ^5,000,000 sterling. In the dry year 1907-08 4,000,000 
iStcres of crops were irrigated fcom wells. _ , ; , . . 
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The development of canals has been still more wonderful, 
thanks to our engineers who have erected strong masonry 
weirs right across the beds of the mighty rivers which 
bring the melted snows down from the Himalaya mountains 
and flow across the plain on their way to join the Indus and 
the sea ; so that they can divert any portion of their floods 
at will into great canals and convey the water on to the 
level country lower down where it is distributed by an 
elaborate network of channels to every field as required. 
The total length of main canal exceeds 2,600 miles, and the 
length of distributing channels is over 9,000 miles ; and in 
the year 1907-08, when the unprotected crops were wither- 
ing from want of rain, the canals of the Province irrigated 
no less than 6,000,000 acres, and enabled the cultivators 
to reap a satisfactory harvest over this area. Such large 
irrigation-works are not made for nothing. The eleven 
•most important canals cost the State ;^9,ooo,ooo sterling to 
make. Their gross revenue-— that is, the money charged 
the cultivators as the price of the precious water, amounted 
in 1907-08 to 350,000, and the net revenue, after de- 
fraying all annual charges except interest, amounted to 
;^870 ,ooo, or 10 per cent, on the capital cost ; and, as the 
State borrowed the money at an average of about 3|- per 
cent., ithese canals have proved a very profitable investment 
fer die Indian general taxpayer, as well as an immense 
^benefit to the thousands of peasants whose crops they have 
rendered secure. The engineers have not yet nearly come 
to an end of their beneficent schemes. They are now oohr 
structing a set of three canals, which will draw water from 
the Jhelam and Chenab Rivers, and take it across the valley 
of the Ravi to irrigate hundreds of thousands of aeres:rK)W 
lying waste. This scheme will cost some ^5,000,090 
sterling, and will probably ultimately pay the State io pe^r 
oent. on its capital cost, besides adding enormoudy tdithe 
produce of the Rrovince and the prosperity of the agriQulr-r. 
toral population. _ : . , „ , 

The area under cultivation increased, yeryl rapidly; Ini's 
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mediately after annexation, when war and anarchy were 
succeeded by profound peace, and the soldiers beat their 
spears into pruning-hooks, or at least gave up the sword 
for the plough. Forty years ago the area under tillage 
was less than 20,000,000 acres, and of this only about 

7.000. 000 were protected by irrigation. Now the area 
under tillage is 28,000,000 acres, and of this area 

12.000. 000 acres are protected by irrigation from canals 
and wells, so that the crops are not only rendered much 
more secure against drought, but the produce has been 
immensely increased, both by the breaking up of 

8.000. 000 acres of land formerly waste, and by the irri- 
gating of 5,000,000 acres of land formerly unprotected; 
for the produce of an irrigated area is on the average 
double that of an unirrigated area. There has also been a 
marked improvement in the methods of cultivation, and the 
gross agricultural produce of the Punjab must altogether be 
at least 50 per cent, more than it was forty years ago, and 
double what it was at annexation ; and owing to the great 
extension of irrigation it is much more secure than it was, 
:and';;.;'rM'es fes's^' Trom yeari'.-.tO: ,year^.' although ' numerous 
peasants, and espeeially those whose holdings are out of reach 
of irrigation, are still liable to great vicissitudes of season. 

The principal crops grown are wheat, millets, pulses, 
cotton, maize, barley, oil-seeds, sugar-cane and rice, and of 
these much the most important is wheat, which covers 

8,000,000 of the 29,000,000 acres sown. About half the 
wheat is irrigated, but most of it is grown without manure. 
There are many fields which produce their 30 or 40 bushels 
per acre, but very large areas give a very poor outturn, and 
the average production of wheat for the Province is only 
13 bushels per acre, whereas in the United States of 
America the average is 16 bushels, in France 20 bushels, 
in Canada 22 bushels, and in Great Britain, with its welF 
manured land, about 32 bushels per acre. There is: twice 
as much wheat annually grown in the Punjab as there is in 
the United: Kingdom. 
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When people in the Punjab present an address of welcome 
to a higfh official or deliver a speech on the blessings of 
British rule (which they take every opportunity to do), 
they usually begin by praising the impartial administration 
of justice and the arrangements made for the maintenance 
of order, which, as they put it, enable the goat to drink 
without fear at the same watering-place as the tiger, and 
go on to express admiration and gratitude for the vast 
improvement in the means of communication, railways, 
roads, post-offices and telegraphs. Of all these, the one 
that comes most home to the villager is the post-office, 
the development of which has been extraordinary and 
its management most progressive and successful. Every 
villager in the Punjab now finds a post-office within com- 
paratively easy reach, from which he can, with perfect 
confidence, send a letter for j-d., or a post-card for |-d., 
nearly 2,000 miles across the length and breadth of India, 
and from which he can get money sent him, at a small 
charge, by relations or friends either in India itself or from 
the farthest ends of the earth. You can understand what 
a convenience and what an education the post-office is to 
the villager who can recollect the time when it was hardly 
possible for him to send or receive a letter or a money- 
order. Similarly the telegraph systent has in recent years 
been rapidly extended, and there is now hardly a town of 
any importance that is not connected by telegraph with the 
rest of the world. Sixty years ago there were no railways 
in the Punjab and no good roads. Traffic had often to find 
its way across the fields, through deep mud or soft dust, as 
best it could. The first railway was commenced just fifty 
years ago, and now the great North-Western Railway 
system, constructed and managed by the State, extends 
its branches all over the Province, and, along with several 
smaller railways owned by private companies, collects the 
surplus produce for conveyance down the Indus to Karachi 
for export to Europe, or south-eastwards towards Calcutta 
and Bombay, and brings in from outside the Province article3 
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Tequired for consumption. This North-Western Railway, 
which partly lies in the adjoining Province of Sind, cos^t 
the State ;i^40.ooo,ooo sterling, and its gross earnings last 
year were ^4,250,000. It carried 40,000,000 passengers, 
and 8,500,000 tons weight of goods. It took third-class 
passengers five miles for a penny, and ordinary goods at 
n rate below a halfpenny per ton per mile. Good roads 
are maintained by the Government between all the principal 
•towns and the roads leading to villages have been much 
improved. Trade has thus been greatly facilitated even 
in the farthest corners of the Province, and has increased 
enormously in bulk and value. On the average of the 
three years ending 1907 the annual exports from the 
Punjab amounted to 40,000,000 cwt., valued at £ r 5,000,000, 
and the imports to 25,000,000 cwt., of about the same 
value. The exports are chiefly wheat, oilseed, cotton 
and other agricultural produce, and the imports cotton 
piece-goods, sugar and metals. Besides these goods, 
<there was a net import of treasure, principally silver coin 
and''' 'builGh,'"'el' the' value of ;^^boO,ooo' sterling in the 
three years during ^#hioh the people of the Punjab must 
have added that amount of gold and silver to their hoards 
and ornaments. 

This great improvement of communications, which is 
'Still steadily proceeding year by year, has not only con- 
tributed immensely to the general convenience of the 
Punjab villagers all over the Province, but has tended to 
equalize prices by facilitating the flow of all commodities 
from where they are plentiful and cheap to where they are 
scarce and dear, to make imported articles . cheapor and 
to enable the villager to get a better price for his surplus 
produce — and this tendency has been even imore marked 
In the outlying villages than in the- towns. Forty or fifty 
years ago, when authentic news was difficult to get, and 
the carriage of bulky goods was very costly, it waS not 
uncommon to find grain seMing in^otw part of the. ooumtry, 
where the harvests haid. been good, ;ait half the prkbl that 
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would willingly be paid for it two or three hundred miles 
away, where there had been a drought, the crops had failed 
and the people were starving. Now news of any important 
change of prices is at once sent over the country by telegram 
or letter, produce is rapidly bought up where it is plentiful, 
and sent by railway to places where it is scarce, and prices 
at both places soon attain a position of equilibrium, witli 
a difference between them little greater than the cost of 
carrying. The working of this system, and especially of 
the railways, is invaluable for the prevention of famine 
conditions. An instance of this occurred in 1908, when 
there was a very severe and widespread failure of the 
crops owing to drought in the United Provinces, while at 
the same time there had been a fair crop in the canal- 
irrigated fields of the Punjab proper. At once traders set 
to work to bring about an equilibrium of prices. The 
surplus of the Punjab, instead of, as usual, finding its way 
through Karachi to Europe, was immediately diverted to 
the United Provinces, and poured into every railway station 
in the distressed tract, keeping down prices there and staving 
off famine conditions. Had it not been for the railways it 
would have been impossible to get enough food into the 
famine-stricken area in time to save the people, prices 
would have gone up enormously, and thousands would 
probably have died of starvation. Meanwhile, the peasaynts 
on the Punjab canals would have found it impossible to sell 
their surplus grain except at excessively low prices. s 

In ordinary years there is a steady stream of produce 
down the Indus Valley to Karachi, and from there by sea 
to other countries ; and prices in almost every village in the 
Punjab are determined from day to day, not only, by the 
condition of the crops and the local demand, but by the 
course of prices in the great markets of the world. Several 
large exporting firms have agents in all, the large towns of 
the Punjab, who are in constant- telegraphic communication 
with their principals, and through them with Europe and 
America. If prices of agricultural produce go up in London, 
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Liverpool or Chicago, these agents within a few hours 
receive instructions to offer better prices in the Punjab 
markets for export, the price in the market goes up at 
once in response, and the news soon spreads to the smaller 
towns and villages and causes a corresponding rise of prices 
there. A striking instance of this was seen during the 
attempted corner in wheat in Chicago some years ago. 
There was nothing in India itself to cause any marked 
change in prices. ^ But as day after day the price of wheat 
rose in Chicago, it went on rising in every Punjab town 
and village until it reached something like famine rates ; 
then, when the Chicago corner collapsed, down went prices 
all over the Punjab, and reached their former level in a few 
days. For some weeks every working man in the Punjab 
paid much more than usual for his daily food, for no other 
reason than that a corn-dealer in Chicago thought he saw 
a chance of making a colossal fortune 1 

In consequence of this improvement of communications, 
the price of agricultural produce in the villages has not only 
become more equable and more stable, but has risen in 
a marked degree. In the great Amritsar market it is now 
on the average 40 per cent, higher than it was thirty -five 
years ago, and the rise is higher still in the distant villages, 
which were formerly out of reach of a railway. As at the 
same time the cost of imported articles has fallen owing to 
the cheapening of the means of transport, it may safely be 
said that in the average Punjab village the produce of an 
average acre of land will now fetch quite double the amount 
of such things as cotton-cloth, metals, mineral oil, or imported 
articles of use or ornament that it did thirty or forty years 
ago. Salt, too, one of the daily articles of consumption, 
bas greatly fallen in price owing to reduction of taxation, 
and the average Punjab villager can now buy three pounds 
weight for a penny which would only have purchased half 
that amount ten years ago. 

AprilyX^io, 



THE COBDENITE VIEW OF THE “DRAIN/^ 
AND THE INDIAN FISCAL PROBLEM* 

By Sir Roper Lethbridge, k.c.i.e. 

The Government of Bombay appear to have taken a new 
departure in the way of political propaganda — and one that 
seems rather to conflict with the austere views of the 
Secretary of State on this subject. They appear to have 
brought out last year from England to Bombay — pre- 
sumably at the expense of the Indian taxpayers — a somewhat 
extreme Radical lecturer, whose mission was the threefold 
one of (i) proving out of the textbooks of Political Economy 
the fallacy of the doctrines of Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji and 
Sir Henry Cotton on the famous question of the “ Drain 
(2) proving in the same way the futility of Indian Pro- 
tectionism ; and (3) proving on general grounds that 
Imperial Preference, as a fiscal policy, would be good for 
India, but bad for England. 

With regard to this last point, it is difficult to understand 
what object any Indian Government can have in obtaining 
instruction from London for its students, to prove to them 
that a fiscal policy that is supported by one Party in English 
politics, and opposed by the other, is good for India, but 
bad for England. 

Further, it might have been supposed that the learned 
Professors of the Bombay Education Department who 
lecture on these subjects in the Elphinstone College in 
Bombay and the Deccan College in Poona — not to mention 
such men as Professor Kale of the Fergusson Aided 

* “ India and the Tariff Problem,” by H. B. Lees Smith, M.A., Professor 
of Public Administration in the University of Bristol; Lecturer to the 
London School of Economics and Political Science ; Assistant- Editor of 
the Economic Journal \ Chairman of Executive Committee of Ruskin 
College, Oxford. London : Constable and Co., Ltd. 
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College, and the other lecturers in the Aided Colleges 
of the Bombay Presidency — might have been able ade- 
quately to deal with the scientific side of the important 
economic questions confided by the Government of Bombay 
to the exposition of a visitor from London. And it may 
fairly be doubted whether the Bombay Government was 
altogether justified in calling in, for the exposition of the 
political side of those questions, so extreme a partisan as 
Mr. H. B. Lees Smith, who has subsequently been returned 
as the Radical and Free Trade M.P. for Northampton. 

But however this may be, it may be admitted that there 
is some advantage in having before the world an authori- 
tative expression of the Cobdenite views on the Indian 
Fiscal question, from the standpoint of one who speaks not 
only as a Radical politician, but also as a political economist. 
During the course of Mr. Lees Smith’s candidature at 
Northampton he published a little brochure under the title 
of “ India and the Tariff Problem.” From the economic 
point of view it is somewhat nebulous and selFcontradictory 
-^nd that^ W^^^ the verdict on its arguments 

by every trained economist who studies theni, Whether he 
be a Cobdenite or a Tariff Refornier. For, as I shall 
endeavour presently to show, its conclusions on important 
points are in defiance of the premises on which they 
are founded. The preface, however, tells us that “ this 
essay is based upon a series of lectures delivered for 
the Government of Bombay.” And we learn from the title- 
page that the author is “ Professor of Public Administra- 
tion in the University of Bristol, Lecturer) to the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, Assistant- 
Editor of the Economic Journaly Chairman of Executive 
Committee of Ruskin College, Oxford.” It is also stated 
that Mr. Smith’s proofs have been revised by Mr. Edwin 
Canaan of Balliol College, Oxford, the eminent Professor 
of Political Economy in. the University of London ; and 
tliat the General' Editor of the series of monognaphs 
in which Mr, Smith’s' , essay '.appears is,^ the^ .flpn? 
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Pember Retves^ the Director of the London School of 
Economics. As the ex-Directors of that school are men 
of sufch *great economic distinction as Mr. Hewins and 
Mr. Mackinder, M.P., it is obvious that Mr. Lees Smith 
speaks with much authority — which makes it all the more to 
he regretted that, in dealing with the Indian Tariff Problem, 
he has allowed his Cobdenite prejudices, and the exigencies 
of his position as a Radical candidate, to confuse and 
stultify his arguments. 

In his Government lectures at Bombay, Mr. Lees Smith 
has fully stated the case in regard to the question of the 
Drain ” of wealth from India to England, on which the 
chief writers have hitherto been Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji, 
Mr. Keir Hardie, and others connected with the Indian 
National Congress Party. Speaking at the Byramjee Jee- 
jeebhoy Institute in January of last year, he took the line 
of argument followed in the well-known “Pamphlet, 
No. I ” of the East India Association, entitled, “ The 
Truth about, the Drain,” Mr. Smith said : 

“He could scarcely believe his ears when he arrived 
in this country [India] and found that the people were 
being told by their politicians that, because India’s^ 
exports exceeded her imports, she was on the road 
to ruin. Their exports exceeded their imports by 
20 to 30 millions. That sum went out of the country. 
One^third of it represented interest on capital,, the, 
profits of merchants, salaries of employes, and payment 
for goods sent into the country. Did they wish to 
dispense with British machinery, did they wish Englishr 
men to keep out of the country, did they wish to have 
nothing more to do with English capital ? Or did 
they wish to receive all those goods, and services with- 
out paying for them ? If they answered these questions 
in the negative,, what justification had they for describ- 
ing the process of paying for them ‘ bleeding? There? 
was only one section of the community who could 
logically use the argument of ‘bleeding,’ and that was 
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the section which thought that the country would be 
better off if every Englishman left it, if every machine 
from abroad were thrown into the sea, and if all the 
railways were destroyed, and you were to return to a 
position in which you were absolutely independent of 
the English Government and of English services. If 
they held those opinions, they could logically call the 
process of payment ‘ bleeding/ But if they did not, it 
was a term which was misleading and ungenerous.” 

Now herein, Mr. Lees Smith seems to be far more 
reasonable than Sir Henry Cotton and his friends, and it 
will be interesting to see what reply Mr. Cotton’s paper 
India, that voices the views of the Indian Congress Party, 
and of the English M.P.’s like Mr. Keir Hardie and the 
other disciples of Sir Henry Cotton, will offer to Mr. Lees 
Smith’s very direct and outspoken criticism of their opinions 
about the Drain.” For it will be remembered that the 
one excuse that has hitherto been made by Mr. Dadabhoy 
Naoroji and his Pariiaraentary colleagues for the incon- 
sistency of their political conduct, in being extreme 
Cobdenites in England and extreme Protectionists in India, 
has been the “Drain!” Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji, when 
speaking in favour of Indian Protection against British 
goods at the Calcutta National Congress of 1906, distinctly 
stated that he advocated Indian Protection, in spite of the 
fact that he had been a member of the Council of the 
Cobden Club for over twenty years, because of what he 
called this “economic muddle” — and he was speaking as 
the representative of Sir Henry Cotton, Sir Charles 
Schwann, and the other membets of the British Parlia- 
mentary Committee. 

It will be seen that Mr. Lees Smith, M.P., in the para- 
graph I have quoted from his lecture at the Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy Institute, clearly lays it down that no one who 
is loyal to the British Raj and to the English connection 
with India, can logically complain of the “drain” as-^he,uses^ 
the phrase that has been much favourfed by Sif llen^^ 
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Cotton’s friends — “bleeding India.” Now, when this 
sentiment of Mr. Lees Smith is put forward by Liberals 
like Lord Morley, or Mr. J. D. Rees, or the author of the 
East India Association’s pamphlet, Sir Henry Cotton’s 
friends, both in the pages of India and elsewhere, seem 
inclined to throw doubts on the quality of their Liberalism. 
But here we have in Mr. Lees Smith not only a Radical 
and a Cobdenite, but one who speaks with all the authority 
-derived from the various sources I have indicated. It is 
true that he has only apparently been a few weeks in India. 
But in that respect he stands on the same footing with 
Mr. Keir Hardie, Dr. Rutherford, and the other apostles 
of the. “Drain” theory which he attacks. His political 
and economic training has probably been superior to 
theirs. And anyhow, his position as Radical M.P. for 
Northampton, and as a lecturer in the London School of 
Economics, certainly entitles him to be reckoned with by 
the editor of India and the gentlemen associated with the 
Congress Party. 

The same considerations entitle Mr. Lees Smith’s little 
book on “India and the Tariff Problem” to be treated 
respectfully in the pages of this Review.. But I am bound to 
say that it is simply amazing that a gentleman,, writing 
with those credentials, and on such a subject, should show 
himself to be absolutely unacquainted with even the mere 
elements of the economic theory of Imperial Preference. 
A Cobdenite economist is quite justified in opposing Im- 
perial Preference, for it runs counter to his most cherished 
economical principles founded on the copybook headings 
of his early youth, such as “Fight Hostile Tariffs with 
Free Imports!” and “No Taxation except for Revenue !” 
But he is not justified in misrepresenting the fundamental 
article of the Preferential creed. That is. what Mr. Lees 
Smith does in wellnigh every page of his booklet. 

For throughout his booklet, Mr. Lees Smith is evidently 
labouring under the delusion that Imperial Preference 
means the imposition by England of Protective iruport- 
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duties against the products of India and of the other 
sister-States of the British Empire, as well as against the 
products of foreign countries — a fiscal system that would 
obviously, in mere justice, involve the right of India to 
impose similarly Protective import-duties against the 
products of the United Kingdom. But every trained 
economist and politician knows, or ought to know, that 
such a fiscal system would be in direct and flagrant opposi- 
tion to the elementary principles of Imperial Preference. 
Mr. Balfour has laid it down authoritatively that the 
characteristic or keynote of Imperial Preference is “ P^reer 
Trade” — these very words he has repeated more than 
once — between the sister-States of the Empire. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in his famous letter to Sir M. M. Bhow- 
naggree of November 3, 1903, declared that Imperial 
Preference between England and India would at once 
involve the free or preferential admission to the British 
market of all Indian products. At the Imperial Con- 
ference, the Premier of the Cape Colony, speaking in the 
presence of, and avowedly on behalf of, all the Other 
advocates of Imperial Preference at that memorable 
gathering, used these remarkable and decisive words : 

'' Our idea is, as Sir Joseph Ward said just now, 
that having Preferential trade throughout the Empire 
(which is ultimately an ideal, but not practically so at 
present) might lead to Free Trade within the Empire ; 
and then, as Mr. Deakin said, the enormous factor of 
the whole British Empire being Free Trade could 
compel modifications of the fiscal attitude of the rest 
of the world, and practically compel Free Trade 
throughout the world, and the recognition of indi- 
vidual effort everywhere : that is the general idea. 
That being our idea of what Preference may lead to, 
it is natural that we should do our utmost to influence 
the Imperial Government to see eye to eye with us on 
this subject. Already all the Coloiiies see eye to eye 
'' ”• '' ■•with ''e 4 ch'''bther.‘” 
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All these authoritative statements -of the policy of 
Imperial Preference have long been before the public, 
and certainly ought to have been studied by any serious 
economist and' politician, whether a Cobdenite or a Tariff 
Reformer, before writing a booklet on the subject for 
the guidance of others. 

A succinct statement of the application of these general 
principles to the particular conditions of the trade between 
India and England was published in the January number 
of this Review, It will be useful for me to quote that 
statement in this place, to show how grossly Mr. Lees 
Smith ignores or misrepresents the most elementary 
notions of Imperial Preference in regard to the problem he 
professes to investigate. It runs as follows : 

1, Imperial Preference proposes to abolish, so far as 
revenue considerations will permit, the existing import 
duty of 3^ per cent, that is levied in Indian ports on 
all Lancashire cotton goods. Will that injure Lanca- 
shire trade, or will it benefit it? Will it injure the 
Indian consumers, who will get their clothing cheaper, 
or will it benefit them ? Will it increase Indian 
consumption, or will it diminish it ? 

2. Imperial Preference proposes passu with the 
abolition or mitigation of these import duties on 
Lancashire cotton goods, to abolish or mitigate the 
countervailing excise duty of 3-| per cent, now levied 
on the competing products of Indian cotton mills. 
This is only fair, and will still maintain the equality of 
treatment of English and Indian goods. As this 
excise duty, which is not levied in any colony, nor in 
any other country in the world, is hated by the 
Indians, its abolition will, do much to soothe that 
Indian jealousy .which now finds Vent in ' Smadmhi 
vows (to use no imported goods) among the 
“ moderate ” Indians, and in violent “ boycotting " 
{the coercion of native traders to present their 
selling Lancashire goods), among the V Extremists.^’ 
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Will this abolition or mitigation, this pacifying 
measure of equity, be likely to benefit or to injure 
Lancashire trade in India ? 

3. Imperial Preference proposes to retain (for 
revenue purposes, and to safeguard the Indian and 
Lancashire trade) the existing import duties on 
German, American, and other foreign goods pro- 
duced outside the British Empire. We shall not tax 
the foreigners so heavily as they tax us, and they have 
no right to complain of any friendly domestic arrange- 
ments we may choose to make with our own fellow- 
subjects. Will these Indian taxes on the foreigners 
injure or benefit Lancashire trade with India, and 
I ndian trade with the world ? 

4. Imperial Preference proposes, in return for 
India’s abolition or reduction of her import duties on 
British manufactures, that England shall abolish or 
reduce her import duties on Indian tea, Indian 
tobacco, and so forth. Lancashire working men 
will get their; t:ea and their tobacpo at half the present 
prices, for in each case the duty exceeds the initial 
cost of the commodity. Will this injure or benefit 
Lancashire ? Will it injure or benefit the Indian 
producer ? 

Now, it may be admitted that Mr, Lees Smith, in the 
introductory chapters of his India and the Tariff Problem, 
shows that he had usefully and intelligently employed his 
time on the voyage to and from India in studying the 
present condition of Indian industries and commerce, as 
elucidated in the excellent Blue-books issued by the 
Government of India. Further, his advocacy of a Free 
Trade League for India, and his adverse criticism of 
Swadeshi and Indian Protectionism, though deeply tinged 
by his Cobdenite prejudices, are fair and temperate, and he 
is less scornful of the nascent, industries ” argument than 
the average Cobdenite. But his inadequate and ^faulty 
conception of the meaning of Imperial Preference 
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vitiates all the arguments of the two concluding chapters, 
which deal with this subject. 

In his Preface, Mr. Smith thus summarizes his con- 
clusions in regard to it : 

“ The last two chapters discuss the recent proposals 
for preferential tariffs with India. There is one 
question which can be treated more appropriately here 
than in the body of the essay. I have been asked by 
a number of the leaders of educated opinion in India 
to state clearly what I consider their attitude should 
be towards the proposals for preferential tariffs. I 
was informed that the reason that the Indian National 
Congress has pronounced no opinion on the subject 
was not that they failed to realize its importance, but 
that they were waiting for more light. My opinion 
on this point can be easily deduced from the last two 
chapters of this essay. By preferential tariffs Great 
Britain will lose heavily in her Indian markets. India, 
however, has little either to lose or gain from prefer- 
ences by themselves. Nevertheless, the proposals for 
preferences are of the highest importance to her. If 
they are ever adopted by the United Kingdom, they 
will undoubtedly be accompanied by a return to 
protection. India will then have a unique opportunity 
of gaming her fiscal freedom. Although I have not 
disguised my suspicions of the prevailing Protectionist 
sentiment of India, I wish to see her freely adopting 
the fiscal policy which she considers most for the good 
of her own people. India, of course, means for this 
purpose the Indian Government, acting, I sincerdy 
hope, in conjunction with the educated opinion of the 
country. My advice to the leaders of Indian opinions 
is simple. They should make it plain that jf a prefer- 
ential scheme is adopted they are willing that India 
should have a place in it .One fact, however, must 
stand out clearly. Should Great Britain adopt Protec- 
tion, she must honourably face the consequences of her 
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conversion, and allow to India the right to follow in 
her footsteps, if Indian administrators and thinker^ 
consider it to be for the country’s good.” 

In this oracular utterance, the hopeless confusion of 
thought that is evident, the airy disregard of all the 
arguments and conclusions that the author has himself put 
forward in the chapters referred to, and the strange ignoring 
of even the most elementary principles of political economy, 
are quite bewildering. The “ opinion ” that Mr. Lees Smith 
offers for the enlightenment of his Indian friends as to 
whether they should regard Imperial Preference as beneficial 
to their country, or injurious, is in itself satisfactory— Tor he 
distinctly advises them to accept Imperial Preference. 
He gives this advice to India,” and he adds : “ India, of 
course, means for this purpose the Indian Governrftent, 
acting, I sincerely hope, in conjunction with the educated 
opinion of the country.” That is, again, eminently reason- 
able and satisfactory. But the odd thing is that this solemn 
and serious advice is directly in the teetli of every one of 
Mr. Smith’s arguments in his Chapter V. on “Indian 
Protectionism.” And indeed, all the reasons thnt he gives 
for this advice are preposterous, as I shall endeavour briefly 
to show. 

' The first reason that he assigns for advising his Indian 
friends to accept Imperial Preference is his opinion that 
the adoption of a policy of Imperial Preference by the 
United Kingdom in regard to India “will undoubtedly be 
accompanied by a return to Protection” — and this, he 
thinks, will give India “ a unique opportunity of gaining 
her fiscal freedom.” Why } What “ Protection ” is he 
speaking of? Does he seriously mean to pretend that a 
“ Preference ” for Indian goods will, or can, be accompanied 
by “ Protection ’* against Indian goods ? Mr. Smith presum- 
ably understands the ordinary meaning of the English word 
“ Preference ” — ^does be regard it as compatible with hostile 
. “ Protection ”? The suggestion is ab'surd. An ecdhomist 
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of the Cobdenite school may, fairly and honestly, regard 
England’s “ Preference ” for Indian goods, and India’s 
“ Preference ” for English goods, as “Protection” against 
the foreigner — and if he takes up that position Tariff 
Reformers can amicably argue the point with him. But 
he cannot honestly say that England’s adoption of a 
“Preference” for Indian goods and “Protection” against 
foreign goods, will justify India in demanding her “ fiscal 
freedom,” in the sense in which Mr. Lees Smith uses 
the words. 

For elsewhere, in Chapter VI., Mr. Smith explains that 
he means, by India’s “ fiscal freedom,” freedom to impose 
Protective import-duties against British goods, as well as 
against foreign goods. But inasmuch as England, by the 
very fact of her adopting “ Preference ” between herself 
and India, abjures for herself any right of imposing Protective 
duties against Indian goods — a right which would be incom- 
patible with Mr. Balfour’s postulate of “ Freer Trade,” and 
is indeed the very negation of Imperial Preference-— how, 
in the name of common sense, can Mr. Smith allege that 
the adoption by England of such a policy of mutual prefer- 
ences between herself and India would justify India in 
adopting a policy of Protection against England ? 

That I am not wronging Mr. Smith when I attribute to 
him these notions, so strange in a gentleman occupying the 
post of a lecturer to the London School of Economics^ can 
be proved by numerous quotations from his booklet op 
“ India and the Tariff Problem.” I need only give onq, 
which occurs; at pp. 100, loi, 102. Speaking of the 
attitude of the Imperial Parliament in forcing India to 
adopt the “Free Trade” Policy — I prefer to call it 
Cobdenism, merely because “ Free Trade ” is an ambigupus 
and meaningless expression— -in defiance of the deep-seated 
convictions of every Indian, Mr. Lees Smith, wfites af 
follows: ’ • V 

This attitude was* pe:rfectly justifiable 4 s 1004 
Great Britain herself upheld Free Trader . §nt wh^twill 
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her position be if she herself abandons it ? British states- 
men will be faced by two alternatives. It is possible 
for them to assert unashamedly that India is merely 
a ‘plantation/ whose good must be sacrificed to the 
interests of British capital. They can acknowledge 
that their arguments and pledges in the past were 
mere hypocrisy, which, having served their purpose, 
can now be abandoned. This alternative is, of course, 
inconceivable. The only other is to grant India her 
fiscal freedom, and to allow her to erect a Protective 
tariff. There can be no doubt whether the balance 
lies on the side of loss or gain. The very fact that 
Great Britain holds such a predominant position in the 
Indian market now turns against her. As only one- 
fourth of the imports of India comes from foreign 
nations, an Indian tariff must from the nature of the 
conditions strike chiefly at British goods. Taking the 
imports from each country as a rough measure of its 
loss, the datnage inflicted upon Great Britain will be 
more than twelve times as great as upon any other 
nation, and from twdce to three times as great as upon 
all other nations put together,” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Lees Smith does not teach 
the students of the London School of Economics such 
political science as is disclosed in this amazing paragraph. 

For what does he here tell us? He is speaking, it will 
be observed, of the possibility of Great Britain adopting 
the policy of Imperial Preference in lieu of our existing 
fiscal policy, commonly called “ Free Trade ” ; and he afifects 
to be discussing, from the strict economical point of Hew, 
what will be the fiscal position of India under the new 
system. He has the surprising audacity, speaking as a 
lecturer on economics, to tell us definitely that there are 
only “ two alternatives ” by which British statesmen will 
be confronted — (i) the one alternative being to “sacrifice 
India to the interests of British capital/’ whatever that may 
mean; and (2) the other alternative being “ to grant: ! ndia her 
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fiscal freedom, and to allow her to erect a Protective tariff” ; 
and “ an Indian tariff must from the nature of the conditions 
strike chiefly at British goods.” 

Now, I venture very respectfully to suggest that if 
Mr. Lees Smith were to submit these propositions to the 
youngest students in the most elementary class in the 
London School of Economics, they would probably be able 
to detect the absurdities in them. 

In the first place, they would point out to him that there 
are obviously other alternatives than the two bogeys he 
has dressed up. And one, at any rate, of these other alter- 
natives is, that after reasonable negotiations between the 
Imperial Government and the Government of the Indian 
Viceroy — the negotiations that are postulated as the neces- 
sary preliminary to the ofiicial adoption of any scheme of 
Imperial Preference — an arrangement might be arrived at, 
satisfactory to both the high contracting parties, by which 
Free Trade (so far as mutual convenience might dictate, 
and as revenue considerations might allow) would be estab- 
lished between the United Kingdom and India, with a fair 
amount of Protection, common to both British and Indian 
goods, against the products of foreign countries. Such an 
alternative probably never occurred to Mr, Lees Smith, 
because it violates the copybook economics of “ Free Trade.” 
Neyertheless, it is the alternative offered by Imperial Prefer- 
ence ; and Mr. Smith's young students might remind him 
that he affects to be considering what will happen when 
Cobdenism shall be superseded by Imperial Preference in 
the fiscal system of the Empire. 

In the second place, Mr. Smith’s young students would 
ask him what becomes of his declaration ex cathedrA that 
“ an Indian Tariff must from the nature of the conditions 
strike chiefly at British goods” when, under the Tariff 
system which he affects to be discussing, the Indian 
Government has already agreed with the British Govern- 
ment, in consideration of reciprocal benefits, that all British 
goods shall be on the free or “ preferred ” lists of the 
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Indian Tariff? For instance — under “Free Trade,” 
Lancashire cotton-goods pay 3I per cent, import-duty, just 
like Japanese or German cotton-goods, and Indian cotton- 
goods pay 3-J per cent, excise duty — whereas, under 
Imperial Preference, both British and Indian goods would 
be on the free or preferred lists, while the necessary 
revenue would be obtained from import duties on Japanese 
hosiery, Swedish and Austrian and Japanese matches, 
Austrian and German glass-ware, and the numerous 
“ dumped ” commodities that riow flood the Indian market 
to the detriment alike of British and of Indian industries. 

And in the third place, Mr. Lees Smith’s young students 
would ask him how — if he really and sincerely believes that 
Imperial Preference will mean increased Indian import 
duties on British goods — he, as M.P. for Northampton, 
can conscientiously recommend his Indian friends to adopt 
that policy ? I have quoted the words of that recommenda- 
tion from Mr. Smith’s preface. Now, one of the staple 
industries of Ndrthampton is the boot and shoe industry, 
and other manufactures of Teatdber^ “Free 

Trade” imposes an import duty of 5 per cent, on all such 
goods— and there is no countervailing excise, though the 
boot factories of Cawnpore are famous. Mr. Smith is fully 
aware of the danger of Indian competition with this British 
industry, though (like all Cobdenites) he seems quite blind 
to the more dangerous competition of the foreigner. Of 
the tanning industry he says (p. 34) : 

“These should be among the most flourishing pf 
Indian industries, ' for their natural advantages are 
unusual. India produces quantities of rawhides and 
skins. The skins are of the best quality, but the 
proportion of first class hides is not so great. Her 
supply of the other necessary materials— ac^ia pods^ 
bark, outch, Indian J umach, tanner’s cassia, mangroves, 

' ; I and, myrabolarns— is also excellent^ Yet ,het fexpo^ts 
, ..i...' tanped ’ , hides, and slkins-, arp, smsJI ■" 
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stationary, whil6, on the other hand, those of rawhides 
and skins are great, and have more than doubled in 
the last nine years. The explanation is to be found 
in the notorious crudity of the methods of tanning.” 

And he adds, at page 36 : 

A considerable internal demand is growing up for 
cheap machine-made boots and shoes, but it is met by 
an increase of imports. The factory system is still in 
its infancy. Even the factories which exist are largely 
dependent on the support of the military and other 
government departments. Cawnpore is the head- 
quarters of the modern manufacture of boots and 
shoes, saddlery, trunks, and military equipment. On 
the other hand, there are immense local manufactures 
of boots and shoes under the older system. Almost 
every village has its shoemaker, while in the larger 
towns the trade occupies entire streets.” 

The enormous possibilities of such an industry as this 
to supply the rapidly-growing needs of a population of 
300,000,000, that is learning to need foot-wear even among 
its lower classes, are obvious. Under our existing fiscal 
system, and equally under the system of universal Protec- 
tion which Mr, Lees Smith recommends to his Indian 
friendSi the foreigner, being protected in his own market, 
and aided by subsidies on shipping and so forth, will 
gradually acquire all that portion of the trade that cannot 
conveniently be supplied on the spot. But under a system 
of Imperial Preference as advocated by Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain, it would be supplied in ever-increasing 
volume by Northampton and other British manufacturing 
centres. 

* Mr. Lees Smith’s advice to his Indian friends, and to thq 
Indian Government, in regard to the Indian fiscal problem, 
simply amounts to this : “ In the interests of India you 
should accept Imperial Preference, because (in my opinion) 
it will enable you. to obtain universal Protection— Protection 
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against British goods as well as against foreign goods/' 
The quotations I have given from his book show that 
this is his meaning. And yet, in his Chapter V. on Indian 
Protectionism, he says : “ Protection can only be effective 
in so far as it raises prices" (p. 62). The doctrine that 
Protection gives employment “is of course recognized as a 
fallacy by all instructed opinion” (p. 63). “Protection 
tends to sap the vitality of industry” (p. 66). “Con- 
servatism is the fundamental weakness of the trade of 
India; if it can be overcome her industries will develop 
without any protective tariff quite as fast as is healthy in 
the present unprepared condition of her labour. Con- 
servatism is, however, the very fault which Protection is 
calculated to perpetuate” (p. 70). This tone — the good 
old Cobdenite tone — runs through the whole of Mr. Smith’s 
book. And yet, as we have seen, his conclusion ignores 
all these considerations, and advocates for India a system 
of general Protection — inter- Imperial Protection, as well as 
Frot^ctibn against the foreigner^ 

I should like to see Mr. Lees Smith bring out a second 
edition of his “ India and the Tariff Problem” after he has 
mastered the elementary economic feature of Imperial 
Preference — that it really means inter-imperial Preference, 
and not inter- Imperial Protection, as he now vainly 
imagines. 
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THE TRUTH AS TO THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
INDIANS IN THE SERVICE OF THEIR 

country; so far as the Punjab is 

CONCERNED. 

So much is said by ill-informed critics, such as Mr. Keir 
Hardie and now Miss Howsin, as to the practical exclusion 
of “ Indians” from the service of their own country that it 
seems desirable to publish the following extract from Sir 
James Wilson’s paper, read on December 9, 1909, before 
the Royal Society of Arts, which gives a statement of the 
facts so far. as that province is concerned. 

After a few preliminary remarks, Sir James went on as 
follows : 

I can perhaps best employ the time at ray disposal by 
asking you to consider the most important question of all — > 
namely, what is the present condition of the mass of the 
population, how far have they benefited from British rule, 
and how has Britain discharged her trust for the welfare of 
these millions of human beings ? It is well to remember 
that all power in India is derived from the King and 
Parliament of this country, and that the ultimate responsi- 
bility for the good government of the Empire therefore 
rests mainly with the seven million voters of the United 
Kingdom. Officials come and go, and each in his time 
has great personal influence for good or ill over the people 
committed to his charge; but the acts of any individual 
official, however powerful, are of little consequence when 
compared with the general spirit and purpose which 
pervade the system of administration, and with the broad 
results of that system on the welfare of the people as a 
whole. 

The Government. • 

The aim of the British Government in the Punjab, as in 
the rest of India, has always been to maintain order, to 
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repress violence and fraud, to render person and property, 
secure, to do justice to all, to aid the poor, the weak, 
and the unfortunate and to confirm to every man his 
individual liberty of action with as few restrictions as 
possible, and the laws have been carefully framed with this 
object in the light of past experience. The officials, both 
European and Indian, who are immediately responsible 
for the administration of these laws, are animated by a similar 
spirit. It is often not fully realized how many of them are 
Indians, and how large a proportion of the powers and 
duties of governing have been entrusted to men drawn 
from the people of the province itself. When I first entered 
the service, thirty-four years ago (more than half-way back 
to annexation), thehumber of men exercising judicial powers, 
as magistrates or judges, was under 500, and of those only 
320 were Indians, and no Indian held a higher post 
than that of assistant to a deputy commissioner or district 
jpdge. Now there are about 1,000 men invested with 
trimiaal^ civil and administrative powers, and of these 
about 800 are Indians, 260 of them Eeing non-official 
honorary magistrates ; and all', the subordinate officials, 
including, for instance, all but 100 of the 20,000 police, 
practically the whole of the numerous clerks, and all the 
8,000 village accountants, are Indians. Of the 29 officials 
holding the position of district judge 22 are Indians ; of 
the 230 . assistants at headquarters of districts 150 are 
Indians; ■ thpre are four Indian deputy-commissioners, or 
settlement .officers, two Indian divisional judges, and 
generally two Indian Judges of the Chief Court, the 
highest hourt of criminal and civil ’jurisdiction ; and four 
of the nine members who have hitherto composed the 
Legislative Council of the province have usually been 
Indians. So, too, in. the specialized branches, such as the 
Public Works, Medical, Educational, and Forest Depart- 
ments, which now exercise , many of the .f'unetions of 
goyerning, while the coptrol and, supervision are m'aiiily 
in thh hands of offieinlsj; and;,ithe* spidf and 
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character of the administration are distinctly British, almost 
all the subordinate officials are everywhere Indians. In 
all departments the continuous tendency has for many 
years been to entrust more and more authority to natives 
of the province, carefully selected, thoroughly trained under 
European supervision and proved by experience to be fit 
to exercise power under the State without danger to the 
interests of the masses of the people. I am glad to be able 
to testify that, although there is still much room for im- 
provement, there has, within my own recollection, been 
a steady and marked advance in the character of the 
general body of native officials. There is not only a great 
improvement in their intellectual attainments, but a much 
smaller proportion of them are open to corruption or 
swayed by party prejudice or given to abusing their 
authority, and their general trustworthiness is much higher 
than it used to be. This is especially the case with the 
few who have attained to the higher posts, some of whom 
have reached the European standard of rectitude, impar- 
tiality, and efficiency. But I think the best of thenr would 
admit that they would find it difficult to maintain that 
standard were it not for the backing they receive from 
their European fellows, and the influence of the general 
tone of the service to which they are proud to belongs 
The broad result of all this careful selection and training 
is that we have provided the people of the Punjab with 
a large number of trustworthy and efficient servants of 
the State, mainly taken from among themselves, far more : 
honest, impartial, and at the Same time sympathetic than ; 
ever ruled over them before mefi whose motto may 
put as ; “Do justice, succour the distressed.” Seldom ha|; 
such far-reaching power been wielded by a body of offieiils 
with a stronger sense of public duty — a combination ^ivhiGh. 
guarantees a high measure of security to all, and ready aid' 
to any class of f he community which stands in r^ed of in ‘ 
Whenever any serious trouble arises in any fiart of the 
Fjrovffice, such as crime, disease, drought, earthquake, 
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flood, or even a destructive hailstorm, some offlcial hastens 
to the spot, brings help to the distressed people, and sets in 
motion the State’s machinery to remedy the evil. 

From the first it has been the policy of the British 
Government to encourage the growth of public spirit and 
enlist the services of the leaders of the people by establish- 
ing district boards and municipal committees, which corre- 
spond to the county councils and town councils in this 
country. Each of the twenty-nine districts has its district 
board presided over by the Deputy Commissioner who is 
also magistrate and collector of the district, and some Sub- 
divisions of districts have subordinate local boards. Alto- 
gether, the number of members is 1,500, of whom 600 are 
elected. They are responsible for most of the roads, 
bridges, schools, hospitals and other local matters in the 
rural parts of the province, and the money placed at their 
disposal for these purposes has steadily risen, not so much 
by increase of tajfation as by increase of the amount 
allotted to them by the central Government. It is now 
about ;^32 5,000 a year. Where the members are elected 
it is seldom that much interest is taken in the election, and 
at the meetings of the boards there is rarely any voting 
bn disputed questions, as the members prefer to trust to 
the superior knowledge and impartiality of their official 
chairman and readily adopt his Suggestions. There is 
somewhat more animation in the proceedings of the 
municipal committees which manage the affairs of two 
.million people in 137 towns, and comprise nearly 1,500 
members, of . whom 1,178 are non-officials. Their total 
expenditure is nearly ^400,000 per annum, and the pro- 
gress made in. the towns in education, sanitation, medical 
relief, and public improvements generally is, on the whole, 
satisfactory, though still far behind a European standard. 

In the villages a large amount of local administration is 
.done by the hereditary headmen and by the leading 
oyrners who . have been placed ..in charge, of groups , :^bf 
.villages, and, form a valuable link : between the; 
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Commissioner and the people. Many of the principal 
landowners, as well as of the leading townsmen, have been 
invested with powers as honorary magistrates and do good 
service in aiding the official magistrates to administer the 
law. There is thus a large number of private individuals 
who take part in local affairs, and through whom the 
officials, on whom the chief responsibility rests, keep in 
touch with the bulk of the population. Although there are 
exceptions, these non-official authorities of all grades, and 
especially the heads of old families, who exercise great 
influence, owing to the extent of their estates, their wealth, 
their character, or the traditional respect they command 
among their dependants and neighbours, are a great 
support to the Government whose projects for the benefit 
of the people they, as a rule, loyally endeavour to carry 
out. 

It may interest you if I briefly summarize the changes 
made in the constitution of the Legislative Council of the 
province. Hitherto, excluding the Lieutenant-Governor,, 
who presides at all Council meetings, there have been nine 
members, of whom five have usually been non-officials. 
All the members were nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Now, the recent Act fixes the maximum 
number of members at thirty, but for the present the 
usual number will be twenty-four, though the Lieutenant- 
Governor has power to appoint not more than two addi- 
tional members as experts on any question before the 
Council. Of these twenty-four members not more than 
ten can be officials, so that the non-officials will ordinarily 
have a majority Of at least lour. For the present only five 
of the twenty-four will.be elected ; but as soon as a proper 
electorate can be found, the principle of election will be 
extended to the representation of the landholders and of 
the Mohammedan community. Meanwhile, the remaining 
nineteen members, will He nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. The five members to be elected at present will 
be ejected — one by the University of the* Punjab, one by 
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the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, and three by the 
municipal and cantonment committees of the large towns. 
The University member will be elected by the members of 
the Senate and the Honorary Fellows, and must himself 
belong to one of these two bodies. The Commerce member 
will be elected by the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, 
and must himself be a member of that body. The three 
municipal members will be elected by those members of 
certain important municipal and cantonment committees 
who have not been appointed ex-officio. For this purpose 
three groups of committees have been formed, each of 
which will elect a member. The Cis-Sutlej group is made 
up of the municipal and cantonment committees of Delhi, 
Simla, Umbala, Ludhiana, and Ferozepore. The central 
group consists of the committees of Lahore, Amritsar, and 
Jullumdur ; and the western group of those of Multan, 
Rawal Pindi, and Sealkote. A candidate for one of these 
municipal seats must have a place of residence in the 
group and must be, or have served for three years as, a 
member of the ra unicipal . com oiittee belonging to that 
group. It will thus be seen that in no case will the 
number of electors be large, and that the important 
principle has been laid down that in each case the elected 
member must be a true representative of the body he 
represents. 

The financial statement will be examined by a committee 
of the Council, consisting of twelve members, of whom six 
will be nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor, and six 
elected by the non-official members. Members will also 
have the power of putting questions and moving resolu- 
tions, subject to certain restrictions and the control of the 
president. It is to be hoped that these new powers will be 
used with discretion, and not employed as a means of wastw 
ing time or worrying the responsible authorities. 

If I may express an opinion, I think .that this enlarge- 
ment of the numbers and powers of the Legislative Council 
wHl ultimately work Out for the good of the province. It 
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will no doubt have its dangers and drawbacks, which will 
require to be guarded against. It will tend to keep the 
higher officials more closely to headquarters, and so less in 
touch with the people ; it will necessitate their giving more 
time to talk and less to thinking and to action, and so tend 
to lessen efficiency, or lead to a costly increase in their 
number. It may tend to weaken the authority of the local 
officials of all departments, and especially of the Indian 
officials, which would be disastrous to the interests of 
peace, order and security, and especially of the poorer 
classes. But it will have the great advantages of bringing 
the leaders of the people into closer relationship with the 
officials of the Government, of giving them some share of 
the responsibilities of governing, and of opening a way for 
the ambitious among them to render important service to 
the State and to their-fellow-countrymen outside the ranks 
of the paid officials. The system will for some time be on 
its trial, and it remains to be seen whether the men selected 
will rise to the occasion and prove that they are fitted 
to discharge their new duties. I have great faith in the 
general common sense and good intentions of the large 
majority of Punjabis of all classes, and trust that, after 
the first excitement has died down, it will be found that the 
new members of the Council are imbued with a spirit of 
public duty and a desire to advance the common weal, 
and are therefore real ‘^pillars ” of the State. But the true 
representatives of the masses of the people, and especially 
of the peasant proprietors, the tenants and the labourers, 
must for many years to come be the officials, both European 
and Indian, whose main duty, after the maintenance of law, 
order and justice, is to ^‘cherish the poor.” 
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PRINCE ITO : HIS LIFE WORK, AND HIS 
INFLUENCE UPON THE NATIONAL 
POLICY OF JAPAN. 

By Lancelot Lawton 

(Late Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph in the Far East). 

The assassination of Prince Its by the hand of a Korean 
fanatic has removed from the world a statesman to whom 
history will assign a place in the companionship of the illus- 
trious. Side by side with Washington, with Bismarck, and 
with Cavour, he will take his rank among the makers of 
nations. In all spheres of statecraft — in constructive policy, 
in diplomacy, in party leadership — his genius and his 
courage were equally conspicuous. His life’s work is the 
story of the liberation of Japan from the toils of feudalism 
and of her rise to power and prestige. A man of his 
remarkable attainments would in any country have exercised 
a determining influence upon national destiny ; in Japan, 
where the last half century has seen a transition so stu- 
pendous, there awaited him opportunities that provided the 
fullest possible scope for the exercise of his extraordinary 
qualities. Sooner or later Japan was bound to take her 
place among the Powers of the world, but it is no exaggera^ 
tion to say that without the wise counsels of ItO her pro- 
gress would have been considerably delayed. The career 
of this great man, like that of many another prominent 
figure in history, was frequently marked by romantic and 
at times even dramatic incident. Born in humble circum- 
stances, he belonged to the Choshu, a clan which, with the 
Satsuma, shares the honour of having giv6n to Japan the 
majority of her great men. His career may be said to have 
started with his first visit to England in 1863. He left 
behind him a country that was engaged in a bitter stfpggle 
to throw off the yoke of feudalism. The feeling against 
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foreigners was then at its height. Throughout the land 
the cry was heard, “ Let us expel the barbarians,” and the 
Government was urged by popular clamour to convert the 
temple bells into cannon and to mount these along the coast 
as a means of protection against invasion. The ShOgunate 
was looked upon as being responsible for all the ills which 
afflicted the land, and the movement that was to pave the 
way for the restoration of the monarchy, and the emanci- 
pation of the lower orders of society was making rapid pro- 
gress. Among other laws that gave expression to the 
anti-foreign spirit of the day there was one which, under 
penalty of death, sternly forbade Japanese leaving the 
shores of their native land. It was in these circumstances 
that I to, then a mere youth, decided to take his life in his 
own hands and to visit London for the purposes of acquiring 
Western knowledge. Among others he found as a com- 
panion, Inouye, who remained his life-long friend, and who, 
like himself, was destined to play a prominent part in the 
making of Modern Japan. At this early stage in his career, 
and amid circumstances that would have disheartened the 
bravest of men, he displayed that strong individuality which 
in later years was to carry him to a foremost position in the 
^tate. He realized that the moment had arrived when 
Japan stood in need of enlightened leaders, and that con- 
tinued resistance to the Powers would probably mean her 
effacentent as a nation. As a true, and above all a coura- 
geous patriot, he felt that his duty lay not in taking part in 
the strife of feudal lords, but that it consisted rather in 
seeking out: some of that knowledge which gave to Western 
countries the means with which they coerced the Shogunate 
and the clans. There have been times in the lives of all 
great men when their disregard for the obligations imposed 
by maladministration, no matter how great the risk involved) 
has proved a deciding factor in their careers. Its, who 
throughout a long life of usefulness to the State never 
swerved from his devotion to constituted authority, did not 
hesitate on the threshold of his career to defy the law of 
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his land, and to run the risk of punishment by death. He 
has related an account of his adventures which is in itself a 
striking and faithful picture of the stirring times that pre- 
vailed during the period that immediately preceded the 
Restoration. According to the story, he succeeded in per- 
suading an English steamship company to facilitate the 
passage of himself and four companions who joined him in 
the enterprise. They were compelled to discard the two 
swords which it was customary for Samurai to wear at their 
sides, and to disguise themselves as merchants — a class in 
the community occupying at that period a position of marked 
inferiority in the social order. Their attire consisted of 
second-hand European clothes, and It5 in his narrative 
mentioned that a constant source of discomfort was the 
wearing of boots several sizes too large for the feet. To 
assist further in the concealment of their identity they cut 
their hair in foreign style, and the great statesman subse- 
quently remarked with some pride : “ Although our physi- 
cians at that time had their queues cat off, I may safely say 
that we set the first example to the nation for dressing the 
hair in foreign fashion.” At the last moment a doubt arose 
as to whether passages by the steamer would be available, 
and when this information was conveyed to the little band 
there was much consternation. “In the event of our not 
being able to leave,” Ito declared, “ we are ruined and dis- 
graced ; so much so that we have no alternative but to kill 
ourselves here, because if we go home with this semi- 
foreign appearance we shall certainly be killed as spies. 
So we had better die at this moment rather than be brought 
up at the court, making a sorry crestfallen picture, to be 
sentenced to death.” The members of the party were 
about to commit hara-kiri when the representative of the 
foreign shipping firm begged them to be rational, and to 
await the results of his further efforts in their behalf.; 
Eventually all obstacles were overcome, and Ito and* hi^ 
companions succeeded in reaching Shanghai, where tliey 
re-eMibarked on a saiHng-ship bound for England, vM 
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Cape of Good Hope. During the voyage, with a view 
to acquiring some knowledge of navigation, they took their 
share in the ordinary duties of the crew. On arriving in 
London I to secured apartments in Gower Street, with Pro- 
fessor Williamson of the London University. One day a 
member of the family enquired of him the whereabouts of 
his native place, to which he replied, “ Choshii.” He was 
next asked as to whether ChOshu was the same as “ Shi- 
monoseki, where a foreign ship has been fired upon by the 
natives.” I to relates that his curiosity was instantly aroused, 
and that he borrowed a newspaper from which he “ learnt 
for the first time that Parliament was considering the 
advisability of sending a punitive expedition to Japan to 
chastise the Choshu clan.” Having realized as a result of 
his own observation the greatness and power of England, 
he saw clearly that anything in the nature of resistance on 
the part of his clansmen would be utter folly, and he decided 
there and then to return to Japan and endeavour to dis- 
suade them from following so suicidal a policy. Together 
with his companions, he promptly abandoned his studies 
and left England for Japan. On arriving at Yedo (Tokyo) 
he was told that the ChOshu clan, to which he belonged, 
had all been banished. He then proceeded to Yokohama, 
where for some time he remained in hiding at a foreign 
hotel in fear of his life, representing that he was a Portu- 
guese who had recently arrived in the country. It was not 
long before he learnt that the Powers had despatched a 
punitive squadron to Shimonoseki, whereupon he imme- 
diately sought out the British Minister at the Legation. 
“Sir,” said I to, “we were sent to Europe by our Prince, 
but on hearing that war was going to break out between 
the Powers and Japan we have come back in order to try 
to bring the conflict to an amicable settlement. Would yoti 
be good enough to escort us to the ChOshti clan T It was 
with great difficulty that he succeeded in persuading the. 
British representative to believe that he was a man of suffi- 
cient standing to intervene in the matter, but eventually his, 
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proposals were accepted by the Ministers of all the Powers 
concerned. He and his companions were then conveyed 
on a foreign warship to Himeji, in the Bungo province, 
where they hired a fishing boat to take them to the Choshu 
territory. “ On landing there,” It5 declared, “ we were 
surprised to see great excitement prevailing throughout our 
clan, the purpose of expelling foreigners having reached its 
focus, so that women as well as men were ready to fight at 
any moment, being powerfully armed with long lances and 
dressed in a way to make their movements easy, and having 
white cloth bandages round their heads, with their sleeves 
tied up to their shoulders by strings.” The members of the 
brave little mission changed their foreign garb for the dress 
of the Samurai, and resumed their swords. They next 
proceeded to Yamaguchi, where they were received by the 
Choshu Daimyo and his Ministers. During the long con- 
ference that followed they used all their eloquence in an 
earnest appeal for an amicable settlement with the foreigners, 
and pointed., out the futility of offering armed resistance to 
the formidable fleet of eighteen warships then riding at 
anchor in Himeji. Moreover, they urged the necessity for 
maintaining peaceful relations with the outside world in 
order that attention should be concentrated upon an en- 
deavour to restore the Imperial power, and thus by creating 
a United Japan to render her in time capable of withstand- 
irig aggression from outside. In spite of this heroic and 
patriotic appeal, however, the Choshu clan could not be 
brought to reason, and as their reply to the demands of 
the foreign representatives was wholly unsatisfactory and 
evasive, the British Admiral, at. the expiration of the period 
of the ultimatum, opened fire on the shore batteries. 

Although, owing to the blind obstinacy of his clansmen,. 
Ito’s first efforts to bring tranquillity to his native land 
ended in failure, they succeeded in bringing him into! 
prominent notice. Shortly afterwards he was employed' 
in making peace between the Choshu and the allied forces., 
Erom that moment, he was marked out as at man destined^ 
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to play a great part in the future of his country, Kido, the 
chief of his clan, soon made handsome recognition of his 
ability, and it was largely due to the influence exercised in 
so high a quarter that he owed his first promotion to official 
rank. In 1868 he was appointed a Councillor of State, in 
which office the knowledge he had acquired in England 
served him in good stead. On the first occasion when the 
foreign representatives were admitted to the sacred presence 
of the youthful Emperor, he was permitted to act as inter- 
preter. He next occupied several important administrative 
posts, and, in 1870, was despatched to America, where he 
studied the banking regulations of the country and devised 
a system which was eventually responsible for placing the 
finances of Japan upon a sound basis. A year later he 
again visited England, this time in altogether different 
circumstances from those which had attended the self- 
appointed mission of his more youthful days. His capacity 
was that of junior member* of Prince Iwakura’s Embassy, 
whose object was to induce the Powers to revise their 
treaty relations with Japan. On his return in 1873 
again received promotion in official rank, and was appointed 
Minister of the Home Department, in which capacity he 
instituted many reforms of a far-reaching character. 

' Meanwhile the agitation for constitutional government 
had gathered immense force in the country, and in i88i 
a proclatnation was issued, announcing that in the year 
1890 a Parliament would be established. Soon afterwards 
Ito was ordered to proceed to Europe, there to investigate 
the constitutions of other nations. “We are strongly 
determined,” said an Imperial message to him on the feve 
of his departure, “to make the new form of govdrntnerit 
complete and perfect, and We have already made, dne 
preparations. Yet it is very important for IJs to, take the 
forms of the European Powers into Our cpnsideratioii 
before We adopt the one which We consider best; suited 
to Our needs.” Undoubtedly the greatest achievement 
in Ito's career was the framing of the Gonstitotion, and 
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there is reason to believe that he himself was more proud 
of this than of any other task which he performed at the 
bidding of his Sovereign. He realized that the peculiar 
conditions that had governed the history of his country 
called for a singularly rigid application of the principles 
bf representative government He realized, also, that 
while the majority of his fellow-countrymen were clamouring 
for a voice in national affairs, few of them were fitted, either 
by reason of knowledge or attainment, to take upon them- 
selves a share in the responsibilities of controlling the 
destiny of a nation that had so recently emerged from 
the darkness of seclusion to the light of intercourse with 
the outer world. At the same time he did not fail to 
recognize that it was incumbent upon him as a far-seeing 
statesman to devise some system in the nature of a com- 
promise with the popular opinion that prevailed at the time. 
He knew in his own mind that as soon as the serfs were 
emancipated, and the Samurai were deprived of their 
SWbrdsj educational influences would make themselves felt 
to such an extent that the masses would no longer tolerate 
a despotism even in its most beneficent form. Yet it must 
not be forgotten that he Was essentially loyal. He served 
no other master, he knew no other god, than his Emperor. 
From this spiritual influence, this influence which inspired 
his every thought and deed throughout a life of untiring 
devotion in the service of his Monarch, there sprung the 
desire to make the best possible use of what, apart from 
his own lofty sentiment on the subject, he regarded as 
pre-emineiitly a serviceable doctrine, the doctrine of the 
divinity of the Emperor. The centuries during which the 
Sovereign had remained isolated, as it were, in the Imperial 
tabernacle at the ancient capital of Kyoto had inspired 
among the masses of the people a deep and enduring 
reverence for the centre of all authority as embodied in 
the person of the Emperor. The nation had swept away* 
the effete administration of the ShSgunate, upon the tomb 
of which I to wrote perhaps the best epitaph whiefi he aai# 
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that the Samurai had lost all their vigour and power, and 
that the ShOgun, deprived of all military support, was 
compelled to surrender the supreme authority, an end “ that 
was the result of three hundred years of tranquillity in a 
dream of eternal peace/' But there were circumstances, 
other than its oppression, that brought about the downfall 
of the ShOgunate. These lay in its inability to resist the 
demands of the foreign Powers. The general dissatisfaction 
that prevailed throughout the country paved the way for 
the restoration of the Monarchy. At the same time the 
coming of the foreigners and their superior knowledge, 
no less than their overwhelming military strength, led to 
a widespread desire for Western learning. This desire, 
however, it must be confessed, had its origin in patriotic 
motives. The conviction rapidly spread that representative 
government on the lines of that existing in Western countries 
would produce national efficiency. In view of the trend of 
popular opinion, Its found himself face to face with a 
problem as complex as any that has presented itself to 
the mind of a statesman. He was not unmindful of the 
dangers that were likely to beset the path of Japan in 
the future. The ill-considered actions of the clans had 
caused the Powers to watch closely her foreign policy. 
Moreover, at that time it was a matter of some doubt 
as to whether her continental neighbour, China, was not 
the stronger of the two countries. Ito knew that Japan 
must win her right to recognition among the nations of 
the world in more than one conflict on the battlerfield. 
At the same time, however, he was sufficiently patriotic 
to realize that were she granted a period of peaces so 
that she might undertake internal reform and acquire the 
art of modern warfare, she would emerge triumphantly 
from all her trials. No finer material out of which to 
mould a great nation could be conceived than were tfie 
people of Japan at this period. No longer was the privilege 
of bearing arms restricted to the proud Samurai; aU sections 
iPf the community, incJitdiQg;; a, large class who had been 
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branded in pre- Restoration days as “ non-humans/’’ were 
permitted to serve in the Imperial army. The military 
forces of the Empire had already been pitted successfully 
against the trained and picked warriors who followed the 
great Siago in the Satsuma Rebellion. On that occasion, 
as in later and larger campaigns, the common people 
in the ranks, imbued with the desire to show that they 
were the equal in bravery with the Samurai whose under- 
lings they had been for centuries,, vied with each other 
in acts of gallantry. When I to set out upon his quest 
for a Constitution he bore in mind all these things. While 
in sympathy with the demand for representative government, 
he was also strongly opposed to any form of popular control 
that would tend to diminish the stipreme authority of the 
Emperor, or to lessen the reverence for the Throne already 
deeply rooted in the minds of the masses by centuries of 
usage. Here, while exhibiting his simple devotion to his 
Monarch, he displayed a foresight and a wisdom that found 
expression in his crowning achievement, the framing of the 
'Constitution^^ H objectj therefore, in this great 

‘work was to preserve inv^iolaCe tbe doctrine the divinity 
^bf the Sovereign, and to make the fullest possible use of it 
as a means of bringing about national efficiency. In short, 
•he felt that Western influences must inevitably be assimilated ; 
•but while prepared for this much, he was determined that the 
•process should not in any way dim the lustre of the Throne, 
the Throne which he regarded as the rock upon which the 
-Empire was built. In other words, he decided that loyalty 
should be perpetuated as the soul of the nation, and that 
whatever forms or rituals the people might subscribe to 
in their adoption of alien religions, his efforts must be 
directed towards upholding the one and only faith that had 
found general acceptance throughout the land— a faith that 
was nothing more or less than an almost dogmatic belief in 
^the infallibility of the Emperor. In elaborate cornmentarie^ 
ito had, in effect, explained that these were the motives 
%h ich inspired him. How far:h^ succeeded is evident Irdrti 
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a study of the Constitution itself — a document so ingeniously 
framed that it contains no single clause that could be inter- 
preted as diminishing the power vested in the Throne for 
centuries. Ito frankly said that he endeavoured to adopt 
a monarchical Constitution for Japan in spite of his recogni- 
tion of the fact that a popular Constitution was best fitted to 
the conditions that shaped the destinies of Western nations. 
He wished to bring about what he termed a governmental 
compromise likely to harmonize with the history of the 
country. While realizing that the United States Constitu- 
tion, which provided for a republican government over a 
vast continental federation, was a splendid achievement, 
it was not a matter for wonder that he found it altogether 
useless as a source of study in his search for an ideal 
Constitution for Japan. The British Constitution, he held, 
was altogether too flexible to find favour as a model. The 
French Constitution was the result of the complete destruc- 
tion of the monarchical power, and on that ground alone 
was unsuited to the requirements of Japan. The Prussian 
Constitution, with its limitations of popular privileges, was 
more suited to the conditions obtaining in Japan than any 
other Constitution to be found in the West. To this, 
therefore, more than to any other source, ltd confessed 
that he looked for guidance. He contended, however, that 
the Constitution eventually adopted for Japan was different 
in essential details from the Constitutions of any other 
country. The latter, he pointed out, generally resulted 
from a collision between the ruler and the ruled, while 
the former was made with one accord between the Emperor 
and the people in order to protect and to promote the 
national powers and prerogatives. Ito, however, seems 
to have overlooked the circumstance that for cpnturies the 
ruler of Japan had never exercised authority to the same 
extent as had Western Monarchs, and that the Restoration, 
which led to the demand for constitutional government, 
was the outcome of conflict with the actual ruler, the 
Shogun, a conflict which, if it was not conducted by the 
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masses, was undertaken by the majority of clansmen, who 
virtually supplied the place that should have been occupied 
by the masses. 

Article III. of the Constitution of Japan reads, “The 
Emperor is sacred and inviolable,” and Ito’s comment upon 
this was a striking revelation of the reverence in which he 
held his Monarch. “The sacred Throne was established 
at a time,” he wrote, “when the heavens and the earth 
became separated {Kojikt). The Emperor is heaven- 
descended, divine, and sacred ; he is pre-eminent above 
all his subjects; he must be reverenced, and is inviolable. 
He has, indeed, to pay due respect to the law, but the law 
has no power to hold him accountable to it. Not only shall 
there be no irreverence for the Emperor’s person, but also 
shall he not be made a topic of derogatory comment nor 
one of discussion.” Article V. stipulates that “the Emperor 
shall exercise the legislative power with the consent of the 
Imperial Diet.” Ito wished it to be understood clearly that 
the Emperor was not only the centre of the executive, but 
was also the source and fountain-head of the legislative 
power. He did not hold with the tendency in Eurojpe to 
regard laws as contracts between governing and governed 
in the enactment of which both Sovereign and people had 
equal share. “The use of the Diet,” he commented, “ was 
to enable the Head of the State to perform his functions, 
while the duty of the Diet was to give advice and consent.” 
Under Article VI. a bill passed by the Diet must be 
sanctioned by the Emperor before it can become law, and, 
moreover, a discretionary power rests with the Sovereign 
as to the date upon which it shall be enforced. In this 
connection Ito explained that laws must necessarily emanate 
at the command of the Emperor, and hence it was his 
sanction that made the law. It is competent for His 
Majesty to dissolve the Diet and to carry on the govetn- 
tnent of the country by Imperial Ordinance until such tirhe 
as he may deem it necessary to convoke it again, ft ihajf 
be ufged thlat such a procedure' would ' be altogether out of 
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place in a constitutional country; but it must be remembered, 
as I to has told us, that the Constitution of Japan is unlike 
that of any other nation. As a matter of fact, the House 
of Representatives has on several occasions been dissolved 
by command of the Emperor, and the government of the 
country conducted for a considerable period by means of 
Imperial Ordinances. On reassembling, the Diet can 
annul Imperial Ordinances, but it has no power to take 
action in regard to their application in the past. No 
matter what discontent may be felt with regard to the 
conduct of affairs during a period of dissolution, it is 
extremely doubtful whether, owing to the doctrine of the 
divinity of the Emperor held by all classes in the nation, 
any member of Parliament would have the temerity to rise 
in his place and censure the temporary enactments which 
had been issued by his Majesty. Its pointed out that the 
power to issue ordinances was in all cases a consequence of 
the sovereign power of the Emperor, and that the issuing 
of cabinet or departmental ordinances was to be regarded 
as an exercise of the sovereign power delegated by the 
Emperor. He further emphasized his belief in the practi- 
bility of centring all authority in the Throne when he 
explained that the function of the Diet was to deliberate 
upon the laws and that of the Emperor to determine them. 
Moreover, he intended that the Ministers should be directly 
responsible to the Emperor and indirectly so to the people, 
and that the degree of responsibility of the Minister should 
be decided by the Sovereign in virtue of his supreme power 
over the land. For the Minister- President and other 
Ministers, he commented, being alike personally appointed 
by the Emperor, the proceedings of each one of them were 
in every respect controlled by the will of the Emperor, and^ 
the Minister-President himself had no power or Gontrob 
over the posts occupied by other Ministers, while the latter 
ought not to be dependent upon the former. He depre- 
cated the Ministry being regarded as a corporate body, on 
the ground “ that the evil of such a system is that the^ 
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power of party combination will ultimately overrule the 
supreme power of the Sovereign.” 

On his return to Japan in 1883, Ito began to draft the 
Constitution, and his great work was not completed until 
four year$ later. In the meantime a Privy Council was 
inaugurated for the purpose of discussing this document and 
deciding upon its final provisions. It was to the “Illus- 
trious Virtue ” of the Emperor, who was constantly present 
at the deliberations of the assembly, that Ito attributed the 
consummation of his labours. Only two years ago His 
Majesty marked his appreciation of the great statesman’s 
services by willing that the historic edifice attached to the 
Imperial Palace at Akasaka, in which the Constitution was 
drafted, should be removed to Omori, a little seaside resort 
near Tokyo, where it should form part of a private residence 
then being built for Ito. Last year, on the occasion of the 
twentieth anniversary of the promulgation of the Constitu- 
tion, Ito received a number of guests in his new house, 
jvhich ;ha4 been named “ Constitution Hall,” and in the 
course of an eloquent speech during a banquet ordered by 
the command of the Emperor^ he gave expression to the 
following passage, which showed how in later years he 
dwelt reminiscently upon the motives which had guided 
him in his task. “As the time came,” he said, “for the 
Emperor to decide whether the country be given a Con- 
stitution, men of learning differed as to the consequences 
which might or might not follow on the State organization 
of the country. I maintained that Government by Con- 
stitution would in no way affect the State organization, 
except it might entail some modification of the administra- 
tive organization. It is true that if we were to go back to 
the days of remote antiquity the Japanese or Chinese 
classicists would find it difficult to draw a line between 
State and administrative organizations. But as to the 
State organization of this country, it can be said that ever 
since the first, day of our authentic history, Japan has neyet 
experienced a single revolution. The Imperial ^ line # 
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descent runs unbroken from the Emperor Jimmu to this 
day : it has always stood firm and unshaken. Japan is a 
country ruled over by a sole and everlasting dynasty 
descending from the Emperor Jimmu. Hence I held 
firmly to the contention that there could be no change in 
the State organization. Nevertheless, I admitted that our 
administrative organization might change according to the 
needs of the times. It was not unnatural that the State 
and administrative organizations were indistinguishable, 
and so long as they failed to grasp this circumstance they 
were not to be expected to come to any conclusion as to 
whether a Constitution would affect the State organization 
or whether it would stop at the modification of the adminis- 
trative organization. Fortunately, however, not only did 
the political world of the day side with me in my contention, 
but the Emperor gave his judgment, and it was decided 
that the country be given a Constitution. But for this 
starting-point in her new career, there is no telling what 
confusion and trouble might have overtaken Japan.” There 
is no doubt that the success achieved by ItO in drafting a 
Constitution that, while conceding representative govern- 
ment, preserved inviolate the prerogative exercised by the 
Throne from time immemorial, endeared him in a peculiar 
manner to his Sovereign. The relations between the 
Monarcfa.and the statesman were henceforth founded upon 
more than appreciation on the one side and loyalty on the 
other. It is no exaggeration to say that Ito worshipped 
his Emperor; for, in spite of his admiration for the benefi- 
cent influences of religion, he himself held to no other faith 
save that which taught him that all wisdom and all good 
found its origin in the sacred Throne of the Mikados. “ I 
regard religion itself,” he said not long before his death, 
as quite unnecessary for a nation’s life. ' Science is fat 
above superstition ; and what is religion, Buddhist or 
Christian, but superstition, and therefore a possible source 
of weakness to a nation ? I do not regret the tendency to 
free-thought and atheism which is almost universal in Japan, 
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laebause I do not look upon it as a source of danger to the 
community.” ltd, then, was more than a statesman and a 
courtier — he was a worshipper at the shrine of Imperial 
Ancestry. And it was due to his efforts more than to 
those of any other statesman that the doctrine of the 
Emperor’s divinity lost nothing of its hold upon the masses 
during a period of upheaval and transition, when Western 
influences came violently into conflict with those of an 
ancient civilization. The Emperor rewarded his devotion 
by a never-failing confidence. No change of Ministry, no 
appointment of high consequence, no development of 
national policy, was made without I to first bein!g summoned 
to the Imperial Presence. Not only did he frame the 
Constitution, but he undertook the work of establishing 
representative government. When the first session of the 
Diet opened on November 29, 1890, the Liberals and the 
Progressists were the only two political parties in the 
country. Had they chosen to unite, they could have 
commanded an overwhelming majority., The Ministers of 
State, while recognizing that representative government 
was inevitable, nevertheless looked with marked disfavour 
upon the advent of party politicians in the Legislature, 
They held that the Cabinet should consist of non-party 
statesmen, and that as it was alone responsible to the 
Emperor, the defeat of the Government in the House of 
Representatives should not necessarily involve resignation. 
As from the very outset, the views of the Ministers were 
Opposed to those of the party politicians, there were violent 
collisions between the Government and the Diet, The 
first assembly of the House of Representatives enjoyed an 
exceedingly short life. After thirteen months it was disr 
solved, owing to its insistence that the Budget should bq 
curtailed. After the General Election, the Diet reassembled 
on May 5, 1892. In August of the same year. Ito became 
.P,rime Minister. It was not long before he was compelled 
(to.tealize tliat the party politicians . werp com^octmg 
i^ifaiiiop foreign relay 
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tions of the country were in a delicate state, was little short 
(!)f suicidal. The Opposition insisted in very strongf terms 
on the strict enforcement of the treaties with foreign Powers. 
While the Cabinet was looked upon as excessively weak in 
its foreign policy, it soon gave evidence of its ability to deal 
with the domestic situation, and within twenty months the 
Diet was dissolved. The third Diet assembled on May 1 5, 
1894, but within eighteen days was dissolved, on account 
of a renewal of the attempt to interfere with the foreign 
policy of the Government. At this period I to, who had 
the assistance of one of the most brilliant Foreign Ministers 
Japan has ever possessed, Count Mutsu, was endeavouring 
to bring about a revision of the treaties. He regarded the 
agitation of the party politicians as essentially anti-foreign 
in nature, and feared lest it might endanger the success of 
his efforts. As a matter of fact, an agreement had almost 
been reached with Great Britain concerning a revised 
treaty, and It 5 realized that the maintenance of smooth 
foreign relations was necessary if this was to be completed, 
and if other Powers were to be induced to reconsider their 
treaties with Japan. The attitude of the Diet caused grave 
misgivings as to whether the country had yet reached a 
stage when it was fit to undertake the responsibilities of 
even a limited form of representative government. The 
first dissolution had not been altogether unexpected. The 
Ministry was then composed largely of statesmen possessing' 
but moderate ability, and it was recognized that the conflict 
was not necessarily due to the fault of the Diet. 

When Ito, supported by a body of strong and trusted' 
statesmen, assumed power, the Diet was given a trial 
under the most favourable circumstances. That it adopted 
an attitude which was inimical to the best interests of the" 
State, and which twice called for dissolutio’n, caused ; rnueh' 
disappointment. Three months elapsed before a General 
Election took place, and the fourth Diet a-sseinbtedi on^ 
(DbtoberirS, 1894. -The outbreak of the ' Ghino- Japanese '■ 
War in the same year came at an opportune moment in 
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the domestic affairs of the country, inasmuch as it united 
the various factions within the Empire against a common 
enemy. The Diet loyally supported the Government in 
the two sessions that were held during the war, but it was 
understood that such support was merely the recognition of 
the duties of patriotism, and would come to an end as soon 
as peace was restored. When the Government yielded to 
the demands of Russia, France, and Germany, and con- 
sented to the retrocession to China of the Kwan-tung 
Peninsula, there were not wanting ominous signs that a 
renewal of opposition was about to begin. ItO, who had 
negotiated the treaty of peace, and who had realized that 
Japan could not possibly contest the demands of the com- 
bined Powers, saw clearly, with the wonderful foresight 
which has always characterized his career, that if the 
Constitution was to be saved, some effort must be made 
to obtain Parliamentary support for the Government. 
With as much secrecy as was possible under the circum- 
qumstances he approached, in December, 1896. Count 
.lt%;4l^;i, ’ the leader of the Liberals, with whom he con- 
cluded an entente. This recognition bf party politics was a 
concession by Ito to the spirit of the times. There was 
no doubt that he believed in his own heart that the ideal 
form of government was a Ministry responsible to the 
Emperor alone. The Constitution which he had framed 
bore on the face of it this interpretation. Itagaki was only 
too ready to welcome so powerful an ally, for he realized 
that the prolongation of the conflict with the Administration 
might conceivably endanger the very existence of repre- 
sentative government itself. At the time party politicians: 
were ill-fitted by reason of their inexperience, apart from 
their general incompetency, to undertake the control of the 
country ; and rather than that this should have been handed 
over to them Ito would no doubt have seriously considered 
whether he should not have advised the Emperor to 
suspend the Constitution* His entente with the Liberals 
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was therefore timely and wise. With this aid the Govern- 
ment carried most of their measures. 

In May, 1897, Count Itagaki was given a Cabinet port- 
folio as Home Minister. The appointment of a party 
leader to a position in the Government was a sign of the 
changing times. In spite of the fact that the Government 
had the support of the Liberals, the Opposition was ex- 
ceedingly powerful, and there were many suggestions both 
from within and without the Cabinet that a coalition 
government should be formed as a compromise. Count 
Itagaki was a bitter opponent of coalition, on the ground 
that it would not advance the principles of constitutional 
government, and that it would ignore the essential elements 
of party politics. Rather than submit to any compromise, 
he tendered his resignation, and Ito, as a mark of gratitude 
for the support which he had accorded him during his 
Ministry, also followed him into retirement. On this 
occasion there was no dissolution. A new Cabinet was 
formed in 1896 with Marquis Matsukata as Prime Minister 
and Count Okuma as Foreign Minister. Considerable 
discontent existed in the nation, owing not only to the 
foreign but also to the domestic policy of the previous 
Government. There was a loud demand for the final 
abolition of clan control, and the party politicians strenu- 
bosly advocated that in its place should be substituted an 
Administration responsible to Parliament alone. It was 
felt throughout the length and breadth of the land that 
Japan had been deeply humiliated by Ito’s policy, which ^ 
had permitted the retrocession of the Kwan^tung Peninsula 
to China, and the members of the Diet, representing the 
sentiment of their constituents, urged the adoption of a 
strong, almost belligerent, foreign policy. The nation 
confidently expeiited that the new Cabinet would prove 
amenable to the Parliamentary will, but, unfortunately, 
during their brief term of office they were largely occupied 
in settling dissensions among themselves^ 

As time passed, however, it was generally recognized 
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that I to was the only statesman who could.be entrusted 
with the task of attempting a reconciliation of the form of 
constitutional government that obtained in Japan with the 
active elements that had developed in consequence of the 
growth of party politics- He was called upon to form his 
third Ministry, and succeeded in the task. Marquis Inouye 
was given the portfolio of Finance, while Marquis Saionji 
and Marquis Katsura, both of whom were destined at a 
later date to become Premiers, were for the first time given 
Cabinet rank, the former being appointed Minister of 
Education and the latter Minister of War. The Ministry, 
however, was not able to withstand the attacks of the 
combined Opposition. The Diet, which had assembled on 
May 19, 1898, after the General Election in March, was 
dissolved after sitting for twenty-three days. In presenting 
his resignation, I to adopted what under the circumstances 
was the extremely significant course of recommending His 
Majesty to consult the leaders of the Opposition with a 
view to their formation of a new Ministry. By this time 
Count Itagaki had becomo a conyert;to compFomise. The 
Liberals and the Progressists -oonsenled to sink their 
differences, and they were merged under the title of the 
Constitutional Party. A Coalition Cabinet was formed, 
with Count Okuma as Premier and Count Itagaki as Home 
Minister, This arrangement was looked upon as a first 
experiment in party government, and was therefore awaited 
by the whole nation with eager expectation. 

Whether, in recommending the Opposition as successors 
to his Ministry, it was the intention of Ito to give the party 
politicians enough rope with which to hang themselves was 
not altogether clean That they became tired of govern- 
mental life after only a brief experience of power, and that 
they did hang themselves, are undeniable facts. It could 
pot be said that th^,. Coalition Cabinet was hampered bjr 
ia Diet in session, for it was in that brief period between 
the dissolution and. the reassembling after the General 
Election that the: Govemnient succuinhedv As a matter 
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of fact, the experiment of a party Ministry was a pitiable 
fiasco. There were repeated quarrels over the spoils of 
office, and the supporters of the Cabinet showed little 
hesitation in claiming rewards as the price of their fidelity. 
After a stormy career, lasting only from June to November, 
the Ministry recognized the impossibility of conducting the 
affairs of State under the party system, and resigned. It 
was clear that the time was not ripe for the ascendancy of 
party politics in Japan. The military men, led by Marshal 
Prince Yamagata, had been bitterly opposed from the very 
outset to representative government in any form whatever, 
and their attitude towards the Okuma-Itagaki coalition, 
which, in their opinion, involved an almost revolutionary 
development of representative government, was one of 
utter detestation. They realized, as soon as the Ministry 
fell, that the moment had arrived when they should increase 
their influence in the councils of State. It was held that 
Marshal Yamagata was the only statesman who at this 
juncture could form a Cabinet with any prospect of a pro- 
longed retention of office. This contention rested upon 
the belief that he was opposed to the recognition of party 
politics made by ltd when he recommended the Opposition 
as his successors. But it is open to question whether Its 
w^s. not animated by an early realization of the fact that the 
results of the experiment would cure the nation, at least (ot 
a time; of its ardent desire for party government. September 
of .1900 was memorable in the history of the domestic 
affairs of Japan. It was in that month that Ito came to 
the conclusion ' that the time had arrived when he could 
assume the rdle of a party leader. Instead of seeking an 
alliance with one or other of the organizations already in 
existence, he promptly proceeded to form his Own party 
under the title of the Seiyukai^ov Political Assoeiation. A^ 
soon as he frankly entered the domain of party politics^ 
men of prominence in the land, realizing the value df ^ii^ 
enormous influence to the cause which they had at hearf, 
made haste to rally round him. TUq Seiyukai coftimafided" 
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a majority in the House of Representatives, and it was not 
long before they made the position of the Yamagata 
Ministry untenable. In October, 1900, Ito, for the fourth 
time in his career, was called upon to form a Cabinet, 
The period that followed was of special interest to political 
students of the times, inasmuch as it marked the first con- 
flict between the two Houses. While by reason of his 
creation of the Seiyukai Ito had secured an overwhelming 
majority for his policy in the House of Representatives, he 
lacked support in the House of Peers. Having regard to 
the differences of opinion which have repeatedly arisen in 
this country between the Lords and the Commons, the 
Japanese method of settling disagreements of a similar 
nature would appear to accentuate the difficulty of any 
reconciliation of the points of view of East and West, 
When a deadlock was reached an Imperial rescript was 
issued inviting the Peers to reconsider their position, and 
in. consequence they adopted, though, it must be confessed, 
vvitla little,, if any, conviction, a more conciliatory policy 
tpwards party government. For the second time since the 
Constitution had become operatiye abundant proof was 
forthcoming that the party politicians were not yet capable 
of conducting the Administration for any length of time. 
After being in office for seven months the Cabinet resigned, 
owing to their inability to agree among themselves on 
questions of finance. • There was no immediate dissolution 
of Parliament. With the passing of the Ito Ministry it 
may be said that there came into existence the Genro, or 
“ Elder Statesmen,” These were four in number — ltd, 
Inouye, Matsukata, and Yamagata — all of whom had been 
Cabinet Ministers, and had taken a prominent part in 
shaping the destinies of Japan since the time of the 
restoration of the Monarchy. As not one of them would 
take upon himself the task of forming a new Government, 
a younger man, Marquis. Katsura, stepped into the breach* 
But the Emperor, who in the troubled days that preceded 
and followed the granting of a constitutional governnaent; ^ 
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depended for advice upon the Elder Statesmen, was not 
willing that their services should be even temporarily dis- 
pensed with. While he recognized that the active duties 
of administration called for the energies of the younger 
men, he placed at its true value the experience of former 
Ministers who had been largely responsible for bringing 
about the national transition. He was not slow to realize 
that their retention in high advisory capacities would lead the 
country along lines of progress that were consistent with 
the lessons of the past, and would act as a brake upon any 
excess of zeal that might be displayed by statesmen new to 
high office, In other words, he sought to combine in his 
councils the experience of age with the energy of com- 
parative youth. With his resignation of the Premiership, 
which he had held for the fourth time, Ito’s active career 
in the arena of party politics may be said to have come to 
an end. The brief history of representative government 
in Japan has afforded striking proof of his wisdom in 
framing the Constitution so as to preserve inviolate the 
supreme authority of the Throne, Few politicians of 
strictly party views have risen to eminence in the land. 
Moreover, there has not been wanting evidence from time 
to time that many members of 'the National Assembly have 
giyen way to corrupt practices, and only recently more than 
a score of them were concerned in a scandal, the revelation 
of which in the courts of law proved that they had sold 
their votes in order to promote legislation in the interests 
of a business concern. The succeeding Ministry, that 
formed by Count Katsura, was not only non-party in 
character, but was also largely under the domination of the 
military faction in the land. The Premier himself was 
a protdgd of Yamagata, the famous Field- Marshal, who • 
had always opposed Ito's policy on the ground, singularly 
enough, that it had leanings towards what he looked upon 
as advanced Liberalism. In order to gain power and 
prestige, I to no doubt coquetted with party polities • but 
anyone who was intimately acquainted with him could not 
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conscientiously say that his object was otherwise than tO 
make use of them in the best interests of State, and as 
a concession to the tendency of the times, which, as educa- 
tion spread and knowledge was diffused, clearly pointed to 
a growing demand on the part of the people for a more 
tangible share in the government of the country. He has 
left on record an expression of opinion that it is the duty of 
political parties to aim at cohesion, that friction in their 
ranks would upset the social fabric, and that above all 
national interests must always be placed before the transient 
interests of a political faction. During his leadership of 
the Seiyukai^ I to ruled its members with a firmness that 
was the outcome of an almost autocratic conviction. In 
other words, the party was formed with practically no other 
definite policy than that of following him wherever he might 
lead. That it has become a political organization of some 
power in the land is alone due to a natural trend of events 
over which Ito, who resigned the leadership in 1903, could 
exercise no real control. Marquis Saionji, who, after the 
conGiusion of the Russo-Japanese War, followed Count 
K.atsUra in the Premiership, was a firm friend of Ito, and 
had been his colleague in several Ministries. He succeeded 
the great statesman in the leadership of the Seiyukm^ but 
although depending for support in the Diet largely upon 
the allegiance of that party, he included only two of its 
more prominent members in the Cabinet, and filled the 
remaining portfolios with statesmen who met with the 
approval of his pi-edecessors in office, or who were virtually 
the nominees of one or other of the Elder Statesmen. When 
Count Katsura, the present Premier, again succeeded to 
power, he nominated to office only one representative of 
a political party, and filled the remaining offices with states- 
men who held Conservative views on the question of party 
gsovernraent There is, therefore, still to be found in the 
situation as it exists to-day ample justification for the 
statesmanlike foresight displayed by Ito in framing a 
Constitution that gave to the people a National fese® 
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with power to debate upon, but not to determine, laws, and 
which rendered Ministers of State responsible to the Throne 
and not to Parliament. Before leaving the subject of Ito’s 
part in the establishment of representative government, some 
reference to his views on the subject of a second chamber 
may not be inopportune. He held that if all the political 
forces were united in a single House, and were left to 
the influence of excited passions without any restraint or 
equalizing power over them, that House, in the intemperance 
of biassed excitement, might overstep the bounds of pro- 
priety and bring about a despotism which might in time 
lead to anarchy. Furthermore, he believed that the object 
in having a House of Peers was not merely the admittance 
of the higher class to some share in the deliberations upon 
legislative matters, but was also representation of the 
brains, experience, and perseverance of the people, by the 
assembling together of men who had rendered signal service 
to the State, men of erudition, and men of great wealth. 
He regarded the agitation conducted in certain quarters in 
England against the House of Lords as being of possible 
value as a stricture upon the temporary evils of the 
moment, but as having no weight in the consideration of 
the permanent policy of the country. 

In the domain of foreign politics Its was no less con^ 
spicuous than in the sphere of domestic reform. He 
negotiated the Tientsin Agreement with China in regard 
to Korea. War with China broke out during the period 
of his second Ministry, and it was he who conducted the 
peace negotiations with Li-hung Chang amid the picturesque 
surroundings of a tea-house at Shimonoseki. When the 
first Anglo- Japanese Alliance was concluded he was in 
St, Petersburg, engaged in pourparlers 

Russian Government. The real object of his mission on 
this occasion will doubtless ever remain a secret in official 
circles, I to himself declared to intimate friends ; that it 
iwas his earnest wish to bring about a close understanding 
between Russia and Japan— an understanding,; moreovec, 
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that would partake of the nature of an alliance. He was 
represented to have affected surprise when he learnt that 
an agreement with Great Britain had been arrived at by 
the Ministry in Tokyo. On the one hand it was alleged 
that his presence in St. Petersburg at the same time as 
negotiations were in progress with Downing Street was 
nothing more or less than a diplomatic ruse to compel an 
early decision from the British Government. Neverthe 
less, it is not altogether inconceivable — and there is not 
wanting evidence to bear out this view — that Its foresaw 
that Japan had much to gain were she able to establish 
harmonious relations with Russia. At this period, it must 
not be forgotten, the influence of Yamagata, who had 
always been his great rival, and whose policy of militant 
progression was opposed to his idea of expansion on lines 
which did not exhaust the resources of diplomacy, was 
in the ascendancy. While Ito was an admirer of British 
institutions and of British methods, it is quite possible that 
he did not fail to realize that this country had much to gain 
by the defet of Russia, both in regard to the safety of her 
Indian Frontier and to her interests in the region of the 
Far East. Might it not also have been conceivable that 
in his own mind he believed that had a satisfactory working 
arrangement with Russia been concluded, the continental 
expansion of Japan would, on the recognition of the principle 
of mutual and clearly defined interests, have received a 
positive stimulus, whereas an alliance with Great Britain 
would involve a long and expensive war with Russia, the 
end of which must inevitably mean a reaffirmation of strict 
and perhaps irksome adherence to the policy of the Open 
Door ? Whatever view may be taken of Ito s mission, there 
is little doubt that his own intentions were to establish rela- 
tions of an extremely cordial nature with Russia. During 
the campaign with Russia he gave his loyal support to the 
Government, and his wise counsel was frequently sought 
by The Throne. He declined to act as one of the Be^ce 
plenipotentiaries at Portsmouth on:the ground of ad vaheiiig 
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years. In the deliberations which were frequently held in 
the presence of the Emperor during the progress of nego- 
tiations he was a stern advocate of peace. When the 
people of the capital rose in riot on hearing the terms of 
the Treaty, he alone of all the statesmen was able to 
proceed to the Palace without escort. When he met his 
death by the hand of an assassin at Harbin, he was, in 
spite of official denials to the contrary, engaged for the 
second time on a mission having for its object the settle- 
ment of outstanding questions with Russia. For more 
than two years the Government of the United States has 
been dissatisfied with conditions as they exist both in 
regard to the northern and the southern territories of 
Manchuria. Ito wished to bring into harmony the policies 
of Russia and Japan in these regions; and in more than 
one well-informed quarter the opinion prevailed that, had 
he achieved his object, the acquiescence of the Powers 
could not possibly have been withheld. He could not 
have viewed with other than alarm the sinister renewal 
of Russian activity in the Far East: the beginning in 
earnest of the construction of the great railway along the 
banks of the Amur ; the conversion of Vladivostock into 
a fortress of first magnitude ; and the decision to fortify 
several other important strategical places in the region of 
Eastern Siberia. He realized that his own country needed 
a long period of peace in which to recuperate after her 
tremendous exertions in the time of war, and it was his 
ambition before retiring from active work to solve as far 
as possible the new and grave problems that have arisen in 
the Far East. That his untimely death was a serious loss 
to, the cause of peace no one who was honoured with his 
friendship could deny. He had always acte;d as a check, 
upon the aspirations of the. military faction in the land, and 
it was due largely to his influence that an elaborate pro- 
gramme of armament expansion was extended over a further 
period of years thin was originally in tended, »: When the 
immigration dispute arose with America* and wild talk was 
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indulged in on both sides of the Pacific, It5 gave expression 
to the simple opinion that war with the country which had 
first awakened Japan from the sleep of ages was unthinkable. 
He urged that it was the duty of statesmen in office to 
discourage emigration to the United States and Canada, 
and to direct the overflow of population towards Korea and 
Manchuria, where Japanese arms had won predominance. 
His work in Korea was both warmly praised and keenly 
criticized by foreign observers. On the one hand it was 
said that his policy resembled that of Lord Cromer in 
Egypt, and was equally as successful, while, on the other 
hand, it was contended that his rdgime inaugurated a period 
of tyranny over a helpless and a hapless people. There is 
no doubt that his rule was that of the iron hand, and he 
gave license to the military authorities to suppress national 
ebullition, which he regarded as sedition, with the relentless 
severity of the sword. At the same time he was hampered 
in his administration by the fact that Japan had not at her 
Gom mand a sufficiently large staff of trained and experienced 
officials to enable her to undertake thoroughly the work of 
reform in Korea. Moreover, as ho’on as the Protectorate 
was- established, thousands of Japanese, the majority belong- 
ing to the lower classes, overran the Peninsular Kingdom. 
The sole object of these adventurous emigrants was to 
escape poverty in their home land and to exploit the Koreans 
for their own selfish ends. Consequently the work of reform 
was hindered at every turn, and the good faith of Japan 
suffered by the individual actions of large numbers of her 
people who had hastily made their way into the country, 
before there was time to inaugurate a satisfactory system 
for the preservation of law and order. In view of thesej 
circumstances, while it can be said that.Ito aimed at a policy i 
similar to that pursued by British administration in Egyp^;' 
it miust be* concluded that he was defeated in his purpose' 
by the overbearintg behaviburof hordes of Japanese settfersi,; 
who looked upon 4he; Koreans as a- subject people. Tfelj 
be^’Mmselflrealked the difiiduitt^ which beset his ^ath wasi 
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•plear from his own utterances. “ The population of our 
own country,” he said on one occasion, “shows a very 
*rapid rate of increase, and it is natural that its increment 
.should overflow into Korea. Above all, when the various 
enterprises in that kingdom reach a stage of development, 
it is quite evident that we shall witness a very great addition 
to the number of our people going there,, as compared with 
to-day. But there has been much to censure in the conduct 
of our nationals hitherto in Korea. The greatest indignities 
have been put upon the Koreans, and they have been 
obliged to suffer them with tears in their eyes. It is true 
that persons guilty of such conduct constitute only a small 
part of the Japanese residing in Korea ; but now that this 
Empire has taken upon itself the protectorate of Korea 
this improper behaviour calls for the utmost correction, 
especially inasmuch as, since the beginning of the Meiji 
era, many difficulties have been eliminated from the rela- 
tions of the two countries, and two great wars have taken 
place, the practical results of which are now for the first 
time displaying themselvesi Yet because the conduct of 
our nationals towards the Koreans is not what it ought 
tO' be, they (the Koreans) pose abroad as sufferers, and' 
entertain the keenest dislike for us at home, with the very> 
regrettable result that much injury is done to the relations: 
of the two countries,. I am persuaded that when our 
nationals go to Korea hereafter in increasing number 
earnest steps must be taken to check this impropriety. It 
is needless to say that such of my nationals as are engaged 
in legitimate enterprises in Korea will be protected, but* 
I propose to take ample measures for dealing with all' 
mauvaissujetsP ’ ; 

When, at the special command of his Sovereign, I towifent 
to Korea in the capacity of Resident-General, he found > 
a state df national disorder such as would have idismayedi 
any but the most, inidiomitable of men. . Soothsayers'lanfc 
wizards besieged. ;the palace by, day > and qrghta and&stMi 
Kpiperor, bankrupt in financial uresou tees,- i had 
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embarrassment by concluding a number of agreements for 
loans with usurers of the worst type. His abdication, 
which doubtless was inspired by I to, paved the way for 
serious reform. . Only a few months before his death the 
Prince sent the writer an outline of the work that had been 
accomplished under his regime. From this statement it 
was clear that he had cleansed every department of State 
of the evils of corruption and maladministrationj and that 
he had laid the foundations upon which his successors, 
if they are wise in their statesmanship, will be able to erect 
the structure of national solidarity. During the period of 
his office as Resident-General, I to was frequently consulted 
by the Ministry in Tokyo in regard both to domestic and 
foreign politics, and he also made several visits to Japan in 
order to tender his advice to the Throne. As an instance 
of the critical attention he paid to the minutest matter 
affecting what he regarded as the interests of his country, 
I may perhaps be pardoned the mention of a personal 
reminiscenee, ■ While resident in TskyO as the special 
correspondent of a London joumat, after the war with 
Russia, I experienced no little difficulty in dealing with the 
authorities. In some way or other Prince Its heard of this 
circumstance, and immediately, through the medium of a 
personal friend of his, despatched to me a message 
expressing his regret that any but the most cordial rela- 
tions should exist between the Foreign Office and the 
representative of an organ of public opinion in England, 
and at the same time offering to place at my disposal 
special facilities provided by himself for the efficient 
discharge of my duties. Needless to say, this offer Was 
gratefully accepted, and, whenever possible, the distin- 
guished statesman made it his own personal care to see 
that I was kept well informed in regard to the situation in 
the Far East. In private life I to showed a simplicity 
of character that endeared him to his countrymen. He 
detested pomp or display in any form whatever, arid 
dcf^lored ; the tendency of the younger generation to ape 
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foreign ways merely for appearance's sake. When at 
home at his seaside villa he took a delight in entertaining 
his near friends, many of these being men of humble 
circumstances, in homely Japanese fashion. Save the 
rewards he received from the Throne and the State he had 
no worldly possessions, and he refused a salary higher than 
£(iOO per annum for his services as Resident-General in 
Korea. His untiring activity remained with him in old 
age, and at the most four or five hours’ sleep sufficed him 
for a night's rest. His death came when he was approach- 
ing the completion of his life’s work. In the few years 
that were to mark the closing of his brilliant career he had 
not been slow to realize that a change, almost a second 
transition, was coming over Japan. He felt that, as time 
went on, increasing difficulty would be experienced in 
retaining all that was best in Oriental civilization, while 
assimilating only that which was beneficial from the 
civilization of the West. On one occasion he frankly 
expressed the opinion that Japan had fought her best fight 
against Russia, and that, owing to the growing tendency 
among the masses towards luxurious indulgence, she might 
not, in the event of another war, possess those Spartan 
qualities which had led her to victory in the past. In later 
years feeling has gained ground in the country that the 
Elder Statesmen, of whom It6 was, to all intents and 
purposes, the leader, were a brake upon the wheel of 
progress ; and in the struggle for material prosperity there 
have not been wanting signs that their calm wisdom has 
been misinterpreted as an austere conservatism altogether 
out of tune with the times. I to has passed from the scene 
before the changes which these signs portend have taken 
shape, and no greater monument to his memory were 
needed, than that of Modern Japan, strong and virile as 
she stands to-day. , 
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TRANSMIGRATION AMONG THE SOUTHERN 
NIGERIAN TRIBES. 

By Major Arthur Glyn Leonard. 

The belief in Transmigration is one of the oldest religious 
dogmas in existence. It was not so much a Priestly in- 
vention as an outcome of moral necessity, an engine ot 
human government — possibly the earliest ever known — 
when Social units began to swell into Communities and 
Communities into tribes. An offshoot of the main Ancestral 
cult, it must at one time have been common to all primitive 
races. In ancient Egypt, for instance, it was a predominant 
feature. True, there are but the slightest allusions to it in 
the Sruti, the Chhandas, or Sanhitd, — i.e., the more ancient 
portion of the Veda — nothing, in fact, that would of itself 
even suggest the doctrine. These allusions, in fact, only 
begin to anjplify and grow clearer in the later sections of 
the Veda, f the Btahmanas and Uipanishads particularly. 
.Even in them the doctrine is not presented with any 
special clarity or emphasis, Ih ^nny case the want in the 
Sruti is supplied by the SraritL Manu’s Dharma-Sastra 
and the six systems of philosophy are simply saturated 
with it. It is significant, however, that no attempt what- 
ever is made to prove the belief. But this is assumed, 
quite as a matter of course, as the basis of the arguments, 
exhortations, and statements which. are made therein. And 
this in itself, although -only negative and indirect evidence, 
is evidence that justifies the inference of pre-existence. 

Even at this present moment Transmigration is mot 
restricted, as is generally supposed, to the Hindus and 
Druses of Lebanon, but obtains, s.g.^ all over Africa among 
the Negroid and sBantu races, although it is not known by 
any of the tribes under any such analogous name, and no ' 
specific appellation has been given to it. Indeed, it was 
only after a very careful and patient investigation (extend- 
ing over ten years) among the various tribes of Southern 
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Nigeria that it manifested itself to me through certain 
■beliefs and dogmas that I found there. These, briefly, are 
a belief in the retranslation of the Spirit into Soul, and its 
return from Spirit Land — i.e., the spiritual sphere — into 
Human, Animal, Vegetable bodies and Natural objects. 
Here, then, in a nutshell we have the identical principles 
contained in and expressed by either of the words Metem- 
psychosis or Transmigration. Putting to one side all outside 
knowledge of the cult — as it exists, for instance, among the 
Hindus — as practised by the natives of Southern Nigeria it 
is, so to speak, a mixture of Totemism and Transmigration. 
In other words, it is a compound of two seemingly different 
cults, that are in reality merely links of the one main 
Ancestral creed. 

Shorn of all theological and metaphysical subtleties, 
'Transmigration is simply a belief in the continuity, and 
re-birth of the soul into other bodies ; while so-called 
Totemism is but the selection by a Community, Clan, or 
Household of an emblem, living or otherwise, to represent 
the Ancestral soul : in three words “ specific ancestral 
emblemism,” or in one, Emblemism. From this it becomes 
<^uite evident that Transmigration, or “ Spiritual Erobodi- 
tnent,” as it in reality is, was primarily, and essentially, an 
bhtcome of: (i) A belief in Spiritualism — i.e., in the 
exii^tence of a vital principle, that differentiated as “ Soul/’ 
or “Spirit,'” according to its position; (2) the necessity 
arising from, or evolving out of this belief, of making suit- 
'able provision for the departed Souls of the Family, who as 
'spirits inspirit Land, were partly from necessity, and partly 
from choice, compelled to return to this Earthly existence, 
in various forms. 

Recognizing thi^ necesmty, it is further evident that the 
'provisioii which -was so made was one purely of assbciatibh, 
commencing with the Personal' and eulminatihg with the 
Impersonal— a reason th^ at once explains the sefectibn 
"of the various ’ bodies, ■ Human, Animad, Vegetable, and 
Material/'' '' ' n*- 
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The return of the Spirits into these different bodies as 
Souls, was, and is still, regulated by the wish and in accord- 
ance with the individuality of the Ego, prior, and possibly 
even subsequent, to decease or departure ; and this also 
depended absolutely on his character and temperament. 
It is equally certain that, in the minds of these naturally 
subservient and enslaved people, this option was immediately 
and entirely under the control of the Household Deities, and 
through them of the ‘Supreme Divinity. It is further quite 
evident that the individual, and the Household to which he 
belonged, were undoubtedly guided by certain leading con- 
siderations, or controlling moral factors, the principal of 
which were : i. As to the greater, or more pressing need 
of spiritual or human control. 2. The desire on the part of 
the individual Spirit for a restless or a restful life. 3. The 
position occupied in a Household by the Ego. 4. The 
necessity of reincarnation as the sole means of preserving 
and maintaining intact the Human existence of a Household, 
since they recognized that the latter, intellectually, and 
spiritually, depended for its vitality on the former. That 
the natural desire for adoration, acting in conjunction with 
the more fundamental instincts, did in a great measure, if 
not entirely, influence Natural Man, is quite possible, and 
more than possible when considered along with the fact, that 
his conception of God the Creator was purely Anthropo- 
morphic. For besides being Natural, the idea was a practical 
illustration of the duality of certain Human emotions — that 
one more particularly, which is common to every indi- 
vidual — even to those most highly civilized — namely, the 
desire to adore and to be adored ! 

But while it is to some extent easy enough to follow the 
reincarnation into Human bodies, the idea to the European 
mind of this interchange of the soul to Animal bodies is 
much more difficult of comprehension. Apart from the 
moral and religious grounds of punishment and symbolism, 
there are however other principles which must be taken into 
consideration before any definite opinion can be arrived. at. , 
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Brutally literal and cruel, creature of impulse, and of 
opposing or balancing elements, as was Natural Man, he 
was all the same emotional, and affectionate — in a sense, 
that although animalistic, aspired to something higher and 
more Human. Hence his anxiety to make provision for 
the Souls of the departed, and hence it was that the wish 
became father to the thought. But anxious too as he no 
doubt was — on grounds of fear, as well of affection — to 
make suitable provision, in order to induce the Manes 
to return, and so as to have them within the limits — i.e. the 
protection of the Household, the proportion of those he 
recognized, as having returned into the bosom of the 
Family, was by no means so great as those whom he knew 
to have departed. So that while able to account for a 
certain proportion of these, through death by violence, and 
consequent disembodiment — or as it appeared to him — 
possible extinction, he was sometimes at a loss to account 
for them all.' For some had given no hint, and had left no 
clue, to their whereabouts— in other words, had expressed 
no wish prior to dissolution, or had perhaps been too young 
to do so. 

Yet although it may not seem so to us, as products of a 
process that has altogether progressed beyond the compre- 
hension. of the absolutely Natural, this was not a purely 
personal, but entirely a Family, matter, and one of great 
moment to Natural Man. In the first place, because he was 
fearful on account of himself, and Family, to provide a 
suitable embodiment, and resting place, in order to prevent 
the translation of familiar and friendly spirits into aggres^^ 
sive and diabolical Demons ; and in the second place, 
because he was desirous of doing, as he weiild be done by 2 
in other Words he followed, and set the good example Of his 
Fathers, to his Son and Successor ! . 

Nor must the agency of the Dream be overlooked/ 
because , recurring as it so frequently did (afid does), in 
minds whose thoughts were one continuity of concentra- 
tion on. the subject thaf was uppermost; it was an exceed- 
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ingly potential factor, that helped them out of many a 
difficulty, and which unravelled many a mystic knot. All. 
the more so in fact, because, in the popular estimation, the 
Dream was interpreted as an actual interview, therefore, 
an exchange of ideas, and communications, between two 
Souls. 

It is evident, therefore, that in the entire absence of 
expressed wishes, and personal desires, the principles which 
most of all assisted Natural Man in making a suitable 
selection of embodiments for the Spirits of those who had 
been placed in so unfortunate pi predicament, were the very 
powerful factors of Association, and Precedent. 

In thoi^e early days, Natural Man, even after he had; 
arrived at the stage of agriculture, was essentially a 
Hunter, and a Fisherman, so that the selection of a suitable 
Emblem was not in any sense difficult, resting, as it did, on 
a choice of those animals which were most in evidence. 
While in those cases, in which the latter were not so 
^leatiful:, ©r in which game, and fish, were absent, as the' 
departed Souls had not been eitl;j^er hiunters, or Fishermen, 
the inference is, that Vegetal bodies, or Material objects, 
were necessarily chosen. The idea, of course, ia no sense 
whatever interferes with the statement already made, that 
these self-same embodiments of Animals, and objects, were 
also self - selected and constituted , there and then, as 
Ancestral Emblems ; but it is advanced as further evidence, 
in explanation of the countless symbols that are in existence. 

;. .But in making, these selections, the^ underlying motives, 
whicffi all; along have actuated ;Natufal Man, :must not be 
IpSjt isight of—natnelyi that pf propitiating two elements i 
hist the Animal .:Spirih ^ vil, and inimical ; and, secondly, ; 
nhd Hufnam,;whQ„.if,; not entirely Evil, Or destructive^ was t 
at least capable of it, if iprovoked : thereto. ; Thus, thierei 
rdost . undoubtedly r was “ at. double motive, " in selecting an 
AniffiaEforj Jleptile,^ of a. feroGaous^ or poisonous, type, ai 
Eja^milyitioc Ancfstrah ^Emblem :p‘iin;other:wO'bds;.;of ibottlwgi 
upif cteiHumaoi’ Sop 1 1 ’insi'dev j|be$b®dyi cof Aaaim#, 
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in this way^ by adoring and satisfying the Ancestral Spirit, 
which he did through the symbol, the worshipper provided 
for himself a means of propitiating, and keeping on good 
terms with, both the possessor and the possessed. 

But while this was the way in which the cult was made 
to appear to the people in general, there was another, and 
an inner side, to it, which had consciously evolved itself 
out of the subtler brains of the Patriarchal Leaders, and 
Priests. For while the primary conception was merely one 
of provision, on the part of the Human Household, for the 
souls of the departed, the latter idea, arising as it did out 
of an essential necessity, utilized, and developed, the 
original, by means of certain moral issues, which met the 
requirements, that, at the time. Society stood most in need 
of. So that, as in the case of the Spirit conception, it was 
unmistakably, and decidedly, an advance in the social pro- 
gress of the Humanity of the period. 

According to the opinion of these Delta natives, it is 
evident, that while spirit, and matter, are two separate, and 
divisible, elements, they are at the same time essential to 
each other, So that Embodiment is considered to be the 
normal, and Disembodiment the abnormal, condition of the 
Spirit. Therefore it is but natural to conclude that, in 
the latter phase, the disembodied Spirit can neither par- 
tictpafce in the lineal rights, nor receive the reward that 
would have been his due, under normal conditions. So, ; 
too, in the eyes of their Ancestral Leadersj the significapee 
of the differentiations between the Spirit element of the 
three great: Divisions could not possibly be exaggeratedi: 
For itiWas on; this article of their Taith^ apd on the motel 
system of xetribtrtive . Justice, that this doctrine of Idateri^ i 
EhibodimeiaL’as symbolical bf Ancestral spirits^ was bt^e^; 
apd constructed. ;This ubeing the . casey it • is; iquite evidetii: 
that: .theteoctrine in /qulestion, was a natural evolution, pure| 
apdrsimpsle, out of thecmain, -Apcestral tmnk.l...Fo±nn'' tho^’I 
primitive ;.daiySj ^ ' wheiir - the ; . Q\elt-r=rLe.., ...the 5:adorati©Tf‘'.5 csf The ;■ 
Spirit :Eathers-r^bi^d:'-been accepted,; thecoMitio|i.;;of -ih^atural 
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Society was extremely rude and lawless. Might was 
Right, and Right was Might, even amongst those tribes 
who had most advanced in the social and progressive scale. 
For no other alternative had suggested itself. Of Nature, 
as the people were, it was from her, the great Mother of 
them all, that this violent principle — still flourishing even 
amid the highest civilization, but, of course, in more subdued 
and refined forms — was first acquired. Primarily, there- 
fore, an essential and inevitable principle, as Society ad- 
vanced into a state of Citizenship, or mutual co-operation 
Societies, in order to support the authority of the Fathers 
in the Flesh, it became more and more, and, finally, abso- 
lutely essential, to lean on the Spirit Fathers. This was 
done by utilizing the then existing religious formula, which 
provided material embodiment for departed souls, so as to 
establish a permanent and enduring Judicial system — a 
system that, although innately spiritual, was outwardly 
moral and symbolical. 

Thus it was, that this system of Metempsychosis, or 
disposal, of Human Spirits on dissolution, grew out of 
phantasmal necessities and requirements-^ which to Natural 
Man, however, were real and actual — and that a relegation 
of certain spirits was made, as a moral check, or counter- 
balance — ie,, as a Punitive measure — to the Animal, or 
inimical element — a creation,, which to these Natural 
people . represented a world of antipathies, and a state of 
perpetual warfare. 

But as in this vietv of the matter, their own Human 
world was very naturally involved, a return to the Human 
embpdiment^implying as it did contact with the Animal, 
regarded, as this was, with evident disfavour, by that section 
of Society to whom life had been one continuous battle, 
one long struggle for existence— also became a form of 
retribution* which was only, secondary to the Animal 
Finally, the : selection of inanimate objects, as more con^ 
ducive to rest, and freedom, from worldly disturbance, was- 
least iof all a punishment ; on the contrary, a gmciouasd^^^ 
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cession, or recognition, on the part of the Ancestral 
Deities. 

What the European must recognize is this, that although 
through the Burial Sacrament the now released Soul is 
received into Spirit Land, it is not necessarily allowed to 
remain there as a permanence. In other words, there are 
certain Ancestral obligations which must be fulfilled, and 
these naturally enough, and as a matter of course, all 
appertain to the Human branch of the Family. So it is, 
that while those who are lowest in the scale — i.e.^ who are 
least deserving of consideration — have taken up their 
residence in Animal bodies, others are either permitted, or 
obliged to return, to the Human embodiment, and the 
most deserving of all, go back to the objects which are 
considered most restful — a rest which they have earned, by 
virtue of a greater and more consistent Ancestral piety. 

For deification, or a permanent residence in Spirit Land 
is a re\\fard that only few attain to ; while disembodiment, 
as we know, is but the inevitable result of former actions, 
which put the Ego altogether outside the Ancestral 
limitations. 

This, in a nutshell, is the idea of Transmigration, as it 
existed in the natural minds of the Ancestors of these 
Delta natives, but with this difference : that what to us 
appears as a mere idea, was to them a solid and recognized 
system of supreme Patriarchal jurisdiction, which not only 
reduced the chaos and lawlessness of life into a state of 
regular discipline, by means of a judicious, and, as it were, 
optional gradation, of retribution, but which established the 
Spiritual authority on a firm and lasting basis. Indeed, 
from the native standpoint, this continuous shifting of Souls 
is but the actual mechanism, or operation, of the ever 
autocratic Ancestral Tribunal. It is evident, then, that 
while in the main morality, or social exigencies, was the 
motive principle. Fear, again, was undoubtedly the inspiring 
instinct. Fear of consequences, which accepted the 
Ancestral dictum as unavoidable — a reduction of the whole 
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matter to the three pre-eminent factors, of Association, 
Precedent, and the Inevitable! It is impossible, however, 
to close this article without calling the reader’s attention to 
the delicate, yet extreme, subtlety of these prehistoric 
Leaders, who were able to transform necessity, and punish- 
ment, into a purely personal matter of option. For this 
personal option, in selecting, or pre-determining, the 
embodiment of individual Souls, not only answered the 
purpose infinitely better — exactly suited as it was to the 
temperament of an impulsive and headstrong people — ^but 
rendered any subsequent misfortune, or alteration, due to 
former acts of omission, or commission, as all the harder,, 
and more culpable. 
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THE AVESTA IS VEDA A PLEA FOR 
JOINT STUDIES. 

By Professor Mills. 

As is known, the Avesta is almost an integral part of the 
Veda, being its Iranian half, or, more strictly, being one 
of its books — far closer to it than Veda is to its own 
Indian epic. For that very reason, perhaps, some Vedists 
may not like it. They have less misgiving with regard to 
other kindred studies — for instance, the Pali. The late 
very distinguished Professor Pischel, of Berlin, worked 
largely upon that kindred language, the oldest daughter of 
the Sanskrit ; but in Avesta we have not kinship, rather 
almost identity. With the exception of a few names — such 
as “ Mazda ” in “ Abura Mazda — all, or nearly all, the gods, 
sub-gods, and godlets are both Vedic and Avestic. Border 
religious animosity has, or had, indeed, turned some of 
these original common gods of Avesta and Veda into 
demons, chiefly upon the side of the Avesta (notably, and 
unfortunately, the very endeared name of “ devd ” shared 
this fate with several of the others) ; and this inversion is, 
arid wris, a thing without parallel in religious history, being 
also as colossal as it was singular — at least so, when the 
\iast territories and populations involved within its influence 
arri held id vihw. This is not the place to make use of 
foreign words,' but ev6n the AmeshaSpends (the Airishas- 
pands of literature) are all of them abstract Vedic concepts' 
as \veH as' Avedtid, being expressions of the noblest^- 
dhatdiCteristicd of deit^^ though in A Vesta they are singled' 
but,' gffouped,' arid fodiis^ed iii a manridr truly astonishing to" 

^1* article *of,,sprae' rem^ks; 

principal guest, at Year’s banquet of tbe ParsiS) helri at the 

l^eslthlhs'tet oh 'MEirch A (their New Year\ 
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the student of religious philosophical history. They were 
then first rhetorically, and after that dogmatically, personi- 
fied, and in this form they were made more widely known 
than even many of the chief gods of Veda; while the 
Avesta language in general is, as said, almost Vedic after a 
few dialectical peculiarities have been co-ordinated — far 
nearer Vedic than English is to Scotch. To clinch such a 
statement T cannot do better than cite some remarks made 
by the very distinguished Professor Oldenberg, of Kiel, 
joint translator with Max Muller of the Vedic Hymns in 
the “Sacred Books of the East." He says in his “Vedic 
Religion,” page 27 : “ The language of the older Vedic 
hymns approaches that of many parts of the Avesta 
nearer than it does that of the MaJiabharata . . . ; the 
difference in the course of sounds is not greater than that 
between the more separated dialects of Greece, or than 
that between the Old High German and the Old Low 
German. . . . The Vedic diction," he continues, “ has an 
iniportant spries of characteristic expressions which are 
common to it with the Avesta, but not cpnirnon to it with 
the later Indian.” 

“The near relation of the metrical forms in Veda and 
Avesta, and especially that of the poetical character in 
each, comes also into consideration. When one has 
remarked that entire Avesta strophes, simply upon the 
basis of a comparative sound-system, can be translated 
into Vedic, this opinion would often not only result in 
correct Vedic words and sentences, but in verses and 
strophes out of which the soul of Vedic poetry seems to 
speak.” 

I quote the passage not only on account of its acknow- 
ledged importance, but also as being somewhat induced, 
to do so by my own personal sensibility ; for these allusions; 
refer to my translation of a Zarathusktrian hymn into 
Sanskrit in Roth’s “ Festgruss," which he quotes ; also with 
respectful allusion to another Avesta-Sanskritist, andwhicfe^ 
indeed, seems to have occasioned his remarks. Avqstft% 
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in fact, the outcome — with a striking purification, and focus- 
sing of ideas — of the same identical lore as that from which 
our present surviving Indian Veda arose. Fancy such a 
thing as a pietistic reform of a rich polytheistic, poetic mass 
like the Veda! It reminds us of Luther’s reform rather 
than of the reform of Judaism through Christianity, and it 
may have had as wide an effect. We have to pause a little 
before we take in what our statement here fully means. If 
there ever was a curiosity in literature, here is one, which 
is also sublime, if anything of the kind can be so described, 
while its practical importance must have once been 
immense. 

— [Some people, indeed, inquire “ why we trouble at all 
about any ancient religions, Oriental or other.” I rather 
think that the Bible is both “ancient and Oriental,” and upon 
it depends^ and has depended, more money than would settle 
a nation’s debt. Every parson is perforce an Orientalist, 
and, as such, necessarily an antiquarian.] — To resume. 

No critic can fail to acknowledge that the Gathic Avesta 
contains an expression and application of interior religion 
upon more than a modern basis of purity and truth, there 
being no false miracles in it, nor false doctrines : it is, in a 
word, the simplest and grandest of creeds, fit for a universal 
acceptance among theists, the political and, so to say, 
ecclesiastical, interest, which also inspired it, by no means 
paralyzing its animus. 

The eminent Professor Roth — first Vedist of Germany — 
delighted in it, lecturing upon it alternately. Time alone 
— he had nine lectures per week — prevented him from 
more extensive, publication upon it; and it was he who 
anticipated Oldenberg in the above-cited statements, for he 
not only traced analogies, but read Avesta almost as pure. 
Sanskrit, which may have been going too far, so he said, 
for, though the words of Avesta and Veda are, for the most 
part, practically the same, there is often the like difference 
in the point of the verbal meanings as there is so notoriously 
betweea the points in Vedic and the later Sanskrit — two 
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forms of language, not approximately, but presumably, 
actually, the same. 

I remember Aufrecht’s once remarking that “The 
vocabularies of the Vedic and the later Sanskrit were 
entirely different ” — going again, perhaps, rather too far 
upon that side of it (he was Sanskrit Professor in Bonn, 
and editor of the Rig Veda) ; and, accordingly, GS-thic 
Avesta is often taught by our distinguished German and 
American Sanskritists side by side with Veda — this apart 
from the well-known American and German Avesta 
specialists. 

“ Oh, I have read the Gathas of Zoroaster ” — so one of the 

distinguishedAmericans used to say— “ but but what? 

The crux of the matter has been the Pahlavi commentaries, 
which used indeed to “ excruciate ” their exponents, but 
which are now, perhaps, too rapidly recovering their ancient 
authority — I sincerely hope not to its full extent. Certainly, 
in one light of it, it has been a fortunate circumstance for 
me personally, as for others, that 1 was forced at once, in 
my earlier career, to adopt the •“ combined ” method, if I 
might so term it — producing all the commentaries in texts 
•and . translations side by side with the original Avesta, 
the latter likewise in verbatim and in free metrical, with 
lexicon — this, a chief part of it, some thirty-two years ago. 

Now the way is clear, for eminent Americans would not 
follow the German and French example, so giving to the 
•world brilliant, if half-prepared, suggestions. The Pahlavi 
of the Yasna bas now been almost completely edited by me 
in Z.D.M.G., in the Gathas, with my present Yasna I., 
■and translated in J.R.A.S., J.A.O.S., etc., as in the Gathas; 
'.and my most embittered competitor — if I possess such an 
opponerrt — profoundly rejoices in these productions, which 
bave cost me so many years of patience. 

. .1 will dose by going beyond what I haVe said a^bove-^ 

■mz.y by asserting that “ No Vedic philology is complete 
;Wthbut its >wonderful' tw.m sister, while a history of Vetk 
KwOuld’be litEe short of an impostufre with oq' allusiOh to Iti” 
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Why not, then, study it — Avesta — universally, and as 
under obligation, with Veda? 

The following is a restricted list of joint authorship upon 
the subjects, showing the practical identity of the two, the 
Avesta and the Veda ; 

The gifted Eugene Burnouf of Paris was a distinguished 
professor of Sanskrit, but he is, and was, best known by his 
pioneer work upon Avesta; the eminent Westergaard of 
Copenhagen was formerly Professor of Oriental Languages, 
including Sanskrit (see his works), but chiefly kno-wn through 
his edition of the Avesta; Spiegel of Erlangen was a 
professor of Sanskrit, but he brought over the entire 
subject of Avesta from France, with very great and in- 
dispensable contributions to it; Justi of Marburg was a 
professor of Sanskrit, but most known through his Avesta 
Dictionary, of which Roth could write : '‘Justins Musterhaft 
eingerichtetes zweckmdssiges Handbuch''; Darmesteter was 
a Sanskritist, though, like myself, he did not announce the 
subject, because there was already a Sanskrit professor in 
his University ; Oppert was an Avestic scholar, though he 
could not announce Avesta, for Darmesteter was in Paris; 
Oldenberg reads Avesta (see above) ; while all (?) the now 
living Avesta writers are also professors and teachers of 
^S^asktit, or, if not this;; then advanced specialists upon it. 
A critical knowledge of Avesta is almost indispensable to 
a high expert estimate in Vedic, and ignorarrce of this 
obvious fact seems inexcusable. 

PS. — forgot to mention the ardent Haug, who iwiab a 
‘'stirring mipd,” also a Sanskrit professor in Munich.; T 


THE HISTORIC-GEOGRAPHICAL PROOFS OF 
THE HIUNG-NU-HUN IDENTITY. 


By KIlmAn NiiMATi, 

Librarian of the Budapest Post-office Library. 

I. The Heirdom of the Himg-nu Name. 

For twenty-seven centuries in the state history of China 
a warlike and mounted people played a very important 
part ; these nomads the Chinese historians originally called 
Hiiin-yii, later Hien-yiin, and finally Hiung-nu. All three 
synonymous folk-names have one common sound, Hun ; 
to wit, (i) the root of Hiiin-yli is Hitin, with the ancient 
sound Hun and Kun ; (2) from Hien-ytin, perhaps after 
leaving out the usual hyphen Hi(-)un ; (3) Hiung-nu is 
a foYm of the Hunu folk-name, which was retained in the 
contemporary sacred books of the Avesta as an old 
Persian word. ■ ; 

2. The Descent of the Hiung-nu. 

The narrative of the Hiung-nu has been preserved in 
the histories of the Chinese dynasties — namely, in the con- 
temporary Shi-ki and Han-shu. According to these the 
Hiung-nu, as leaders of the Mongolian, Turkish, and 
Hunnic peoples, took their origin from the Dynasty of Hi^, 
which was founded by the Emperor Great Yu, the son of 
the Minister Kun, in the year 2205 b.c. In China cepe.- 
monial sacrifices have been offered to the father Kun, as 
well as to the Emperor Great Yii, lasting for very many 
centuries. The seventeenth ruler of the Hia dynasty, Kieh, 
was banished in 1766 b.c., because of his t5rranny; after his 
death his son ShUn^wei migrated, together with 500 membf^^ 
of the family of Hia, to the northern border district, 
iChina.. Theses rulers (and far excellence. 
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which after over 2,000 -years again occupied the throne under 
.the name of Hia, were the forefathers of the Hiung-nu. 

3. The Chinese Great Wall. 

China under the second dynasty In, and under the third 
Chou, was split up into small feudal states, till finally, after 
many wars, seven Chinese kingdoms arose — namely, Tsh‘u, 
Chao, Wei, Han, Yen, Ts‘i, and Tsfin. The northern of 
these kingdoms. Yen, Chao, and Ts‘in, were neighbours of 
the Hiung-nu. It then happened that the combined people of 
the first six kingdoms used the leadership of the Hiung-nu, 
attacked the most powerful Ts'in dynasty— namely, for the 
first time in the year 321 b.c., and then in the year 318 — 
but the allies were entirely conquered. The Emperor 
Shi Hoang-ti of the Ts'in dynasty had put an end to the 
feudal system in the years 259-210 B.c., and in 213 B.c. 
ordered all the Chinese literature which reminded him of it 
to be burnt : he captured all the Ordos Desert in the Hoang- 
ho River district from the Hiung-nu shan-yU Teu-man, and 
commenced, for the security of his country, the building of a 
great wall in the land of Shen-si, which he made to connect 
with the great walls that had been built earlier towards 
the east by the Chao, and towards the west by the Yen 
kingdoms. In this way originated the most wonderful 
sllriuctiire on earth, starting from the Gulf of Pe-tshi-li, over 
mountains and valleys, and extending more than 3,000 
kilometres in length, to Su-chou in Kdn-su, where the 
Hungarian Indologian, Dr. Aurel Stein, during his archaeo- 
logical researches, continued from a.d. 1906-1908, discovered 
the ruins of the wall as well as the ruins of the watch-towers 
Of Hiung-nu times, commencing from the city of Su-chou, 
through the city of An-si, in the direction of the .Su 4 ei-ho 
River towards the Lobt||por Sea. 

The Chinese Great Wall — called in Chinese Ch'ang 
ch‘6ng ; Mongolian, Tsagan Kerem, f.^., White Wall— -is. for 
the most part a bloqk building, on the :average about 
7 metres high and , 4 metres thick, secured at. distances of 
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from 2 to 5 kilometres by watch-towers, with living-rooms 
for the guards. But towards the north from Peking, oti 
the mountain-ridge of Nin-K‘ou, the wall is constructed of 
quarried stones, and is nearly lo metres in height. This 
gigantic structure, which was counted among the wonders 
of the world, broke the power and influence of the Hiung- 
nu in the history of China ; not all at once, however, but 
only gradually, after three centuries. 

4. The Heirdom of the Hiung-nu History. 

Teu-man, the Hiung-nu shan-yU, whose name is first 
mentioned after that of Shiin-wei, was driven from the 
throne and murdered , by his reckless son Mao-tun in the 
year 209 b.c. After that he conquered twenty-six tribes, 
and made them his subjects, so that under him the 
Hiung-nu kingdom extended from the Sea of Japan to the 
River Volga ; then he regained from the Chinese, by means 
of his strong army of 300,000 men, all the northern territory 
#re (jrieat Wail, including Chih 4 i, Sh 4 n-si, and Shen?* 
si, which the Tsin Emperor had seized from his father. 
Finally, he removed his residence Itom- the In-shin 
mountains in the country of Shin-si to the present town 
Ta-t‘ung-fu, called at that time Yun-chong. About the 
30th shan-yu after Mao-tun in direct line was Yii-sti- 
Kien, at this time the bravest of the Hiung-nu : he left the 
neighbourhood of China for ever, in a.d. 90. For, being 
pressed by the Chinese General Tou-hien, they migrated 
towards the north-west, in the neighbourhood of the 
Sogdians. These northern Hiung-nu, who had settled 
here later, conquered the Alans (called prior to our era 
Yen -ts’ai = Massagetae), killed their King, and captured 
their country; whereby^ under the name of Huns, they were 
the cause of the folk migration which has recently been 
proven by the German sinologist) Dr. Hirth, in numerous 
dissertations. The southern Hiung-nu,. on the other handi 
later ackno wledged the supremacy of China - after their tof 
Hu*chu^tshen, in the year A.t>. 2 15, had abdicated 
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in favour of the Emperor, and his people were disseminated 
among the Chinese. After three generations, however, the 
Hiung-nu families again stood at the head of the northern 
Chinese Empire, and even assumed to themselves the 
Imperial title. In this way originated the two Chao king- 
doms in A.D, 304-351 : after that, Ho-lien Po-po founded 
a new Hia dynasty in a.d. 407-43 r, as stated on p. 2 ; finally, 
after the kingdom of Pei-leang had existed from A.D. 398-439. 
the Hiung-nu became totally scattered, and they also lost 
their name. 


5. The Hiung-nu Theories, 

Whether the historic heirdom of the Hiung-nu belongs 
to the people of the Huns, or the Turks, or the Mon- 
golians ? That is the object of the controversy of the 
different theories. 

A French sinologist, foseph Deguignes, founded with his 
standard work in the years 1756-1758 an epoch-making 
basis for the Hiung-nu-Hun theory — namely, by means of 
a comparative historic statement, that the Huns before 
they appeared in Europe played a historic part under the 
name of Hiung-nu to the north of the Chinese Great Wall. 
Since then 150 years have passed away, during which time 
the Hiung-nu-Hun theory has been attacked by the Turk 
and Mongol theories. 

The Hiung-nu-Turk theory was systematically developed 
by fulius Klaproth^ a German sinologist, and worthy rival 
of Deguignes. He tried to prove from a comparative 
linguistic basis that the Hiung-nu were not Huns, but 
Turks, because, the Huns, according to his opinion, were a 
Finnic people; on the other hand, the Hiung-nu were 
certainly Turks. But Klaproth has made a Ghronological 
mistake, when he placed the history of the Tu^khiu, who: 
doubtless represent in^ the Chinese historical books the 
Turks of the European historians, as identical with the 
history of the Hiung-nu, and identified them ; Because prior 
to the fifth century the Tu-khiu-(TurkJ fblk-nanie, in fact, did 
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not exist at all. So far as the Turkish nationality of the 
Hiung-nu is concerned, Deguignes has .affirmed that also. 
Besides this, Klaproth did not recognize in the Gothic 
tradition, around which the proof of the whole Hiung- 
nU“Hun identity turns, the double historic fact — namely, 
that not the maternal stock, but the paternal stock, of the 
Huns sprang originally and certainly from the neighbour- 
hood of China. 

The Russian Turkologian, Dr. W. Radio f is the 
originator of the Hiung-nu-On- Uigur theory. But he 
has mixed up the Hun-ugurs of Hun times, mentioned by 
the Greek and Latin writers, with the fabulous Ten- Uigurs of 
the Perso-Turkish historians during the Mongolian period ; 
he also does not seem to know the difference between the 
Ugurs on the River Volga and the Uigurs of Central Asia. 

Thomas W. Kingsmill, an English sinologist in Shang- 
hai, had, following in the footsteps of the theory of 
Klaproth and of the '‘History of the Mongols” by the 
English set up the Hiung-nu-Kara- 

Birus^ ffi^ yfet he^ cannot, bring either positive philo- 
logical nor historical, proofs for his principal assertions. 

. Finally, the Russian scholars are conspicuous by their 
setting forth of the Hiung-nu-Mongol theory. Yakint 
Bichurin, a Russian sinologist of the first order, teaches 
that “ Hunnu is the old national name of the Mongols. 
The Chinese used for the transcription of the word Hunnu 
two characters: (i) Hun = wicked; (2) Nu = slave. But 
the Mongolian word Hunnu is a proper name, and the 
Chinese characters have no meaning.” Now, Yakint and 
Schmidt, by a comparison with the Mongolian word 
Chino = Wolh had erroneously deduced that Hunnu was 
an antiquated Mongolian word; for they had no know- 
ledge of the horse-riding Hunu people, whose Hun name 
with the suffix is, according to the analogy of the old 
Persian folk-names Hiad«, Mogha^, Dshad#, and so on^’ 
known from the contemporary Ayesta literature, a ildd|e^ 
over,, since then, old Xhrkr$h inscribed monumedti 
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been discovered in Mongolia and deciphered, the fact 
remains indisputable that no Mongolian nationality ruled in 
Mongolia prior to the time of Dshingis Khan, 

Those leaders of the sinologists who occupy themselves 
with history held as the most probable the Hiung-nu— Hua 
theory ; thus the French investigators Ed. Chavannes and 
CoLivreur ; then the English scholar Ed. H. Parker ; 
and finally the German, Dr. Fr. Hirth, the last-named of 
whom represents this teaching as a sure historic fact. 

According to my own opinion, the proof of the Hiung- 
nu-Hun identity depends also upon the geographical 
question — whether the Huns in Hiung-nu times played 
a part on the Chinese Great Wall or not ? In this matter 
the following positive proofs are at our disposal : 

6. The Latin Map of St. Hieronymus^ 

' The Latin map of the Church father St. Hieronymus is 
preserved in the British Museum in London. The same is 
pronounced to be authentic by the learned compiler of the 
Mappae Mundi on both internal and external grounds. 
Although this map was drawn up between the years a.d. 376- 
420, during the prime of the life of St. Hieronymus, and 
therefore after the Hun migration in Pannonia, the Huns arcj 
not shown as being in Europe, but, as in ancient 
dines, in the neighbourhood of the Chinese Empire, which is 
Tepresented on our map * by “ Seres oppidum ” surrounded 
by walls. It is remarkable that on the map the Huniscite 
folk-name, which had been written in the first instance, has 
been erased, and then close to it “ Seres oppidum ” has been 
inscribed. This mistake, along with a number of others of 
a similar kind, may very well have been copied from the 
very first -Latin map, which the Roman Emperor Augustus 
In 7 B.c. ordered to be drawn on the wall of the Polla Hall 
ht Rome ; but at the’ same time equally probably frdm the 
celebrated work, ^^ Orbis Pictus,” of Agrippa, Which Was in 
general use. The specialists, Petersen and MilMenholf, have 
" * Not reproduced here*.’ — ^E dI. ; * 
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demonstrated, namely, that the well-known geography of 
Orosius, which was translated into English by King Alfred 
a thousand years ago, must have been drawn up according 
to the map of 'Augustus ; but as, finally, Orosius was a 
pupil of Hieronymus, in whose geography the compound 
folk-name, the characteristic Huni-Scythae, occurs — also in 
the neighbourhood of Ottorokorra — it follows that Orosius 
must have known of the map of St. Hieronymus ; modified 
this, then, according to a copy of the map of Augustus ; and 
finally revised it. The Latin writers therefore of the Hiung- 
un age had really heard of the Hun name and of the Chinese 
Great Wall, although they did not know their history, 

7. Strabo's “ Greek Geography." 

The testimony of Strabo’s “ Greek Geography” is not so 
noticeable, but it is all the more convincing. In the 
Strabo’s Geography, which he wrote in Greek towards the 
latter years of his life, 18-23 a.d., we find in all manu- 
scripts, instead of Huni dr Hiung-nu in the neighbourhood 
pf China, the folk-rname FaunL It is so in the manuscripts 
at Florence, the Escurial, Moscow, and, whichi l have seen 
iwith my oWn<eyes,, iri five manuscripts in the Bibliothdque 
JSlationale in Paris — namely “(the Greek Kings of Bactria) 
have extended their kingdom to the Seres and Fauns,” 

This curious sentence^ around which the proof of the 
Hiung-nu-Hun identity must turn, has not been suffi- 
ciently appreciated from the sinological side, inasmuch as 
only Deguignes, the French Orientalist, has occupied him- 
self with it, without, however, suspecting the Huns to be 
covered by the Fauns. Deguignes was acquainted with 
the CasaubonusrMorelli edition of Strabo’s Geography, in 
which there is the mistake Swpwv instead of On this 

ground, and on the authority of the Chinese P^n-ku, he 
identified the Stir people erroneously with the Scythian 
people Su, who. lived on the Jaxartes River. Deguignea, 
m opposition to the view of Vaillant, was of ppinipn that 
the Bactrian King Menander had not advanced in the Easti 
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as far as the Chinese. But Swpujy is nothing more than 
an imaginary assumption of Casaubonus, which Vaillant, 
Falconer, and Tzschuke have shown to be erroneous ; for, 
©n the one hand, the Bactrian kingdom never reached as 
far as Syria and Phcenicia ; on the other, it is impossible to 
refer the expression kcX (I>auvwi/ to the western terri- 

tory of Asia ; on the contrary, only people of the Far East 
could be so called, to which part the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great never reached. For this reason the identification 
of Stir^Su has no scientific basis. 

Even Deguignes had discarded the Phoenician theory of 
Casaubonus ; nevertheless, he gave undoubted credit to the 
Phrynes assumption of Vaillant, as can be seen from the 
following sentence : 

It is asserted that he (namely, Menander, the King 
of Bactria, in 190 b.c.) pushed forward as far as the 
Scythian peoples, called by Strabo Sur and Faun. Vaillant 
has reproduced these under the names Seres and Fauni. 
The latter were Scythians, the neighbours of the Seres, or 
rather, Stiren.” 

Although the textual critics of the works of Strabo could 
not, in other geographical or .historic books, find a suitable 
analogy for the folk-name Fauni — in spite of the known 
paleographic fact that it exists not only in all the manu- 
seripts of Strabo’s Geography, but also in all the old 
printed -copies — they, nevertheless, looked upon this Fauni 
folk-name as erroneous; they therefore thought that they 
could substitute one by silly conjectures from the works 
of Dionysius, Pliny, or Ptolemy, as, for instance, 

^)pvwv, or In consequence of the mistaken assuinp- 

tion of Vaillaoit-Tzschuck€,.it has thus come to pass, that, on 
Muller’s Strabonian map,, the neighbouring people ©f tjie 
Seres are shown as , Phrynes instead of Fauni. ' 

8 . The Gothic Tradition of the Origin of the 
: I have^ however^; discovered as correct, thqi 

.Fauni in the Gothic tr 3 diti 0 a Q«, th,e , origin Hunn. 
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and that not only phonetically and literally, but also the 
actual sense according to its meaning, which, resting 
upon ancient tradition, gives undoubtedly a sure account 
of the paternal stock of the Huns, showing itself by 
this to have been identical with that of the Hiung-nu 
people. 

The most noteworthy Gothic historian, Cassiodorus, was 
born in the actual year when the King of the Huns, 
Attila, came to the throne ; he became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the Gothic King, Vitigus, but later turned 
monk, and in the year a.d. 526 wrote the history of the 
Goths in Latin. It is true that this book is lost, but its 
history of the origin of the Huns is preserved equally (t) in 
the work “ Getica,” which was written in Latin, also by a 
Gothic historian, named Fordanes, in a.d. 551, (2) as well 
as in the “ Historia Miscella ” in such fragmentary extracts 
as remain. 

Both sources in the main agree word for word, but in 
' those passages in which they differ the one supplements the 
other. The history book “ Historia Miscella ” received its 
name from its three eompilers r wrote 

the history of the Roman Ernpire up to the time of the 
Emperor Valentinian. (2) This work was continued by 
Paulus Diaconus up to the Emperor Justinian. (3) From 
that period it was carried forward by Landulfus Sagax up 
to the year a.d. 806. It says : 

^‘In those days the Hun people, who for a long time 
had been living enclosed in inaccessible mountain fast- 
nesses, made a violent attack upon the people of the 
Goths, whom they harassed to the utmost, and finally 
drove out of their old habitations, which they then took 
• possession of for themselves. This warlike people 
originated, according to the traditions of hoary antiquity, in 
the following manner : 

“ Filimer, King of the Goths, son of Gadaric the Great, 
"who was the fifth in succession to hold, the rule of the Getae 
5 alfter theit ■migration from the island ;of Scand^a, andv^|i% 
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as We have said, entered the lands of Scythia with his 
tribe, got to know of the presence among his people of 
c&i'iain ‘ Maga ’ women who in Gothic language are called 
Alimmnae, Suspecting these women, he expelled them 
from the midst of his race, and compelled them to wander 
in solitary exile far from his army. 

“There the forest men, which some call Fauni ficarii, 
who beheld them as they wandered through the wilderness, 
bestowed their embraces upon them, and begat this savage 
race, which dwelt at first in the swamps — a stunted, foul, 
and puny tribe, scarcely human, and having no language, 
save one which bore but slight resemblance to human 
speech. Such was the descent of the Huns, who came to 
the country of the Goths ... for by the terror of their 
features they inspired great fear in those whom, perhaps, 
they did not really surpass in war. They made their foes 
flee in horror, because their swarthy aspect was fearful, and 
they had, if I may call it so, a sort of shapeless lump, not 
a head, with pin-holes rather than eyes. Their hardihood 
is evident in their wild appearance, and they are beings 
who are cruel to their children on the very day they are 
born, for they cut the cheeks of the males with a sword, so 
that before they receive the nourishment of milk they must 
karn to endure wounds. Hence they grow old, beardless ; 
hhd their young men are without comeliness, because a face 
furrowed by the sword spoils by its scars the natural beauty 
of a beard. They are ugly, but quick and excellent 
horsemen, broad-shouldered, ready in the use of bow and 
arrow, and have firm-set necks, which are hVer erect in 
pride. Though they live in the form of men, they have 
the cruelty of wild beasts.” 

9. The Paternal Stock of the Hum ar& ihe^'-Pawni’?-''^ 

• Ficarii. - .V'/' 


The Gothic tradittoh of the brfgm of the^ Hutis as at the 
■^ame time the document for the bftgiri of thh'TTmigaria^^^ 
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was an opinion at first expressed by Bishop Liutprand ; 
but the oldest Hungarian chroniclers — namely, Kezai, 
Thurdczi, Bonfini, and Olah — looked upon this tradition as 
fabulous aind invented ; on the other hand, the foreign 
historians looked upon it as an historic truth, the one with 
more, the other with less, superficial judgment. 

The essence of our Gothic source of information is the 
positive testimony that the Huns had their origin from two 
folk- tribes — namely, the paternal stock of the Huns was 

I a ^ 

determined in the following way : “ Silvestres homines, 

3 4 _ 5 ^ 7 

quos nonnulli Fannos ficarios meant ” = ‘'The forest men, 
which some call Fauni ficarii.” This unknown idea,, ex- 
pressed by seven words, occurs in the “ Historia Miscella," 
and besides in the famous chronicles of Ekkehardus, 
Sigebertus, Vincentius, Antoninus, Doglioni, and Thurdezi. 
But it originated in the first place in the Biblical expo- 
sitions — namely, in the Latin translation of the Bible, the 
so-called “ Vulgata ” of St. Hieronymus. For this Biblical 

expression, ‘‘l^tlosi sattabunt ibi,^' he explained in the 

* 

following way : " Incubones vel Satyros vel Silvestres 

quosdam homines, quos nonnulli Fatuos ficanos vocant aut 
daemonum genera intelligunt.” 

Whereas in all the manuscript copies of St. Hieronymus 
which have come down to us there is Fatuos ficarios, the 
sequence extends to all the seven words ; for, instead of 
Fatuos ficarios, the chosen expression, Faunos ficarios, in 
the “ Vulgate Teremius,” x. 39, which corresponds to the 
Hebrew " ijjim,” can be the only authoritative one for us. 
The highly "learned compiler of. the " Patrologia teaches 
that St. Hieronymus had used the term Fauni ficarii 
instead of the simple Fauni, whom the poets looked upon 
as gods,, and who led a wild animal-like life in the forests. 
Surely the idea of the term Fauni ficarii, which originate^i 
from the great Church, father, also according to the €X^: 5 
planation, of St. Isidorus, who is here the greatest authprig^ 
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must be identical with the Fauni idea of the Latin 
classics ; 

“Those who are usually called Incubo, the Romans call 
Fauni ficarii. As Horace says : ‘ Lover of tormented 
Nymphs, O Fauni Go about my surroundings and on the 
sunny fields with light steps.’ ” 

The Latin poet Ovid understood by Fauns the Genii of 
the forests. Also Grimm, the first-class specialist in 
German mythology, teaches : “ The forest deities may be 
translated into Latin by the word ‘ Faun.’ ” 

On the grounds of these proofs the idea of the Gothic 
tradition — “ The forest men, which some call Fauni ficarii ” 
— agrees completely with the folk-name Fauni of the 
“ Geography of Strabo.” 

10. The Paternal Stock of the Hun was, as is known, 
also called Spiritus ImmundiT 

In the book of history of Tornandes the paternal stock 
of the Huns does not occur as Fauni ficarii, except with the 
expression “Spiritus immundi.” There can therefore be no 
doubt that both expressions represent one and the same 
idea, that Fauni ficarii = Spiritus immundi. 

According to my researches, the expression Spiritus 
Immundi is first used by the Church father St. Hieronymus 
in thb “’V’ulgata” — namely, in the 7 th Chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. Mark, where we are told that a Syro- 
Phoenician woman on the borders of the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon asked Jesus to drive art evil spirit out of her daughter. 
St. Hieronymus has translated this expression once by 
“ Spiritus immundi,” but three times by “demonium.” 

In the same way Du Fresne teaches trustworthily in the 
Latin dictionary of the Middle Ages that the idea of ; 
■Spiritus immundi among the Latin Christian writers is 
identical with that of demons. This determination of idfea 
makes the following equalization clear ; 

j.. • . Spiritus- immundi''= Demons? ’ ^ ' 
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' The Greek source of Strabo in reference to the wom^n 
was the lost book of history, “ Parthica,” by Artemita 
Apollodorus, who, as contemporary historian, knew best 
the history of the Greek Kings of Bactria. Now, demon- 
ology was very much developed in Bactria ; accordingly — 

In Old Bactrien “ Daiva ”'= Demon, Devil. 

In Zend “ Daeva ” = Demon, Giant. 

In Persian “ Div ” = Demon, Giant,, Hero. 

In Armenian “ Dev ” = Demon, Devil. 

As the word Daeva is masculine gender, for this reason 
the demons were mostly accounted male ; and it is charac- 
teristic that in the Gothic tradition Spiritus immundi ate 
also of male gender, therefore corresponding to the paternal 
stock of the Huns. 

The native home of the Daevas is the north. On the 
mightiest mountain-top of Elbrus, in the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, lived the evil spirit Abriman, who was looked upon 
as their creator. According to their evil ways they were 
:always thinking of how they cauld injure the good Mazda 
believers. ,, ^ , 

This conception of Daeiva correspQnds to the Demon 
idea in the Gatha, in the later Avesta, in the Pehlevi books, 
as well as in Firdusi’s Shahnameh. The name “ Daeva ” is 
mostly met with in the Persian sacred book “ Vendidad”; 
yes, even the analyzed meaning of the word “ Vendidad ” — 
namely, Ven -f div -f dad — means much the same as “ law 
against demons.” The Daevas and Dshadu’s — i.e., the 
Median Magians — held the rule in Persia before the appear- 
ance of Zarathustra, of which the confession of faith among 
the Parsees is a witness : , ; . 

drive out the Daevas, I confess myself as a 
thustrian, as a driver out of the Daevas, adherent to the 
teaching of Ahura. , I renounce the dominion of the evil, 
bad, unjust, wandering, wicked-knowing Daevas. . . .ri' I 
renounce the Daevas, renounce those possessed of. E)ae^|S, 
renounce the wizards, renounce all bad beings, ,I renoti|i|ce 
the thoughts, words, w6Tks, and, signs of their dprtjjnfhn. 
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In sucH manner has Zarathustra renounced the dominion of 
the Daevas, as the pure Zarathustra has renounced them, 
t ' bring every good thing before Ahura-Mazda. This be 
the praise of the mazdaya9nian laws.” 

II. Another Name of the Hiung-nu was KUyfang, 

It is chronologically determined that the so-called Faimi 
people are first mentioned in Strabo’s Geography in the 
year 190 n.c., when Menander, the Greek King of Bactria, 
pushed the frontiers of his kingdom towards the east into 
districts into which Alexander the Great did not penetrate. 
This happened in 194-187 b.c., when the second King of 
the Han dynasty, Hui-ti, nominally sat upon the Chinese 
throne. Besides Seres — i.e.^ China — the other neighbour- 
ing State of Bactria, concerning which the Greek historian 
Apollodorus gives an account, could be no other than the 
Hiung-nu kingdom, where Mao-tun shan-yU, the Attila of 
the Hiung-nu people, ruled over twenty-six tribes from 
209-175 B.C., and with his warriors, numbering between 
three and four hundred thousand men, regained from the 
Chinese the northern parts of the countries of Chih-li, Shan- 
si, and Shen-si, which the Ts'in dynasty had seized from the 
' Hiung-nu shan-yU Teu-man. 

. ' ^ Startling testimony is that the Hiung-nu folk were called 
by the Chinese also KOy-fang. Ktiy means, namely, in 
Chinese as much as Demon, which sign appears all the 
more marked, inasmuch as in the Chinese written characters 
for the word Khy there lies hidden the conception of a 
; demon’s head. The Chinese text in reference to K6y-fang 
in the text of the dynastic history “ Tsin-shu 97^^ ” has been 
kindly translated for me by the English sinologist, Pro- 
1' fessor E. H. Parker, as follows: 

i ■ “ The Hiung-nu land south joins on Yen and Chao, north 
1 reaches the Sha-moh, east joins the Nine Tribes, and West 
.‘ keeps off the Six Jung.' Generation after generation they 
' ^re prince and subject to each othet, not accepting"' the 
'£^*Centrd State’s calendar sys*fehi. The ' Hfa ‘Oafied them 
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Hun-yiih — the Yin, Kwei-fang — the Chou, Hien-yiin, the 
Han, Hiung-nu.” 

According to this Tsin-shu (also Wei-shu ?) document, it 
would appear that it was particularly the second dynasty of 
the Chinese, that called the Hiung-nu people by the name of 
Khy-fang. As, however, among the many meanings of the 
word Fang, the conception of district is predominant, so it 
is very probable that, according to the explanation of the 
French sinologist, Professor Ed. Chavannes, the later 
Chinese historian Sse-ma Ch^ng was in the right : 

“According to Sse-ma Ch^ng, the Hiiin-yil in the time 
of Yao and Shon were called mountain Yong or Hiiin-jii ; 
in the time of Hia, Shon-vei ; in the time of the In dynasty 
their land was called KUy-fang ; in the time of the Chou 
they were called Hien-yiin ; and in the time of the Han, 
Hiung-nu.” 

As, therefore, the folk-name Fauni, besides occurring in 
Strabo’s Geography, also is found in the Gothic tradition of 
the paternal stock of the Huns, and as this name, bath 
phonetically and metaphorically, carries wifh it the idea 
of Demon; also as in the Chinese tradition of the name 
Khy-fang as another designation of the Hiung-nu the 
meaning of Demon is found ; therefore it may be assumed 
as proven that the paternal stock of the Huns played really 
a: historic part in the country districts to the north side of 
the Chinese Great Wall of their time, which is demonstrated 
by the map of St. Hieronymus, 

Whoever among the sinologists, from Klaproth down to 
Kingsmill, in spite of this testimony have denied or disputed 
the identity of the Hiung-nu— Huns, those have not recog- 
nized the paternal stock of the Huns, 

12. The Maternal Stock of the Huns are the Massagetof. 

According to the Gothic tradition, the Hun people con^ 
sisted of two tribes ; the maternal stock of Getic origin was 
ri^yer in the neighbourhood, of China. Together with t||:4 
jhi^top^ns, ,t^e cotytpmporaty : historimis 
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Greeks, Armenians, and Romans knew actually the Huns 
as originating from the Massagetae or as allies of the 
Massagetae. 

In this way the Greek historians Evagrius and Proco- 
pius,* the Armenian historians Faustus and Eliseus; finally 
the Latin historians, who were contemporary with the 
migration of the Huns — especially St. Hieronymus — teach 
that the Huns lived among the most dreaded of people, the 
Massagetae. Lastly, Ammianus Marcellinus, in the most 
trustworthy manner, records that the Huns in every respect 
were similar to the Alans, who lived in that stretch of 
country from the River Don to the Indus, formerly known 
by the name of Massagetae. 

In reference to the ancient designation of the Alans, we 
find among the Chinese historians a folk-name, which differs 
phonetically from Massagetae ; for the Chinese called the 
Alans, before they were conquered by the Hiung-nu, 
An-ts’ai, or with the present pronunciation, Yen-ts’ai. 

Latin and Greek, Massagetae = Chinese, An-ts^ai. 

13. The Maternal Stock of the Huns are the Maga 

Women. 

The Gothic tradition has deduced the maternal stock of 
the Huns, which originated from the Massagetae, through 
the Maga women : 

“ Quasdam Magas mulieres, quas gothico sermone 
Alirumnas dicunt” *= “Certain Maga w^omen, who in Gothic 
language are called Alirumnae.” 

The Maga women (who in Gothic language were called 
Alirumnae) are usually placed on an equality with witches 
and concubines, because the well-known sorceress Circe was 
also called Maga; besides this in the Latin literature updh 
the ecclesiastical penal code the same associatioii of ideas 
occurs — the Strigimagae— Maga witches, ihstead 'df 
Maga Women. . ' " • 

. * Massagetae, who wpedfiter tilled Huns. ^ 
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This conception of the word Maga, we can^ by means of 
comparative philology, place upon a circumstantial scientific 
basis. The Armenian word Dshata is, namely, of feminine 
gender, and has the meaning of witch. But Dshatu. is, 
however, in Armenian a borrowed word, for in Persian and 
Pehlevi, Dshadu is a word of masculine gender, with the 
conception of magic and magician. But because, according 
to the syntactical laws of the Latin language, the substan- 
tive Magus has a feminine form Maga, in consequence 
Maga means a woman who occupies herself with magic 
and sorcery. On the other hand, the Persian and East- 
Turkish word Gar = concubine. This word Gar, which 
together with the word Hun, has common root in th6 
word Hungar, may in popular etymology have connected 
this element Gar with the conception of Maga ; but in 
tradition with the Gothic word Alirumna. 

Alirumna appears in the various manuscripts as Aliruna, 
Aliurumna, Haluirunna, Aliorune, Alirunna ; on the other 
hand, in Germanic speech, Alruna, Hellerune ; but in the 
Swedish dictionary as Alruna=the Alrunes, the Northern 
Vestals. , Earthei;, in Dutch, Alruna equals among the 
ancient Germans heathen priestesses or prophetesses ; and, 
finally, in Anglo-Saxon Hellerune means a Pythonissa. 

Therefore Maga — Alirumna is by no means a common 
woman ; on the contrary, a pure woman, the priestess of 
sanctity, the nourisher of the sacred fire, who had the 
power of prophecy. 

13 . Ta Shuh-cM. 

According to the testimony of the European historians, 
the Huns (yes, even the Avars and the fire- worshipping 
heathen Hungarians) brought with them out of Asia, 
besides the arts of war, also the par excellence Median 
science, magic. Further, according to the statements of 
the Chinese writ^r^, there were among those of the 
northern Hiung-nu, who were called Ylie-bdn, the Ta^Sliuh- 
chA meaning “great magicians,’’ or “persons possessing 
the great craft ” ; for in Chinese ' Ta== great ; Shuh = 
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magic, black art; Shu-ch^ = magician, wizard, professor 
of the black art. 

The historic document which follows lower down, I 
have translated out of the Russian book of sinologist 
Yakint Bichurin, after which Professor E. H. Parker was 
kind enough to compare my translation with the Chinese 
text and correct it : 

“The land of the Yiie-ban lies north-westward of the 
U-sun, and is distant from Tai 10,930 li. Their ancestors, 
belonging to the Hiung-nu North shan-yil's domain, were 
a tribe whom the Chinese General Tou-hien had driven 
away. ... It has been said that there are in their 
country certain magicians^ who at the time of the attack by 
the Joojines could conjure up soaking rain, violent hurri- 
canes, great snows, and, moreover, tioods. Two- tenths 
or even three -tenths of the Joojines were either frozen to 
death, or perished from the waters.” 

Accordingly, after my proofs from historic geography. 
It now remains for the specialists, sinologists, and historians 
to speak their final judgment upon my contention — that the 
ancestral origin of the Hiung-nu name, and the Hiung-nu 
history of the paternal stock of the Huns, afterwards 
biiught to Europe, must be traced back to the Chinese 
Oreat Wall. 
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“THROUGH PERSIA FROM THE GULF 
TO THE CASPIAN.”* 

Bt Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. Yate. 

It is wellnigh thirty years since I followed the route of 
which Mr. Bradley-Birt has now published so interesting 
an account. In May of i88i, on the conclusion of the 
Afghan War, my eldest brother (now Colonel C. E. Yate, 
ex- Chief Commissioner of Baluchistan) and I started for 
England via Persia and Russia. I had ninety days’ leave, 
so time was precious. We traversed the thousand miles 
from Bush ire to Resht or Enzeli on horseback at the 
average rate of sixty miles a day. The steamer {British 
India) that bore us at the end of May from Karachi to 
Bushire carried no ice. The Government of India had 
treated its soldiers better ; for when each regiment, with- 
drawioig from: KapdaEar, reached the rail-head at the 
southern end of the Bolan Pass, it found ftorn 1,500 to 
2,000 pounds of ice awaiting it. , The British India Com- 
pany left its^ officers and passengers alike to face the 
sweltering Persian Gulf without ice. It would be interest- 
ing to know if the early navigators of the Indian Ocean 
and its offshoots succeeded in devising any method of 
icing their drinks. Even at Cape Coast Castle we received 
an occasional gift of ice from a passing steamer, and when 
the Harmattan wind blew, the soda was hung up in wet 
wrappers to benefit by the rapid evaporation. Did Vasco 
da Gama or Albuquerque ice their drinks or imbibe them 
tepid } I must invite the Royal Geographical Society to 
answer that question. I have always understood that it is 
more than probable that Arab seamen piloted Vasco da 
Gama’s squadron from the East Coast of Africa to the 
shores of India. The historian Robertson, in his mono- 

* By F. B. Bradley-Birt, I.C.S., F.R.G.S. Smith, Elder and T:©., 
London. 
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graph on India, refers to the maritime traffic between the 
Arabian Seas and the Far East, and I have heard 
that in the days of the prophet Mahommed the Arab 
navigators of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf traded 
to Chinese ports. This doubtless was the trade that 
found its way to Alexandria, and later via the Shat-el- 
Arab and Baghdad to the Syrian ports on the Mediterranean. 
It was to tap this trade that Amalfi founded its dep6t and 
hospitium at Jerusalem, whence arose, after the First 
Crusade, the Knights- Hospitallers of St. John. The part 
played by the Arabs in the history of navigation is imper- 
fectly known ,* but this at least is known, that in the seventh 
and eighth centuries after Christ the Byzantine fleets in 
the Mediterranean could scarce hold their own against the 
naval power of the Caliphs. 

As I read Mr. Bradley-Birt’s description of his voyage 
up the Persian Gulf, scenes almost forgotten come back to 
me. Once again Kishm and Hormuz and Bandar Abbas 
seem to rise before my eyes. I can see our steamer 
winding its way out of Bahrein harbour at nightfall by the 
tortuous channel through the reefs. The pilot had refused 
to take the steamer out in the dark, so the captain — to our 
joy, for we were weary of -the stifling heat untempered by 
ipe^said he would do it himself. And he did it. If the 
Company was Spartan, the captain was a Briton to the 
ba^bone. Thankful we were to land at Bushire and 
partake of the hospitality of Captain and Mrs. Maci vor, 
the Assistant Resident. There was neither German hw 
Russian Consul in those days. It was not till ten or more 
years later that I met a most interesting German dilettante 
(as I thought) on the Messageries Maritimes steamer, and 
heard that he had been sf^nding two years at Baghdad. 
Years passed by, and again I beard that! the .same inan was 
back at Baghdad as Consul-General i To-day Gieimaw 
ambitions in Asia Minor and Turkish Arabia are; natter of; 
common notoriety. In aiMl long after 1188* iEfagined jfchat 
Russia: was oiur enly foe-.im^-theVMiddleiJBash MsJtisb'UitM 
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week or two since an Indian politician, Mr. Mitra, drew 
attention in an address delivered at Claridge’s Hotel to the 
fact that the German Consul at Karachi has been for 
years a member of its Port Trust. Personally, I have long 
known the German Consul at Karachi. He is a general 
favourite in society there, and has an English wife. And 
yet, in view of German ambitions and aims, is it wise that 
a German should be a member of the Karachi Port Trust ? 

Much in the last quarter of a century has been written 
on railway projects connecting India with Persia, Turkish 
Arabia, and the Mediterranean, and again through Afghan- 
istan with the Russian railway system in Central Asia, As 
Mr. Bradley-Birt points out, no railway can mount the 
Kamarij, Pir-i-zan, and Dukhtar Kotals between Bushire 
and Shiraz. The objective of railways from the Central 
Persian plateau must be either Baghdad, Basrah, or 
Mohammerah on the Tigris and Shat-al-Arab, or Bandar 
Abbas on the Persian Gulf, or Quetta or Karachi. Some 
twenty years have elapsed since the late General Sir James 
Browne favoured me with a vie^ of certain maps in his 
possession on which projected Railways conn^^^ Sind 
and Baluchistan with Persia were marked. So far the 
extension from Quetta to Nushki is the sole realization of 
those projects. If the mills of God grind slowly, the brain 
and hand of man are at times no less deliberate. 

I well remember the sultry day early in June, i88i, 
when a sailing-boat carried us in the afternoon across the 
Shif lagoon. Mr. Birt crossed it in the British Resident s 
launch. It was nightfall when we reached our mules and 
ponies waiting for us on the shore. The long ride in the 
dark to Borasjun was weary work. It was well past 
midnight when we aroused the Armenian telegraph-clerk 
stationed there. He gave us. a kindly welcome and cool 
water to drink. , Thence I have followed Mr. Birt past the 
saline waters of the Daliki 'River,, the fascination of the 
Shapur sculptures and the orange; groves of Kd;zerun„:(not 
Kawerun, as it.is erroneously called in Mr^ Birt’s book),raiid 
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^up that succession of steep, rugged passes. Was it in the 
caravanserai of Konar-Takhta that the wily and predatory cat 
stalked first my leg of mutton and then — but he had to drop it 
< — the tin of potted brawn ? I was busy with my diary, after 
spreading our modest breakfast- table, when a clatter among 
the crockery made me start round, only to see a cat, black 
as Erebus, disappearing with our gigot into the pitch-dark 
dungeons — a cellar that underlay the sarai 1 Ah well 1 
We breakfasted that day less sumptuously than we had 
hoped to do. All the better, possibly, for our travelling 
powers ! We had still many miles to travel that afternoon I 
I see the tale of Sir Oliver St. John and the lion is not yet 
forgotten, and the endurance of the charwadar or Persian 
muleteer is to-day what we found it twenty-nine years ago. 

I marched in July, 1885, from Mashhad to the Caspian 
(370 miles) in eleven days, using the same mules for the 
entire journey. We averaged thirty-four miles a day, with 
laden pack-mules. Our average pace was three miles 
an hour. At the commencement of one fifty-mile night- 
march the head-man's heart wavered. I said to him, 
“You must do it, or I miss the steamer, and you 
miss your bakhshish.” He did it, and I caught my 
steamer at Bandar-i-Gaz on the evening of, the eleventh 
4 ay. When we reached the approaches to the pass over 
tfie Elburz range to Astrabad, the muleteers with mules 
ahd baggage parted from me, and made straight for Bandar*^ 
i-Gaz, I crossed the mountains, with my Persian servant, 
a pony, and a mule, to Astrabad, got my passport, and 
reached Bandar-i-Gaz about two hours before the mules. 
The memories of the well-known Daily News correspondent^ 
P’Donpyan, pervaded that route. Poor O’Donovan ! He 
found fiis fate with Hicks’ Pasha in the Soudan in (pr 
about) 1883. His memory, I imagine, still lingers ronnd 
;Merv and the northern border pf Persia, , ; ; ; : / 

It is a rare thing’ to take up a book about; Persia in which 
no, mention, is m,lde pf ;Keating’s pQwdeh . ; And .yet, my 
hold brother, and I faced Persia withppt ih; I . ispent not. a 
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few nights in Persian sarais and posthouses, but not one in 
a “ Persian hut,” as Mr. Birt did ; still, I can see my brother 
and myself — as in a looking-glass — as we appeared in July, 
1 88 1 , after a night in a resthouse amid the Caspian low- 
lands. A boiled lobster might have envied us. 

And so the remains of Nadir Shah and Karim Khan 
Zend are buried under the threshold of Aga Mahomed 
Khan KajaPs palace at Teheran — to gratify the self-made 
monarch’s vanity 1 Better the spirit that made John Talbot, 
first Earl of Shrewsbury, place his bones under the steps 
that lead up into the church at Whitchurch, that the 
example of his life might not be lost to the generations 
that were to follow. And when is that example more 
needed than now, when the national mind knows that a 
national army is needed, both for the defence of the British 
Isles and for the discipline of the people ? 

The admirable description which I have read in Mr. 
Bradley- Birt’s book of the Shapur sculptures and colossal 
statue, of Persepolis and the royal tombs in its vicinity, and 
of the Kabr-i-Madar-i-Sulaiman, make me wish that I had 
the leisure to compare these descriptions with those which 
are doubtless to be found in the writings of Gore-Ouseley, 
Ker-Porter, and other earlier travellers. It cannot but 
strike the student of travel as remarkable that no route 
or country seems to pall upon the mind of the omnivorous 
reading public. On the shelves of the Royal Geographical 
and Royal Scottish Geographical Societies reposes a wealth 
of topographical and cosmographical literature rarely dis- 
turbed, while the inexhaustible fertility and resource of 
author and publisher finds ever fresh food for the insatiable 
wants of the lending libraries ! There maybe some truth 
in the statement that the era of the book-buyer is past, and 
doubtless a Roxburgh Club .to-day would meet no felt 
want ; but there are one or two things that prove that thife 
book-collector and the buying reader , are not obsolete 
-e-to wit the frequent appearance of iditions de the 

enormous . number of second-hand bookseMers, ahd 
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facility with which the Times, Mudie’s, Boots’, Day’s, 
Cawthorn and Hutt’s, Douglas and Foulis’, and other 
great lending libraries unload their ‘^surplus” volumes on 
to the genuine book-lover, be he or she millionaire or 
mouse. In the thirty years during which I have known 
Persia, several volumes have appeared every year treating 
of that country. As all know, the standard work is that of 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston. Not a few volumes there are 
which could well have been spared, but of that of Mr. 
Bradley- Birt I honestly say that it is the work of an able 
writer and scholar. 

Conditions of travel change in thirty years. My brother 
and I rode the whole way — except between Teheran and 
Kazvin, and when we had to dismount and drive our exhausted 
beasts before us — from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian. 
We thus avoided the pitfall that waylaid Mr. Birt shortly 
after he left Persepolis. We, too, were kept waiting at certain 
stages for animals, but luckily no deputies from Shiraz 
to the National Assembly preceded us. It can well be 
imagined that our “mounts” were objects of unceasing 
interest to us, and we bestrode every gradation between 
a runaway and a slug. The slugs were legion — poor 
broken-kneed, sore-backed, ill-fed, and ungroomed brutes ! 
Gf runaways there was but one ! By repute he had carried 
his last English rider without a stop at his own sweet will 
and pace from stage to stage ! I mounted him with a plain 
snafHe, and when he made his effort to break away, just 
managed to hold him. I rode him for fifty miles, and foir 
the first thirty he was a lovely mount. Then he began to 
tire, but he bore me gallantly to the end. At the ^acnsd 
city of Kum 'we obtained the three horses which we re- 
quired, to the discomfiture of a Persian Khan, who vowed 
revenge. I rode the sixteen miles from Kum to PuH* 
dailak. as hard as my pony could travel, and on arrival there 
requisitioned three fresh horses, .put them in a corner, and 
stood over themv The Khan’s courier rode in a few minutes 
after me, but-^I had the horses. When the Khan himself 
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rode up, he had recovered his equanimity, and most cour- 
teously invited us to a wayside tea. All Persians carry a 
tea apparatus swinging from the saddle of their mount, be 
it camel, horse, or mule. The two latter move at an amble, 
and do not dash the vessels about as cantering or trotting 
would do. 

I gather that Mr. Bradley- Birt has no very sanguine 
anticipation of the results of constitutional government in 
Persia. I do not for one moment consider that that is the 
way to look at it. I am with Professor E. J. Browne, of 
Cambridge, and wish success to the Young Persian Party; 
What lessons about constitutional government have England, 
France* and all, or most, of the nations or states of Europe 
taught us ? The lesson that the rights of the people are 
only to. be won by the efforts of the people. Have we 
forgotten Magna Charta and the Parliamentary wars 
Are we oblivious of the battles of Party during the last 
250 years .J' Will France ever forget the Revolution of 
1789 ? /True that Napoleon said that a few rounds of 
grape would have swept it all away. For the moment, 
maybe: but the people of; Firaace wo^ 
tolerated the repetition of the reigns of Lpuis XV; and XVI. 

My earnest hope is that both in Turkey and in Persia 
strong constitutional governments will establish themselves, 
and that popular opinion will make itself a power, which 
will call to account all administrators, high and low. We 
constantly see clearly enough, by our own experiences in 
India, that the demands of Orientals nurtured in the schools 
of Western thought will not err on the side of moderation. 
The Indian in South Africa claims there equal rights with 
the European ; and when the European says “ No,” resorts 
to every device of intrigue and passive or active resistance 
to gain his end. This temper, at any rate, is more healthy 
than that which winks at the ancient methods of malversa- 
tion and maladministration. , 

' We have brought up many of our young Indian, princes 
under English tutors,, and I would fain hope dthati thfy 
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have proved the better men for it. I could wish that the 
little heir to the Persian Throne might also come under 
the influence of European gentlemen; and even if his 
education be not completed at an European University, 
I cannot but think that a year of travel might with advan- 
tage precede his formal assumption of the sovereignty of 
Persia. 

In 1881 we found the Zill-us-Sultan, the eldest son of 
Nasir-uddin-Shah, residing at Ispahan. He held at that 
time the government of a great part of Southern Persia. 
As is known to those who have followed the history of 
Persia during the last twenty-five years, his fall came a 
few years later, and now he is practically an exile from his 
native land. Accompanied by the British Agent (an 
Armenian) my brother and I paid our respects to* him at 
his palace. As at that time we knew little Persian, we 
conversed in French, of which language the Zill-us-Sultan 
possessed a very limited knowledge. I must confess that 
the frock-coat, which Mr. Bradley-Birt states to be de 
rigueur on the occasion of such visits, was in our case not 
forthcoming. When we reached the civilization of Shiraz, 
Ispahan and Teheran, we evinced our acquaintance with 
the ways of polished society by producing from “ its 
cramped quarters in a Gladstone bag ” not a frock-coat, but 
a suit of dress clothes. This coupled with a respectable 
morning suit constituted our sole claim to recognition in 
polite circles. 

If I may express a preference for any single chapter in 
Mr. Birt’s book, it is that entitled “ By the Graves of 
Sa’di and Hafizi” It brings back the memories of studies 
which I pursued with some ardour from 1880 . to 1885. 
Then came active service, and I never again seriously 
studied Persian. When with the Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission early in 1885, Colonel (now Sir West) Ridgeway 
handed to me for translation the proclamation sent by the 
Mahdi to the Imam-i-Juma at Mashhad. I , have often 
regretted that I kept no copy of either original or trans- 
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lation. The Mahdi figures so prominently in the political 
history of the last two decades of the nineteenth century, 
that his appeal to the Faithful in 1884-1885 is a document 
pf no small literary and historical interest. 

I venture to mention one or two cases in which Mr. 
Bradley-Birt has adopted principles of transliteration 
which do not accord with my own. Khawam-ul-mulk 
(pp, 140 and 310) should be written “ Kawam ” (f* and 
on p. 172 Rukhn” should be written “ Rukn ” 

One thing further strikes me as remarkable, and that is 
that there is not a single date given throughout the book. 

I found myself unable to ascertain in what year Mr, 
Bradley-Birt made his journey. 

I was interested to find mention in Mr. Birfs volume of 
one of Sir Lindsay Bethune’s military exploits when he 
was in the Persian service. How few know anything about 
JLindsay Betbune! Let me refer the reader to Kaye’s 
‘'Life pf Sir John Malcolm,” vol. ii., p. 5. As a young 
art^Iery oScer years of age, he accompanied 

Malcolm to Persia in 1 8 1 o. He is described as of “ gigantic 
stature,” being about seven feet high. A Persian was 
heard one morning in camp shouting to Lindsay ’s servant : 
“ Is your date-tree asleep or awake T Lindsay became 
later Sir Henry Lindsay Bethune, spent most of his life in 
the Persian army, and so distinguished himself by acts of 
gallantry, that the Persian nation almost regarded him as a 
reincarnation of Rustam. In the first half of the nineteenth 
century British officers trained, organized and led the 
Persian troops. In the second half of that century , the 
Russian was invited to undertake that task. 

I have to thank Mr. Bradley-Birt for awakening many 
memories which have been asleep for years. 


THE FIRST STRUGGLE FOR THE AMOUR. 

By H. Havelock. 

The Cossack “ stanitsa " of Albazin stands some T70 miles 
to the east of the junction of the Argun with the Shilka, 
where the two become the Amour. The defence of this 
post by a handful of heroes under Tolbuzin and Von 
Beiton was a feat compared with which the defence of 
Sevastopol grows pale. Before entering into details a 
glance may be cast at the story of how Russia became 
mistress of these regions. It was the work, as is well 
known, of Cossack hands ; almost of their own accord those 
champions of the Faith crossed the Ural, traversed Siberia 
to the Pacific, and, stepping across Behring Strait, found 
themselves in America, bearing the burden of all the con- 
flicts with men of other races and the struggle with the 
mighty Chinese Empire, which the conquering Manchurs 
had recently revived. 

Perhaps the only name much known of that band of 
heroes is that of Yermak, who, in October, 1581, rapidly 
crossed the Ural, seized the ^town of Isker, or Sibir, and 
sent envoys to ".do homage to His Majesty, Ivan Vasili- 
evich .the Terrible, for the new kingdom of Sibir.” Three 
years later he perished in the waters of the Irtysh, and for 
a time the Russians were expelled from the conquered 
£X)untry, but not for long. The Voevodes Sukin, Myatnov, 
and Chulkov led a new array across the Ural and estab- 
lished Russian sway there. To hold down the country 
and colonize, the towns of Tiumen, Tobolsk,, Verkhoturie, 
Pelym, Tara, and others, were founded. In 1636 the Cos- 
sack- Yelisei Buza sailed down the Lefna to the Frozen 
Ocean, and so reached' the river Yana. In 1648 Semeon 
Dejnev and two other leaders circumnavigated the Asiatic 
continent, and passed through Behring Strait-^z;^., covered 
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part of the route which recently brought laurels to Nordens- 
iijold — and Aleksyeev actually sailed round Kamchalka. 

At the same time other bold spirits, pushing south-east, 
were making, unknown to themselves, for the basin of the 
Amour, and fabulous Cathay, then the promised land of 
European commerce, long the aim of merchants as a country 
rich in precious wares. Marco Polo had brought back the 
most circumstantial accounts of its wealth. Perestrello 
reached Canton in a small ship in 1516, but as the route 
round the Cape was too lengthy a shorter was sought, and 
the geographers of the day regarded the Frozen Ocean as 
such. Willoughby, and a little later Chanceller and Bur- 
row followed the route suggested by Cabot. The former 

“ In Arzina caught,. 

Perished with all his crew,” 

while the second strayed into Archangel on his way home, 
“and became the first English commercial visitant to Russia. 
As: Mercator still relied on Pliny in his counsels to the 
advemturers, it is perhaps not wonderful they made no 
greater progress. But the fishers^and traders of the White 
Sea knew the way both into the Qbi Yenisei 

estuaries, as is shown by a letter of Boris Godunpv, dated 
in 1600. A little later, sailing in those waters was prohibited 
on pain of death, for fear of showing foreigners the way to 
Siberia, then regarded as Russia’s Ophir. The land route 
to China was meanwhile well known to their countrymen, 
and as early as 1567 Ivan had sent an embassy there, with 
the Cossacks Petrov and Yalychev at its head. 

, Another, sent in 1616 by Mikhail Fyodorovich to Altyn 
Khan of Kunkong, encountered Chinese envoys at his 
Court, and reported as follows touching them to the Tomsk 
Voevode : 7 And there were with the Golden Tsar men of 
other empires, and .we asked them of those empires, and 
they said tOi usj ‘Theirs is: the Cathayan kingdom, and 
they have a Tsah, and his name is Taibyn (Mai-min-hof of 
the Van-li dynasty), and- the: Cathayan kingdom stands, 0^ 
the- odge.of -a .sea-gulf, jand'.the town is of ;:brilck$.and 
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the town is a ride on horseback of ten days, and their 
arms there are muskets and cannon. And to Cathay come 
great ships with sails, and in them are traders, and in each 
ship are 200 or 300 men. And they wear clothes of the 
Bukharan fashion. The distance from the Golden Tsar to 
Cathay on horseback is a month’s journey, and there are 
no great rivers, but the country is level, and there are no 
mountains,’” In 1620 Petlin brought back to the same 
Tsar Mikhail “a sketch, and description of the Cathayan 
territory.” A year before the first sheets from China had 
reached Russia, but remained uninterpreted till 1649, for 
want of someone acquainted with the character. “In this 
world,” wrote the Celestial, “you are a great Emperor, and 
I no small King; let there be a clear road between us, that 
you may ride up and down and bring your best ; I, on the 
other hand, will bestow on you fine damasks.” “ In my 
father’s time,” he writes later, “there came from you, great 
monarch, traders, but now they do not come. When they 
come to me they shall be as bright as the moon in heaven, and 
I shall rejoice and welcome them. You sent me a pair of elk- 
horns, and I gave you in return 700 pieces of damask, and so 
you now send me your best I will repay you still more highly,” 
The first considerable mission was sent in 1653, under 
Baikov, and reached Pekin in March, 1656, where it met 
with a complete failure. Meanwhile the Russians were 
coming into direct contact with the frontiers of China, 
Having established themselves on the Lena, the only river 
whose waters issue into the temperate Pacific, that sea, 
which may yet play the part of the Mediterranean, naturally 
became their aim, They moved by land only along water- 
sheds, and then proceeded by water to the next basin, much 
as their Varang forefathers did when journeying* to- the 
Greeks. The Tunguzes told Perfiliev of a Prince Batoga, 
whereupon he went in search of him- but had to return for 
Want of provisions. The tiew Voevode of Irkutsk, on hearing 
of it, sent out a party Under Vekhteyarov, who found that the 
Stanovoi Range lay between them* and the great river that 
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flowed' e9.stward. The first to sight that river was the 
Secretary Poyarkov,. He proceeded up the River Aldan 
firom its mouth, and thence by the Honam, in which latter 
alone they counted sixty-four cataracts. Despite the winter 
which came upon them, and famine, resulting in scurvy, of 
which sixty of his little band of ninety died, he pushed on. 
up the Niuetka across the Stanovoi Range, and by the 
valley of the Bryanda reached the Zea. His lieutenant, 
Minim, having brought up provisions, he dropped down 
that river to the Amour, proceeded to descend it, and next 
summer, having built sea-going vessels, went north by the 
Sea of Okhotsk. After twelve weeks’ sailing they were 
thrown ashore above the Ulya. Early in the spring, leaving 
twenty men to exact tribute from the natives, he journeyed 
to the upper waters of the Maya, built a ship, and returned 
to Irkutsk after a three years’ absence. Thus the route to 
the Amour was discovered. 

Adventurers soon hastened to the valley of that river,, 
bu t The honour of tRe ^ wholly to K habaroV k , 

He was of an adventurous and calculating disposition* 
“after the manner of the Yaroslavtsy.” In March, 1648, ^ 
he waited on Franzbekov, on his way to his post as Voevode 
at Yakutsk, and declaring he knew the way to the domi- 
nions, of Lovkai and Batoga asked leave to enrol a band 
of 15a men., The leave was given, with instructions to 
levy tribute, on the natives encountered, and exact the oath, 
of fealty from them.. If the princes submitted willingly, he 
was to leave them in power as before. The next spring 
he went down the Lena to the mouth of the Tugur, then, 
his arms and provisions -on sledges, crossed the 
Stanovoi Rangeland next year reached the Amour. Soon 
after, descending the great river* the adventurers came 
upon a' town built of timber, with five towers. The walls 
were surrounded with a deep moat, and had sallyporhS;. 

It stood upon a point, formed by a river falling into ‘ thiii 
Amour. There were stone buildings with windowar,t?f^; 
fJlSidnAeigiht, and;lw}ng paper the^Aam^Si,;|n^eg^V;!bf 
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glass. This town was empty, and below it lay two more,, 
in. which also they found no living soul. Near the third 
they met five horsemen, these being Prince Lovkai, with 
his two brothers, his brother-in-law, and a servant 
Through the interpreter he asked Khabarov who they 
were, and he replied, “They were Russians, and had come 
to trade,” but Lovkai disbelieved him. “ Kvashnin was 
here before you, and said many of you were coming ; you 
wish to kill and plunder us, and take our wives and children 
into captivity. We have no sables ; what we have we 
have given to Prince Bogdo and your Kvashnin.” To 
this Khabarov replied : “ Give tribute to the Russian Tsar, 
that he may protect you.” But Lovkai listened no longer, 
turned his horse and made off. 

Proceeding a day later, they reached a fourth town, 
where again there was no one. From thence they sailed 
by night and reached a fifth town, where they took an old 
woman, Lovkai’s sister, named Megelchik, who had been 
ransomed from Bogdo. Being tortured by fire, she de- 
clared that her brothers had fled to Princes Shilgaley and 
Hildiga to await them. She told also how Bogdo drank 
from silver and gold vessels. Learning of a gathering of 
the Daur Princes to stand on their defence against the 
ij^usslans, Khabarov turned back, and, leaving his followers 
fprtified in the first town, returned to Yakutsk to report. 

In the autumn of 1651 he was back again on the Amour,, 
and immediately proceeded to besiege the neighbouring 
towm of Prince Albaza, which he took with the loss of one 
inan wounded by an arrow. In it were great stores, of 
wheat, and Khabarov resolved to winter there, christening 
it Albazin. fie sent in pursuit of the defenders 130 men 

light order, who next day reached a small town subject 
to Prince Atoi. The inhabitants fled,, but turned on the 
pursuers, but again fled at their attack, leaving head 
of cattle to the victors, A few days later Kihabaroy took 
the field, and was attacked by nitrnerpus hprsemepi whom 
he routed. In this encouptey Prjnce ^Shingalei was. t^ 
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who told them the Daur rulers paid tribute to the Celestial 
King Shamsha Khan, who, in his turn, was subject to 
Alaba ttar Khan. On Khabarov’s report, orders were given 
for envoys to be sent from Yakutsk to Shamsha Khan, 
demanding his voluntary submission to Tsar Alexis. 
Meantime Khabarov had descended the Amour to a small 
town, where was a oarty of fifty Manchurs sent by Khan 
Bogdo to raise tribute, and who prudently became spec- 
tators. Khabarov brought two guns he now had to bear 
on two of the towers, and, having made a breach, assaulted 
at dawn. The Russians lost 4 killed, and took 243 women 
and girls, 430 horses, and 130 head of horned cattle. Next 
day the leader of the Manchurs appeared in a silk robe 
and sable cap to treat, but the interview came to nothing, 
as the parties did not understand each other. 

After some six weeks the Russians resumed their course 
downstream, but soon halted a week in the town of Prince 
Badbulai, deserted by its inhabitants. Scouts brought 
word*, that below the' confluence with the Zeya was a large 
town which Khabarov resolved to seize. During a festival 
his men fell on the Duhers and seized two of their princes, 
whereupon they submitted. The latter he reta%ied as 
hostages, but their subjects fled into the interior, nor could 
torture induce the rulers to order them back, though it 
made one of them cut his throat. ^ Resuming their march 
shortly afterwards, the adventurers reached the mouths of 
the River Shungal (Sungari), and eight days later the 
cultivated lands came to" an end, and the country of the 
Achans, who lived on fish, began. This tribe joined with 
the Duhers in attacking a small town constructed by 
Khabarov to winter in, but," being put to flight, submitted. 

Here the Russians had their first hostile encounter with 
the Manchuro-Chinese. ‘ At dawn on March 24, 1653, ' 
cannon-shot rang out, and Esaiil (Captain) Ivanow, rushing 
out,“saw a whole hostile array "iinder the walls," and lustily ' 
gave' the alarm.' ‘ It proved^ to be a Chinese Horcd'Wittf-^ 
aftitery under Prince Isenya, - which had^ already broken 
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down three lengths of the wall. A desperate rally made 
the natives recoil, and a sally following resulted .in the 
capture of two guns and many being killed. All their 
provisions were taken, 630 horses, and a number of three 
and four-barrelled matchlocks. 

i Upon Khabarov’s first report and the receipt of some 
sable skins the Tsar determined to secure the possession 
of the Amour, and accordingly sent thither a force of 
3,000 men under Prince Ivan Lobanov-Rostovsky. The 
tales of the Cossacks returning from the Amour turned the 
heads of the settlers on the Lena. So great was the rush 
that the death penalty had to be attached to such migration- 
Zimoviev, who was sent forward to prepare the way for 
Lobanov, gave orders to erect three small towns at inter- 
vals towards the mouth of the Zeya. He also urged the 
adventurers to engage in agriculture, not at all to their 
liking, and Khabarov supported them in their reluctance, 
for which, we learn, the former called him a “ robber of the 
Treasury,” and more than once caught him by the beard. 
Later in the year, taking Khabarov with him almost as a 
prisoner, he left the Amour, wintered at the post on the 
Tughr, where he buried guns, powder, and lead, and early 
in 1655 returned to Moscow,. . 

,N of them ever went bnck to the Amour,’ 

ICbaI>^fPv being loaded with favours by the Tsar, and 
^appointed Imperial Deputy on the Lena, from the Kuta to 
the confines of Yakutsk. We do not know when he died, 
or where, he was buriedf With his departure things took 
a fresh turn. A brief glance at the state of affairs in China 
is here necessary. 

In the sixteenth century, under the Mim dynasty, Man^ 
churia was divided among several “ aimaks,” or tribes, which 
were at perpetual feud. The Chinese kept aloof except 
for occasional punitive expeditions, , In the course of such 
were killed the .grandfather and father of Ifur. HatsU the 
progenitor of the preset DairTsin ,;dynasty.^ H Ifitnself 
increased his power, till, in a;6rd,':;ke could take the title 
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of Emperor, and declared war somewhat later against 
China. In 1620 the taking of Mukden made the balance 
incline finally in favour of the Manchurs. In 1625 Nur 
Hatsi made that city his capital, and died there next year. 
His successor, Abakhai, was in his turn succeeded by Shiun 
Chi, a minor, thanks to which Khabarov performed his 
exploits. Little heed was paid by the young sovereign’s 
advisers to the small bands of strange folk that appeared 
on the Amour, the more so that the anarchy bequeathed by 
the House he succeeded had taken deep root in the South, 
In default of protecting the subject peoples from the 

Russians, the Chinese Government bade them leave the 

% 

Amour region, and migrate to the River Nouni, which 
was done in T654. This was the first blow to Russian 
supremacy. 

Zinoviev left matters in the hands of Onufrii Stepanov, 
whose position was no easy one, as the Cossacks would 
not till the ground, and everything ran short. He had not 
even the means of feeding himself, he had^ but very few 
shipSi and them was no wood bl , which to build more, so 
he determined to drop down to the mouth of the Sungari. 

Here the Russians met with their first reverse. They 
were attacked by the Manchurs, horse and foot, the last 
in barges on the river, and supported by an irregular levy 
of Daurs. We learn for the first time that the former were 
divided into bodies having flags of various colours, and 
the men being equipped in the corresponding colour. 
They opened a furious fire from behind gabions, and the 
Russians, having exhausted their ammunition, were forced 
to drop down to the Amour again. Soon after Stepanov 
was joined by a boyar’s son named Beketov, who had made 
his way thither across the Baikal, crossing the Yablonov 
Range, and thence on a raft down the Ingoda. Stepanov 
made a halt at the mouth of the Komara, and repaired the 
work there. H is three guns he mounted on a high mound 
in such a way that . their fire could be concentraMd OiS 
any point. This preparation was; soon to be put to the 
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test, for in March, 1655, huge masses of Manchurs, 
estimated by him at 10,000, assailed the fort. He was 
surprised, and twenty of his men working in a wood were 
killed or captured. After an unsuccessful assault on the 
24th the enemy lost heart, and retreated after four weeks’ 
siege. The Cossacks regarded this as a miracle in answer 
to their prayers and fasting. 

The difficulty, however, was constantly the lack of 
provisions, and a reinforcement only added to this, 
while his men evaded agricultural labour to the utmost 
Moscow, however, supported Stepanov, first in the shape 
of a laudatory letter from the Tsar, bidding him not seek 
any quarrels ; and, secondly, by the despatch of Pashkov 
with 300 Cossacks, with orders to erect a post in a suitable 
spot and take over charge of the country. Provisions were 
also sent by river, but did not reach Stepanov, thanks to a 
band of cut-throats under a certain Sorokin. They seized 
the post of Ust-Kutski, and had the audacity to lay an 
ambush for the Voevode on his way from the Him ; but 
got tired of waiting for him, and turned to seize the 
provisions. Their leader even dug up the powder and 
lead which Zinoviev had buried, and started plundering 
along the Amour, but the batid was there scattered by an 
armed force. 

Pashkov, meanwhile, had reached the Shilka, where in 
1658 he founded Nerchinsk. He sent out a party to look 
for Stepanov, buf catastrophe had befallen the pioneers. 
In June, 1656, their leader was below Sungari, when he 
was suddenly fallen on by the Chinese in forty-seven ships, 
with guns and muskets. He was killed, and 270 of his 
followers perished with him. The fugitives rallied at the 
JKomara post^to the number of 227, whence most 6 i them 
somehow found their way to Pashkov and the remainder to 
Irkutsk i(on the Shilka). There is evidence that the Chinese 
next year ascended the Amour, and besi^ed Albazin^ 
the garrison holding o.ut bravely for two years, and march- 
ing out with the honours, of i'lumr. ‘ Who commanded it, or 
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what its strength was, we do not learn, nor why Pashkov 
failed to succour it. 

Russian prestige was destined to be restored by Nikiphor 
Chernigovski, said to be the first Pole sent to Siberia. 
How he came there we do not know, only that he was 
inspector of the salt works at Ust-Kutski Post His wife 
having been taken from him by the Yeniseisk Voevode 
Obrikhov, he got together the remnants of Sorokin’s band, 
lay in wait for the seducer, and killed him, and, having laid 
hands on all he could, public or private property, fled to the 
Amour just as the Chinese were returning home. He 
found Albazin a heap of ashes, and hastily built on the site 
of it a wooden fortalice, with two towers on the river front 
Then he collected from the natives tribute of the still 
famous dark sables of the district, seeing that the best were 
sent to the Tsar at Moscow with a petition for pardon. An 
involuntary settler among them was the monk Hermogen, 
who in 1671 erected not far from the Post a monastery in 
hofioLir of the Saviour, almost the first earnest of missionary 
aei:ivity in dealing with the natives ^of the Amour. About 
the same time was erected in the place the Church of the 
Resurrection, where it is said the liturgy was first heard in 
those parts. 

In March, 1672, the tidings of Chernigovski’s doings 
reached Moscow, and the fiat went forth that he and his 
son should be executed and forty-six of his adherents 
knouted. But as with Yermak, two days later this sentence 
was revoked, and a full pardon and 2,000 roubles sent him 
by the Tsar. The heyday of Albazin now set in, and 
a number of suburbs were called into existence, and 
2,700 acres brought under cultivation. A crest was also 
granted to the town— -azure, a one-headed eagle, having 
in his right claw a bow and in his left an arrow. 

But a new epoch was beginning — that of the great; 
Chinese Emperor, ;Kansi— and a blow awaited Albazin 
from which at was not to recover, while the Amour was 
at the same time lost to 'Russia for 200 yeahs^ Manst 
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being at war with the Mongols, yet felt that he could 
not allow the Russians to establish themselves on the 
Amour. He so far realized the greatness of his adversary 
that, on seeing the signature of Peter, he bade his envoy 
Izmailov rise from his knees, and let him be seated in his 
presence, as no European had ever been before. The 
immediate cause of quarrel was the acceptance of Russian 
supremacy by the Tunguz Prince GantimQr. 

In 1667 this Gantimdr migrated to Russian territory 
with his belongings, and was baptized, previous to which 
he had knocked on the head his kinsman Zaisan Bakai and 
his “ flltis,” or following. He is said to have been a great and 
valiant man like a giant, having nine wives and more than 
thirty sons, all well armed, wherefore the Chinese begged 
that he and his might be given up to them as “a turbulent 
crew.” In December, 1669, there came to Nerchinsk the 
Chinese Sharandai and four companions to “ spy out the 
land” under the guise of traders. Returning a little later, 
he officially requested of the Voevode the handing over 
of Gantimtir, the response to which by Arshinski was to 
send to the Celestial inviting him to “become the man 
of His Majesty the Tsar.” Owing either to misunder- 
standing of this missive or mistranslation by the Jesuits, 
^he envoy brought away the answer that the Chinese desired 
peace, yet demanded the surrender of Gantiml^r. In 
default the nomads began hostilities. In April, 1674, a 
force was equipped under the command of Lanshakov and 
Chernigovski, which fell on the Mongols at the Yarav Lake, 
and totally routed them. .. , : ^ 

Meanwhile a great embassy was in preparation at Moscow , 
with the Wallachian Spafarh at its, head < At Tobolsk he 
picked , up six; boyaps sons, a chaplain, and an escort of forty 
CossaekS) mounted apd on foot. One of the objects was 
hire ;in,; China men to, .conduct ;thei c^natruGMon oP s 
bridges,, and to make; .general compacts epacerning trade* ; 
At Irkutsk , he-, saw, Qanitinnhrv.who saidj hf. 
suicide rather than ; ,be <given up,annd::a§:^^^^^^^ 
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Tsar did not betray his servants. The Albazin people did 
not refrain from harrying the natives any the more because 
of his mission. Refusing to surrender Gantimhr, or comply 
with the demands of Chinese etiquette, he incurred the 
anger of the Celestial, and was dismissed with (i) a renewed 
demand for Gantimt^lr, (2) a request for a more sensible 
envoy, and (3) an insistence on the ceasing of the Cossack 
raids. The Chinese, realizing that method was what they 
needed, now set themselves systematically to drive the 
Russians from the country. In 1682 the dignitary Lan 
Tan received the following instructions: “The Locha 
(their name for the Russians), “having penetrated into the 
Amour region, have inflicted injury on our hunters and 
even slaying. The troops sent by me have returned without 
due success. . . . You and your comrades are to proceed 
thither, and, beside the warders and guardsmen sent with 
you from the capital, take warriors from ” (places on the 
route). “ On reaching the Daur and Solon tracts you shall 
first of all send a man to Ninga (Nerchinsk) to announce 
your coming to explore, and on this pretext make your way 
to the town of Yaksa (Albazin) itself, and with all care 
survey the dwellings of the Locha there, their doings and 
methods. . . . On the return journey you are to take boat 
and drop down the Chei-Lun-Tsian “ (Amour) “to the 
valley of the Esuri, and there choose certain of the djanchins 
and guardsmen with you and send them to the town of 
Ningut to discover the straight roads to it.” When he 
had finished reading this injunction he took from his 
shoulders the cape of fox-fur and bestowed it on Lan Tan, 
as also a bow and arrows. 

The upshot was that in the seventh moon of the twenty- 
second year (1684) His Majesty bade Lan Tan draw up 
the plan • of a campaign against the Russians' An attack 
by them on the frontiers near the mouth of the Amour, and 
plunderings and killings there^ gave the immediate occasiottJ 
There Were two routes by which the Chiinese^ ahmy Wght 
a^dvance'• ' on;-A 4 bnz in; ’ the , oentre^ .of Russian 
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by the wooded belt that divided the Amour from the 
thickly populated Chinese territory, or by the Sungari to 
its mouth, and then by the Amour. The latter was woefully 
long, meaning three months’ river work followed by a month 
on horseback. It was chosen, however, on account of the 
greater ease of transporting by water stores and the heavy 
artillery needed to deal with the Russian fortifications. 
The town of Aigun was chosen as a base, having been 
carried across to the right bank of the Amour so as to 
guard against attacks from the north. Care was to be 
taken to sever the communications of the Russians and 
cover the rear of the besieging army at the same time. 
After the Posts of Dolon, Aigun, Zee, and Tugor had been 
burnt by the Chinese and the inhabitants carried into 
captivity, in 1685 the enemy destroyed the hamlets round 
Albazin and laid siege to the fortress. Tolbuzin had placed 
it in a state of defence, razing the buildings outside. 
There were in all 450 men capable of bearing arms, with 
300 muskets and 3 cannon : stones were used by those 
who had no firearms. The besiegers comprised 5,000 that 
had come by water, and 10,000 by land. They had 100 field 
and 50 siege guns. Tolbuzin was twice called on to surn 
render, the first time giving no answer, the second that 
he "v^ould hold out to the utmost. At the outset forty 
Eihsstoei ttying to* enter the town on a raft, were cut off 
and butchered. Assaults having failed^ resort was had to 
surrount^ing the place with timber and other inflammable 
material and the dread of the; threatened conflagration at 
length fenced a surrender, say the Chinese chroniclers. > 
Russians? jdeclareTt was due to>^ the, giving but pf = pravisioms 
and ammunition^ " .At any rate, the inhabitants,; headed by old 
Hermogen, called, alfeud for it. The garrison was to march > 
out with . its ; befopging^i with i safe conduct to JSffchinsfc 
By a; bi^eachi ol .fatth> some lOf . the inhabitants were 
taken prisoners to Pekin, where their descendants live to 
tihis^idayi- ijTolbu^li'llmetimdhe way lardy. ^I^einforc^i^ 
which wasijusti strong'ieno'ggh'-M, ,q@ven..|l^.wi:thdfewal. 
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Help meanwhile had been not far off, for even before the 
siege began a Cossack regiment of 600 men under the 
German v, Beiton had been despatched from Tobolsk. 
Their commander is a hero to be remembered. Properly 
speaking a Scot by origin, in 1667 he was taken prisoner 
while serving with the Poles, accepted orthodoxy, and was 
sent to Nerchinsk. In the summer of 1684, owing to the 
threatened war with China, Prince Shcherbatov raised at 
Yeniseisk a regiment of 576 Cossacks and archers, with 
ten guns, and entrusted it to Beiton. There were also 
supplied 100 “poods ” (about -J- cwt.) of powder for muskets 
and cannon. Among those recruited were many exiled 
Dissenters and offenders of consequence, an unruly band 
which, happening upon the late Voevode Voykov and his 
son, plundered and all but murdered them. Beiton not 
only mastered them, but secured their affection, so they 
petitioned he might remain their Colonel. In the Steppes 
the Mongols carried off the Cossacks’ horses, but Beiton 
came up with them at Lake :Gusin, recovered the horses^ 
and routed the maurauders. . He also forced the rebels to 
raise the siege of Selenginsk. , Despite itrernendous obstacles 
he reached Nerchinsk with his regiment. / His management 
of such waifs and strays secured him the rank of Colonel. 

' Vlasov the Voevode .determined to occupy the banks of 
the Amour once more, and sent Beiton with 200 men, who 
gathered in the harvest that stood on the deserted corn- 
lands. Then, with the aid of the surviving inhabitants, 
he set to .work to rebuild the town. The restored 
fortification was a square the sides of which measured- 
40 toises (270 feet). The profile was exceedingly strong^ 
as was shown by the ruins in 1857, having a breadth 
of from 17 to 30 feet at the top, the depth of the ditches 
that could then.be traced varying from 4 to 6 feet. There 
were dugouts inside for the* inhabitants to take shelter in 
during a siege. . • . : ? 

. But ere long the. sighting of parties of Manchurs keraldeds 
fresh, trouble.. ..Xolbuzin, havipg seni: out; his; -right, ^ 
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Beiton to reconnoitre in March, the valiant German sur- 
prised a small force of Chinese near the Komarski Post, 
and almost exterminated it A prisoner declared 2,000 men 
with 10 guns were massed near Aighn to advance again on 
Albazin. 

The place was once more besieged on July 7, the garrison, 
numbering some 700 or 800 men, with 8 or 10 guns, to 
contend with a force of 5,000 foot and 3,000 horse, with 
40 guns, handled by the Jesuit, Verbier, or Verbiest, “ master 
of the subtler sciences ” to the Emperor Kansi ; there were 
some 20 “ German folk ” also advising the assailants. 

Requests for assistance were repeatedly sent to Vlasov ; 
but the handful of men he disposed of were split up among 
the posts, and had to face a rising of .the Mongols and 
Buriats. Luckily, a man was soon found who struck terror 
into the nomads, the exiled hetman Mnogogryeshnyi, who 
for “ injurious words against the sovereign and the Empire, 
and the threat to join the Sultan,” had been sent to Siberia, 
and now made himself a scourge, as he had before .done to 
the Tartars and Liakhs (Poles). A hill near Selenginsk 
is called “ of slaughter ” from the blow there dealt at them.. 
None the less, Vlasov’s efforts to relieve Albazin remained 
fruitless. Indeed, it wag the gallant defence of that post 
that prevented more than half of.Lan Tan’s plan being 
carried Qut- The answer to' a summons to surrender, con- 
veyed through some captured scouts, was so furious a gaily,; 
supported by gun and musket fire from the walls, thatr Lafr 
Tan had. to hasten with his picked Guardsmen to the rescue^ 
The stockade to which the assailants at first trusted having 
been repeatedly destroyed by i burning 'arroWSi. they had 
recourse to regular siege-works with lines of ciceumvallatfi 
tion, pointing to their being directed by :European expdrtsi 
Their vast ; superiority in ordnance gave them a great 
advantage in doinjgi'sov.: Their principal battery was on 
the; island;; of ArtunLdireeriy /opposite4£he>»er/,;face,:N'hd: 
the front towards:' tlie:,place'*bad;:a-'';lengthv’oG;t-20 tbfeesV/Ti'lh 
had two demirluhes,„the; fibefoT whiehl smote Ithe 
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and river towers. The pits can still be traced in which the 
Chinese lived. Their guns were of comparatively large 
calibre, as shot have been found in the walls six inches in 
diameter. So slow was their progress, owing, they declared, 
to the false information of a deserter, whom they therefore 
put to death, that they hit on the plan of cutting the garrison 
off from the river, and thus wearing them down by thirst. 
In one of the sorties to prevent this Tolbuzin was wounded 
in the leg by a cannon ball, and soon died, leaving the 
command to Beiton, A scanty reinforcement of 70 men 
appeared before the walls towards the end of 1686, but 
could not pass the enemy’s lines, and had to go back. To 
crown their difficulties the scurvy broke out, a worse enemy 
than that without. By April their numbers had shrunk 
to 82, and the mortality was so great during the winter 
that the fortress remained encumbered with unburied 
corpses. Beiton, though himself so sick as scarcely to 
bfe able to move on crutches, was the life and soul of the 
defence; It is said that during a parley he sent the Chinese 
tomihmdets^^^^a^^^^ present a pie 36 lb. in weight, made of all 
the Bohr there was, as a ^ign he w^is net ; pressed for food. 
Suddenly early in May the Chinese drew off from the 
fortress, and ended the investment, and in August withdrew 
altogether to Aigun. This was due to pourparlers between 
the Courts of Moscow and Pekin, ending in the Treaty of 
Nerchinsk. The siege had lasted, thirteen months, and 
there were but 20 men left. One of the conditions of 
the treaty was the dismantling of the walls so stoutly 
defended. ’ 

This was partly due to the mistake of fixing the place 
for the negotiations on Russian territory, thus enabling 
the Chinese to take troops there, and demand the eyacuay 
tion of the Amour country. The .terms should have beet 
settled, say, at Albazin, failing Selinginsk, where theire 
were, riots 1 between Mongols ' and Buriats. ‘The termesf 
demanded’ were very severcTTr-^.^., < the’ ! evacuation; of 5aill 
territory I as Ifar' '.as 1. Lake-w-Baikali^ justified;' i.od? utlle:,i.g^'iisii 
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that Shigaz Khan had once been lord of them. A firm 
resistance, however, caused Nerchinsk to be excepted. 
The Jesuits promised to obtain concessions if they were 
rewarded, and Golovin sent them 40 sables, 100 ermines, 
and the like, and received — two dressing-cases and two 
portraits of the King of France, worth at the utmost 
a rouble. Golovin stood out for the retention by Russia 
of all the left bank of the river, but he had no means of 
backing his claims by force of arms. Nay, Lan Tan actually 
ordered his troops to close in on the town, threatening to 
resume hostilities should the matter not be settled in favour 
of his countrymen. Golovin’s protests against this flagrant 
breach of civilized usage were in vain. He had to yield to 
the threat, and on August 27, i686, Russia was deprived 
by treaty of all her acquisitions on the Amour. 

After surrendering Albazin, as we have seen, Beiton 
managed to reach Nerchinsk, and was soon made Chief of 
the Cossacks at Irkutsk, and later Voevode of Verkhnelensk. 
He had two sons, whose descendants are still to the fore, 
and live in the village of Baitonova, eighty miles below 
Irkutsk. In 1800 the Emperor Paul made a grant of land 
to his descendants of 10,000 desiatines in Siberia. One of 
the “ stanitsas ” of the Amour Cossacks also perpetuates 
his name, 

It retnains to say a few words concerning the fate of the 
Albazin folks taken prisoners when Tolbuzin retreated to? 
Nerchinsk in 1665. They were forty-five souls in all, 
including a chaplain. Father Leontiev, who managed to 
carry with hint the church paraphernalia and some icdns. 
They were gently dealt with, being taken- by Kansi into- his 
Guard, and the bachelors among ^ them given wi vesi The 
place of residence Itidd o for them was in the north^Ca^ 
corner of Pekin, vvhere the Father arranged^ a small clmpcJ 
in a » sometime Chinese joss^^^ jut was destroyed by ah 
Earthquake' In T 7ydV hut restore i 'The newcomers soori 
feamed Ghitiese, proved of great service ' to thd 
merchanlsp-thelr^-'''ebunirymecnp'Tor -’-tihe neW' ' -treaty 
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opened the way to Pekin. Their presence also suggested- 
the idea of a mission, to which Kansi consented, requesting 
also the sending of a surgeon skilled in the treating of 
external disorders. It reached Pekin in 1710, under the 
guidance of the Archimandrite Illarion Lejaiski, soon 
followed by the Englishmen attached to it, the physician 
Garwit, Laurence Lang as Consul, and Kristits “ to watch 
commercial intercourse.” But Illarion died not long after, 
and the rest of the Mission dispersed, except a priest and 
his attendants. 

• In 1720 Captain Izmailov, of the Guards, being well 
received as Envoy, tried to get the Mission turned into 
a bishopric,, but the intrigues of the Jesuits baffled him. 
A new Mission, under Archimandrite KulsitsU was equipped, 
but never reached Pekin, again thanks to the Catholic 
missionaries. Kansi soon afterwards died, and his suc- 
cessor, Yung Chang, started a persecution against alien 
beliefs, and proscribed Christianity. 

In 1725 Count Raguzinski again raised the question 
of the bishopric, to be again refused, though the presence 
of Russian priests was tolerated, and the Chinese bound 
themselves to give them salaries. But nothing was accom- 
plished to the advantage of Orthodoxy, as the members of 
the Mission gave way to drunkenness to such an extent 
that a certain Yosaf was sent back to Russia in chains for 
coming to Court in that state, and beating those who tried 
^o remove him. However, a good many of them became 
qualified as interpreters. . i i 

. The descendants of the Albazinites fell more and more 
away from their aloofness. More particularly did they faE 
into heathenism. A resolute attempt was made by Father 
Yokinf Bichurin, later known as a famous sinologist, to 
bring them back to the faith of their ancestors, but only one 
family would come to the Orthodox church, that of their: 

elder ” Alexyei. His successor, Father Kamenski, tried 
bribing the younger members with three rouble^ a, montE 
to learn, but with scanty succpss. Timkovski says; qf 
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at the time : “ They have become totally removed from the 
Russians in spirit, and grown so akin to the Manchurs that 
it is very difficult to distinguish them ; they speak the same 
language, they wear the same dress, and in their very 
manner of life have adopted all the rules of the poor and 
leisure-loving Manchur soldier, the superstitious devotee of 
the Law of Shaman.” Perseverance, however, changed 
this state of things to no small extent. During the war of 
1868 the Chinese commanders more than once assured the 
missionaries that their catechumens were the best part 
of the Pekin garrison in appearance and equipment. The 
threatened assault not taking place, their fighting qualities 
were not put to a test. 

Of the seventy souls they numbered, twenty-nine migrated 
in September, 1908, with the Embassy and the Mission to 
Tien-Tsin, and forty in all escaped the events of that time. 
They formed, and have continued to form, a company, the 
commander of which paid Rs. 200 to the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the post. Each private receives from the Treasury 
a life payment of 3 “tans” of silver a month (“tan” = 
about 3s. qd.), and four sacks of rice per annum. Their 
surnames have vanished, and only a few are still repre- 
sented by the corresponding hieroglyph ; of the five still 
extant, Rost, Dfi, Khh, Kho, and Ky, the last has no 
surviving representatives. A monument is at last being 
raised on the spot at the instance of General Wilderling on 
a scale commensurate with the merits of the gallant old^ 
time defenders of the “stanitsa.” 
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RESEARCHES ON PTOLEMY’S GEOGRAPHY 
OF EASTERN ASIA* 

By E. H. Parker. 

This book of about i,ooo pages (about 350,000 words) 
reminds us by its very vastness and indigestibility of Mr. 
(now Sir Henry) Howorth’s famous monograph on the 
Mongols, and it possesses the same defect of its virtues ; 
that is to say, it proves too much, and very often you 
cannot see the wood for the trees. However, it possesses 
compensatory virtues which Sir Henry Ho worth’s two 
huge volumes did not possess — a painstaking and thorough- 
going index (which alone takes up over one-tenth of the 
book), and very excellent maps to which the reader can 
refer, page by page. We say ^‘reader,” but it is safe to 
say that no living person, unless he be as enthusiastic about 
Ptolemy as Colonel Yule was about Messer Marco, will 
ever methodieally read the book right through. Those 
who are specially interested in Ceylon and Ipdia may 
religiously follow up all Colonel Gerini’s arguments about 
the identity of coast places, and even of interior towns 
there ; specialists in Burma, again, will possibly compare 
for themselves Colonel Gerini’s identifications with those 
suggested by Burmese and Peguan literature. Of course 
the author’s mother world, so to speak, is Siam, the origins 
of which country he has more than once , lucidly explained 
(according to his own peculiar lights) in this Review, It 
is easy to see with what buon appetito he plies his knife 
and fork when he at last abandons the strange ragoMSy and 
comes to the ptbce de risistance — that is,* to the dish which 
suits his palate best, and which he can savour with gusto 
like an old, tried, and familiar friend. Unfortunately, Siam 
is such a comparatively unimportant country that few 

* By Colonel G. E. Gerini, m.r.a.s. Published in connection with Ihc 
Royal Geographical Society. 
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people really care much about its antiquities. The Shan 
or Thai race undoubtedly worked its way down to the sea 
from the north ; probably most if not all of it was to be 
found in Ytin Nan (and the adjacent provinces of China) 
at the commencement of the Christian era, when the 
Chinese began to contest with it possession of that region. 
To this day the Shan dialects are heard even in easily 
accessible parts of distant Hainan Island, which belongs 
politically to Canton. To this day also various forms of 
the same root language are spoken in YUn Nan ; in the 
various “ Xieng’' or “Kiang” states under our own 
Burmese rule ; in the Sib-song Panna — the purely Can- 
tonese “ King” of which place the present reviewer once 
had the honour of meeting in Tonquin ; in Luang Prabang ; 
in the various Laos States ; and in Siam. 

Colonel Gerini brings an immense amount of learning 
to bear upon his subject, and it certainly seems that in the 
main he may be right in making Ptolemy and his works as 
instinct with reality and truth as Colonel Yule did in the 
case of Marco Polo. The Siam part appears to be the 
chief one — perhaps the only one — in which Colonel Gerini 
is able to speak first-hand, having personally gone over the 
ground, and, it would appear, taken astronomical observa-- 
tipris and studied Siamese books. I ndian, Malay, B urmese, 
ancl fcab specialists will doubtless be able to check his 
remarks wherever they impinge upon their privileged 
domain. China is the speciality of the present writer, and 
consequendy everything else passes away from his cursory 
notice like ‘^wind goes past the ear,” as the Chinese say. 
The Chinese! ei^idence brought forward by the authoy is 
decidedly overloaded ^ k requires sifting and crystaJlbing. 
No sooner are certain facts, or alleged facts, cited, than att 
of a sudden (quite in the style pf Sir Heni'y Howorth)^ tlte 
,autli(ir.i veers ;;iround /and . saysj. so 'to; speaki '/‘:^bul4/; on-c the 
other hand, it may be this or that.’! Owing to his not 
possessing a . first-hand acquaintance with: Chinese, he often 
accepts as evidence supposed testimony, .which is. useless 
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by reason of its anachronistic quality. To take an instance. 
Ptolemy’s Adeisaga he takes to be “Yung-ch^ng, the 
chief city of the province which Marco Polo calls 
Ardandan ” (i.e., Zardandan, or Karkandan). The words 
in inverted commas have long been absolutely proved : in 
fact, Polo’s Vocia? 7 t is simply Yo{xig)-ch‘ang. But Colonel 
Gerini goes on to tell us that Videha and Vaideha w’ere the 
ancient names (the Indian King Asoka having conquered 
it, according to Gamier, whose exact language, however, 
is not cited with proper, clear references), and “ may be 
connected with Ptolemy’s Adeisaga {Vaidehaghara or 
V aideha-grama ?), although the latter can be more 
plausibly referred to some word like Vidisa or VaidisS, 
(Vaidisaghar, Vaidisagrama), which would appear to sur- 
vive up to the present day in Yi-hsi, the name of the 
circuit comprising the part of Yun Nan in which Yung- 
ch'ang is situated. Such forms as Adisarga and Ahisagara 
also suggest themselves to the mind.” This blowing hot 
and cold with one and the same breath leaves even the 
specialist reader in hopeless doubt as to what he must 
really believe, and reminds us of nothing so much as what 
Mr. Balfour calls the “ amazing English ” of the final part 
of the recent King’s speech, the grammar of which permits 
of either the Lords or the Commons being switched on as 
future circumstances may show it desirable. But that is 
not all. No Chinese had ever set foot in Yud Nan for 
centuries subsequent to Asoka’s time, though it is quite 
true that the Chinese histories of the Ailao or Nanchao 
(Siamese) kingdom of ancient Yiin Nan allude to important 
past Magadha influence in those parts. It required another 
1,400 years or more for Chinese offlcial territorial names to 
take root in YUn Nan ; and i-si or “ westwards,” like i-tung 
or eastwards” are current, not to say colloquial, ex- 
pressions. Indeed, the south part of Yiin Nan is similarly; 
allotted to the i-nan or “southwards” intendant. officer. 

To connect a purely modern circuit called the pff 
western circuit,’/ with PtoilcmyV or Asoka’s 
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Videha^ is almost as far-fetched as Mr. Herbert J. Allen’s 
suggestion made a year or two ago that the Chinese 
philosopher M6ng-tsz (Mencius) was probably a mere 
'Hrost ” and a creation of the diseased mind of Sz-ma 
Tsden — the Herodotus, or father of Chinese history — 
because the latter travelled all over China [he never went 
near Yiin Nan], and borrowed for his false hero the name 
(of the modern treaty “ port ” !) M6ng-tsz, near the Tonquin 
frontier. All this is suspiciously like 'what Colonel Yule 
in his preface humorously describes as the "All-eggs- 
under-the-grate ” style of etymology. 

In citing this one instance of impossible derivations (of 
which there are many more equally brain-racking), the 
reviewer has no intention of belittling the sterling value of 
Colonel Gerini’s huge haggis, in which there is really a 
vast quantity of “fine, confused feeding,” But what is 
wanted in these busy times is a pricis of the whole ex- 
amination, the solid and proved results of which might 
easily be reduced from 1,000 to 100 — or even to 10 — pages. 
Where, as above, “reasons” glaringly conflict with each 
other, it is better to give no reasons at all. If any reasons 
are given, they should be concise and sound -to the core, at 
least so far as available first-hand literature will take us. 
Adetsaga may very be Marco Polo’s Voctam, which 
itself is certainly Yung-ch'ang; but if Adeisaga also be so, 
it raust :fe^^^^ the terrestrial and celestial position of 

Vociam cQxx^^onds in ascertained fact with the latitudes and 
longitudes given by Ptolemy for places hard-by, and because 
cross-distances between Adeisaga and other places menT 
tioneti by Ptqlemy tend to prove this : it is so, in short,? m 
spite of, rather, than bn account of, Colonel Gerini’s Ghinese 
'Mterary .Speculations, 

Then, again (p: 130), the surname, or family hame^ ^ 
the feigning :Anhamese dynasty is Juan (pronounced in 
Pekingese myZdioo-^n in one syllable 1 pro® ounicedtf^^ 
Cantonesegs in Annamese as NgUen - ox Nguyen 

—also ih one syllable). 1 1 is still a C hinese ■ family name, 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. XXIX. CC 
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and one of its best known modern representatives was the 
celebrated Juan Ytian, a highly literary Governor-General 
at Canton during the last century. The Annamese often 
call their own country “ Nguyen country,” and so do many 
of their neighbours, as the present reviewer pointed out 
many years ago. This is quite in order so far. The 
Japanese newspapers invariably call China “ TsHng 
country,” just as, during the Ming dynasty, which pre- 
ceded the present TsHng or Manchu house, they used also 
to speak of China as the Ming country. In fact, the 
Chinese to this day call themselves “ Han men ” and 
Tang men, after those great dynasties. It is much as 
in Europe we talk metonymically of Prussia and Austria 
as the “ Hohenzollern,” or “ the Hapsburg.” All the old 
Annamese dynasties, such as the Tran (Ch‘ 6 n), Trinh 
(Ch^ng), Ngo (Wu), and Le (Li), bore Chinese surnames, 
and all of them originated with military adventurers (prob- 
ably in most cases half-Chinese) engaged in contesting their 
country with Annamese rivals or with China, which latter 


never succeeded in conquering either Annam or Burma. 
But here comes the rub. Colonei Gerini says, '' Ngllyen I 
take to be identical with the Chinese meaning “ a high 
level, a plateau,” and synonymous with ching or ChHeng and 
the Sanskrit Md>lal' Upon this frail and unsupported struc- 
ture he goes on to account for the origin of the Annamese, 
‘'who must have been of the same stock as the Chleng^ 
who peopled Mala or Malava-desa — i.e., the present Laos, 
before the Lan or Doans.” This is the style of reasoning 
to which the late gifted but erratic Terrien de Lacouperie 
long accustomed us; and by means of which the still more 
erratic and impossible Mr. T. W. Kingsmill traces the 
Chinese to some mysterious “ Diks ” of his own creation, 
and to various Indian and Babylonian myths and popular 
heroes. It appears to us that the identification of this or 
that part of the Periplus has little or nothing to do* with 
the ethnology of Indo-Chinese tribes: in any case,, any 
such evidence cited should be concise, to the , pdim, 
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beyond all suspicion as to its provenance, “ I take to be 
identical ” would mean nothing, even when written by a 
profound scholar in comparative Chinese etymology, if 
without reasons given. Has Colonel Gerini any knowledge 
of Chinese.^ Is he aware that the two nguen have quite 
different sounds from each other in most Chinese dialects •; 
that the tones of the two are totally different ; and that the 
Annamese are as scrupulous about tones as the Cantonese, 
who speak the most complicated “ tonic” dialect in China ? 
Tone is often even more important than sound in China. 

A still more hopeless case occurs in connection with the 
Lolos (p. 120). First Colonel Gerini tells us that the 
Chinese call the Thai race (Siamese and Shans) Pa-% or 
“valley barbarians,” on the ground (invented by himself) 
that cultivated valleys are called Pa in those parts. It is 
true that both in Sz Ch‘wan and Ylin Nan the vulgar 
speech uses the word pa or pa4sB in that signification, but 
no one ever heard that word as an adjective coupled with 
“ barbarians.”’ In his- “ Fronti^re Sino-Annamite,” the 
late M. Gabriel Dev^ria gives us every accepted way of 
writing the sounds paf both in Chinese character and in 
romanized form. But worse is to come: “The corre- 
.Siponding Sanskrit word is Dronaha, the sense of which is 
‘people of the valleys,’ or rather of lakes” . , . which 
“ appears to me to be represented. by Ptolemy’s Doanai and 
the Ts'^an of the Chinese*” He then proceeds to cite 
some words of the present writer, showing (i) on the 
authority of an actual nati\^ of the spot (the kte Panthay 
Prince Hassatl) what people he supposed x)ii&pa4 to be, aid 
(2) (a little farther on) that the were the present 

L'olos, M. Edouard Chavannes published last year a 
valuable pamphlet {Jourhal Astaiiqm, July and August), 
conclusively proving from stowe documents still 
Yiin i'Nan 'diat tlie, Ts^^an^ race were what: 'we mw 
liolos, the people against whom the Chinese only last year 
were waging one of their frequently recurring wars— which 
have been ' going' oh ' for i,5:o©i'-yfears'at Y'^''-''Gc|Ienei ' 

CC 2 
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Gerini prefers on grounds of the most shadowy descrip- 
tion to consider the Ts^wan a Thai {i.e., Shan or Siamese) 
race. 

In mentioning these few instances of “ crooked thinking,” 
the unworthy critic who pens these lines has no intention 
of denying to the painstaking author his hard-earned meed 
of merit. It is the form rather than the essence of the 
author’s arguments and conclusions to which some slight 
exception is respectfully taken. Indeed, the work is ex- 
ceedingly valuable, and there is an immense amount of 
matter raked together from which future generations of 
Chinese, Indian, Singalese, Javanese, Malay, Burmese, and 
Siamese students may doubtless extract precious grains of 
real intrinsic value. It is indeed a life-work; but, on the 
assumption that Colonel Gerini has still many years of life 
before him, we should like to see him recast the whole of his 
results in more introductory and manageable form. He is 
too fond {e.g., p. 69) of saying, “ I am perfectly convinced ” 
of a supposed fact. Even the “convictions” of men of 
the seientific tank of a Lord Kelvin or a Sir Oliver Lodge 
ahe of no greater value than ?thos^ of an itinerant street- 
preacher at the Marble Arch if those convictions are merely 
subjective, and cannot be supported by some specific 
evidence, or at least by cogent collateral reasons clearly 
and definitely expressed. Notwithstanding, we think he 
may fairly claim at least, after all deductions and allowances 
are made, to have established a good general prima facie 
case, the specific parts of which may be supported, con- 
firmed, altered, or rejected as more reliable evidence is 
produced in the future ; or, indeed, when Colonel Gerini’s 
own undigested mass of testimony has been carefully 
examined throughout as it stands by competent specialists. 
So far as regards the Chola and Zab6j kingdoms (the 
Chinese Chulien and Sanfoh-tsH—i.e., Chulia and Sa- 
budh-dz as they would probably have been pronounced by 
Fuh Kien Chinese) ‘the author is not unconvincing. It is 
also pretty certain (p. xxi.) that in Ptolemy’s time Western 
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trade had pushed as far east as Hangchow. Other results 
are also extremely interesting, and unless Arabic, Malay, and 
Indian specialists discover the same spirit of over-san- 
guineness that we have animadverted upon in the Chinese 
sphere, we may temporarily accept Akadra as the Kadranj 
of the Arabs, possibly even the Annamese Hatien (Chinese 
Ho-sten) of to-day. Aganagara is shown to be Hanoi on 
purely topical and geographical grounds — supposing we 
accept Akadra as Hatien. Tomala is Cape Negrais. 
Sera Metropolis Colonel Gerini would -like to identify with 
Loh-yang, except that he cannot find it on any map! 
However, he “proves it” to be near Ho-nan Fu, so we 
may gladden his heart by informing him that Loh-yang 
hien is still the official name of Ho-nan Fii. But what 
books has he relied upon for proofs, if he cannot find out 
so simple a puzzle as this ? Lithinos Pyrgos is Khoten ; 
but, query, is not Tashkurgan, both in site and meaning, 
much more likely ? Cape Takola is on the Malay penin- 
sula just above Junkceylon Island. Aspithra is supposed 
to be Ho-p‘u (the old name for Lei-chou Peninsula) ; and 
the Magmas Sinus is the Tonquin Gulf, leading the coasting 
navigator to Sinai or China. Aindra is Arakan, which, 
however, is also identified a little farther on with Urgyra. 
Sada is Sandoway ; and so on with hundreds of other 
places. Barakura is the Chinese P"" o-hui-kia-lu^ which is 
unexceptionable so far as the mere sounds go ; but We 
require the Chinese characters ; and should like, moreover. 
Some con fir rhation of M. Hervey de St. Denis as a referee fot 
our complete satisfaction, especially as Shifd or Ye-p^o-Pi 
(which is undoubtedly Djambadvipa or Java) seems, on 
account of its false reading as TH-p'o, to be occasionally 
confused Chu~po or Chupoti, an old name for Burma. 
These points, hoWeVOr, are not seriously contested herb, 
the object being rnerely to illustrate the quality ofi ColbheJ 
Gerini’s methodsV and * to suggest an interesting Study foF 
those who have the time to go into each point thoroughly. 
It* is to be noticed (p. 76) that the author repeats his old 
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opinion that the name “ Siam ” is not derived from the 
race-name Shan the Thai race), but that the Shans 
(so-called by the Burmese) are so styled because they 
gradually occupied the territory already long before their 
arrival called Siam (Sayam). On this point we cheerfully 
give way, though we have frequently placed on record a 
contrary opinion : we give way because we possess no very 
profound first-hand evidence, and only based our original 
opinions, for want of better testimony, upon a few data 
personally gathered, in Burmese, Burmese - Siam, and 
Siamese- Mai ay regions. " Sinologists are undoubtedly a 
sorry lot of men, and as one of that ilk we humbly bow our 
presumptuous head to the well -deserved castigation ad- 
ministered to us as a body upon pages 512-513; but it 
is rather trop fort to be charged with using “ shilling 
atlases ” by a man who cannot find out where Loh-yang is, 
On p. 539 Colonel Gerini returns to the Java question, 
scouting the idea that Shi-p'o means “Java,” as those 
wicked sinologues persist in asserting, and expressing a 
dpqbt that the Chinese ever set foot there before Kublat 
Khan's time. In view of Fab Hien's story 80a years 
earlier, in which Ve-p'o {i,e., SM-p'O) is plainly described 
on his way back from India to China, it is difficult to 
believe that our author has done full justice to himself in 
this particular matter, and has not been too hasty. The 
“outline history of Malayu as a topographical and his- 
torical term,” given on pp. 535-539, is particularly interestr- 
ing, and deserves special study, as also does the 600-year 
outline history of Palembang or Zabdj, and that of Sumatra!. 
(Both these subjects were treated of in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review about ten years ago.) Like his proto- 
type in style, Sir Henry Howorth of Mongol renown, 
Colonel Gerini returns again and again to the charge, 
reopening this or that subject afresh half a dozen times or 
more, just when a wearied reader would hope it was closed 
for ever. In fact, we scarcely know where we bave hima 
arguments apparently neglected in one place are found, in 
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another ; evidence unaccountably omitted in one passage 
turns up unexpectedly in another. Short of settling down 
permanently for a month or two. and going carefully, line 
by line, through the whole book — the whole thousand pages 
— it is impossible to be sure that we have not misunder- 
stood or underestimated the force of the various contentions. 
More serious ; it is difficult to find his last word. We 
almost wish that some rival sinologue would give us an 
excuse for knocking him on the head, and thus finding our- 
selves lodged in gaol for a year or so as a first-class 
misdemeanant, so that we might methodically work the 
subject up in peace and quietness. Meanwhile life is too 
short and interesting ; distractions and superior interests 
are too many. No doubt Colonel Gerini has thoroughly 
enjoyed revelling in his pet subject ; we feel almost envious 
of him. We can, however, only say, Video meliora probo- 
que ; deteriora sequor — at least for the present. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

A MEETING of the East India Association was held at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, S.W., on Monday, January 31, 1910, when a paper was read by 
A. E, Duchesne, Esq., on “ The Empire’s Debt to the Planter,” which 
was illustrated by limelight views. The Right Hon. Sir Joseph West 
Ridgeway, g.c.b,, g.c.m.g., k.c.s.i.. occupied the chair, and the following, 
among others, were present : Sir Charles Elliott, k.c.s.i., Sir Arundel T- 
Arundel, k.c.s.i., Sir James Wilson, k.c.s.i., Sir William Plowden, k.c.s.i.. 
Sir Patrick Playfair, c.i.e., Sir Robert Fulton, ll.d., Mr. J. D, Rees, c.i.e., 
C.V.O., M.P., Mr. R. K. Puckle, C.I.E., Mr. R. Nundi, Mr. N. K. Naj, Mr, 
Nalty, Mr. Cox, Dr. R. J. Wicksteed, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. L. Moore, 
Captain Row, Mr. G. Dean, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, Mrs. Duchesne, Miss 
Wedell, Mrs. Butler, Miss Butler, Mr, A, R, Canning, Mr. G. Owen Dunn, 
M.i.c.E., Mr. Frank Clifford, Dr. and Mrs. Hardy, Mr. PI. R. Cook, Major 
J. A. Thomson, Miss Bradley, Mrs. Grose, Mrs. Liddell, Mr. A. Sirason, 
Mr. Alfred Chatterton, Miss Beck, Mr. A. PI. Khudadad Khan, Mrs* 
White, Miss Annie Smith, Mr. A. N. Butt, Miss M. T. Johnston, Mr. 
Walter F. Westbrook, Mr. H. Luttraan Johnson, Mr. M. Ashraf Ali Khan, 
and Dr. John Pollen, c.i.e., Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairman ; Ladies and gentlemen, it is the practice on these occa- 
sions for the Chairman to introduce to his audience the lecturer, and to 
explain his qualifications, and so on, bub I think it will be quite superfluous 
in this case. The lecturer is well known to you‘; he has read papers to 
you on previous occasions, and, indeed, I think it would be much more 
appropriate if on this occasion the lecturer were to introduce the chairman, 
and explain, if he could, his qualifications. I will not detain you further 
at this stage, except to remind you how admirably Mr. Duchesne is quali- 
fied to treat of this subject, not only on account of his intimate acquaint- 
ance with it, but by reason of that literary ability which he so happily 
enjoys. (Applause.) 

The paper was then read. 

Sir William PlGw^den said that, when he came to listen to the lecturer, 
he thought they were going to hear a great deal about the advantage which 
the British possessions in India possessed in having among them the 
pioneer class of men who worked as planters in that country, but no one 
who had listened to the lecture could fail to be favourably impressed with 
the very remarkable account which had been given to them of the progress 
of the great tea industry in the country. One of the many interesting 
points which Mr. Duchesne had brought to their notice was the extra- 
ordinary care which was now taken in the manufacture of tea. 

Some years ago, when travelling to Japan, which was also a tea-producing 
country — though it had not been mentioned by Mr. Duchesne — there was 
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on board the steamer an American gentleman who was acting as the agent 
of one of the largest grocery firms in the United States, and part of his 
business was to buy Japanese tea for consumption in the United States. 
This gentleman had taken Lady Plowden, an American lady, and himself 
through one of the Japanese tea factories, and they were very much struck 
with the difference between the way in which the manufacture was carried 
on in Japan and in the highly civilized factories in Assam. No doubt 
Japan would adopt the same methods as were adopted in Assam. 

Mr. Duchesne had told them as much as they could possibly desire 
about the manufacture of tea, and what an advantage the tea plantations 
had been to the population of India. All of them who had served in that 
country must feel the greatest gratitude to the country, and also the deepest 
interest in its future progress, and in the satisfactory condition of the 
population there. (Hear, hear.) One of the greatest evils had been cured 
in that country by the introduction to a large and increasing extent of 
British capital. He could never understand, and he was sure the chair- 
man would not be able to understand either, how it was that there were 
gentlemen in this country who, perhaps, had no acquaintance whatever with 
India, or, if they had any, probably only a two or three months' acquaint- 
ance, who told them, on returning to this country, that the wealth of India 
was being drained away in paying off the interest which the capital which 
was sent out there had a right to demand. That was not the case. 
Capital which had been spent in that great country was not only repaying 
the capitalist his fair share, but it was also of the greatest value to the 
country in which it was spent. How had the great advances made in 
railways and irrigation works been brought about ? It was mainly by the 
expenditure of British capital. 

What they had heard from the lecturer with regard to the production of 
tea in Assam, and the effect of its introduction on the population, was not 
only well illustrated by what Mr. Duchesne had said, but also by the 
i^jnount of money taken from the plantations in Assam and elsewhere 
yearly by the workers there. Two and a half millions of money had been 
paid into the hands of the labouring classes year by year for the. work they 
did. The introduction of tea-planting had been of the very greatest 
advantage also to the congested districts elsewhere, where labour was paid 
at the very lowest rate possible. They were now in a position to send 
their surplus population to places where there was a demand for it, and 
where there was: a handsome reward for the labour that was given. In 
conclusion, he wished to thank Mr. Duchesne, for the excellent lecture 
which he had given.: (Applause.) ; rv 

Sir Arundel Arundel said his acquaintance with the planting industry 
-v^as somewhat indirect, and arose from the fact that . a good many years ago 
he was stationed in,; the , southern extremity of India. He had also to go 
fropa time to. time into ,tlie bills, to which Mr. Duchesne had ' refferre^,: ^^^^ 
tween, the British territory and Travancore, when the. coffee industry was 
dying out, and the tea industry was being introduced. One of the diffi- 
culties was that, after. clearing away the jungle on steep hill-sides, the soil 
^as liable to get washed away ; also, when large areas of trees were cleared, 
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^«d. a vegetable product like coffee or tea took their place, there waa 
almost inevitably a liability to disease. Mr. Duchesne had mentioned 
several diseases to which the tea-plant was subject There was only one 
vegetable product in India which did not ordinarily suffer in that way — 
namely, rice ; and probably the reason of that was that it was grown with 
a constant flushing of water, and a constant supply of manure deposited by 
the silt. He understood that rubber plantations, which were now so 
abundant all over the East, were beginning to suffer from disease ; and he 
had heard not long ago that the gentleman who introduced rubber from 
Brazil was planting it in Borneo in small clearings, so that the plant should 
be in a natural habitat. 

When he was in the South of India forty years ago there was no railway, 
and although the coolies were moving over to Ceylon, they had to be 
brought from the congested districts by road, and under considerable 
difficulty. After the South Indian Railway was completed, matters very 
much improved ; but even so, there waa a journey of seven or eight miles 
to get to the steamer, and then an unpleasant crossing. He had been told 
by a friend of his that there was seldom any excess of labour over demand, 
and that the price of labour was about eightpence per day ; whereas in India 
the wage of the coolie was two, three, or four annas. When the railway from 
India to Ceylon was completed, via Adam’s Bridge, the movement into 
Ceylon of the labourers from India would be rendered far easier. Within 
his own knowledge numbers of coolies returned to India with a consider- 
able amount of cash, and bought houses, bullocks, and land, and became 
persons of importance in their villages. ' 

Mr. J.. D.. Re®s said that, although he had not had the pleasure of hear- 
ing the lecture, he had glanced through the paper; He ventured to speak 
on the subject because, having spent the greater part of his life in more or 
less intimate relations with planters, he would like to take this opportunity 
of expressing his appreciation of them and concurrence with thef lecturer’s 
attitude. With regard to their hospitality, it was an absolutely unfailing 
spring. There was nobody who had served in any capacity in the East 
who had not found the planter keeping absolutely open house, whether he 
was making money or whether he was not. With regard to the suggestion 
that the planter was a man of luxurious habits, he could testify to their 
hard work, wholesome living, and healthy condition. The planter was a 
very admirable example to the countryside in India and Ceylon of what a 
good, resourceful Englishman ought to be. He was proud to find himself 
quoted in the text of the lecture. 

Reference had been made to a passage in the Census Report, with 
which he was- very familiar, with regard to the coolies who settled in 
Assam when their terras of indenture were ovhr. That ought to be an 
answer to the allegation that the planters were ungenerous to their 
labourers. Men did not settle in a place in which they had been unfaiity 
Seated j they flew away from those conditions back to their own viMagest 
But that was not what happened. Such things were always misrepresented. 
Perhaps he might be allowed to mention one instance. The day beftwc 
the Election^ when it was too late for him to answer it, he saw a placard* on 
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a wall showing Indian coolies, very thin, looking, as if they had had no food 
for a long time, and it seemed that they had been overworked into that 
condition in order to earn princely dividends for a despicable candidate 
named Rees. On the other hand, there was a placard, “ Vote for Jones/’ 
and he was depicted handing sovereigns with more than Oriental profusion 
to very prosperous and fat British workmen. That was the. sort of thing 
that was done in England. People entirely overlooked the fact that 
Jones’s fi to the fat man in the picture was no more to him than Rees’s 
four annas to the coolie. The circumstances were entirely different, and 
the man who got Jones’s fi had to spend the greater part of it in housing 
and feeding himself and his family, while the other man who got Rees’s 
fourpence was better off. 

He was afraid he did not understand whether Sir Arundel Arundel had 
meant to say that when the new connection of the South Indian Railway 
was made with Ceylon there would be a greater influx of labour into the 
island. There had, he thought, been no lack of supply of Indian labour 
to Ceylon, and communications were so regular between Ceylon and India 
that they knew in every village how many men were wanted, and the exact 
number was shipped over; and when they came back they were well 
known in their villages as the men who had done well abroad. The same 
thing applied in the Straits Settlements. He believed that the coolies in 
India were protected too much. The coolie was a very sensible fellow, 
who knew what was good for him, and it was not necessary for the Govern- 
ment to coddle him in the way in which they did. He had learned that 
the planter treated him well, and that he could come back with a bit 
of money. Under these circumstances he thought that a good deal of the 
regulations was superfluous, and involved much trouble to the administra- 
tion, which they might be spared, without anybody being a penny the 
worse. He sincerely hoped that they would never have the British factory 
legislation applied wholesale in India, A coolie liked to go as he pleased, 
and, if he worked longer than the men in England, he liked it better. 
The coolie knew the secret of enjoying life better than the English 
workman did. 

Reference had been made to the duty on tea. He had always a^tated 
for reducing the tea-duty, but it was not quite clear that the planter w^ 
so seriously prejudiced. He thought it affected the consumer much more, 
at any rate, than the planter; in fact, it seemed that the planter was doing 
rather well at present with a duty of fivepence, although he did think it wa 5 
an anomalous thing that a product like tea, raised by British labour and 
capital in British possessions, should be taxed to the extent of nearly 
100 percent., when other products, such as cocoa, from foreign pQssession|i> 
came in on much more favourable terms. (/\,ppla^se,), 

Mr. Moqre pointed out that the lecturer had said that the total pro- 
duction of Indian tea was 247 inillipo pounds, and that there were ihl- 
ported in 1909 into thp British Isles 160 millions. He asked wh^ 
became of the other 87 million pounds. He also wished to 
was the total production, of Cfiylon tea.. Further,, the lecturer had men- 
tioned 20 million pounds of tea which, caine frpnij countries other than 
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India, Ceylon, and China. He would like to know where that amount 
came from. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, I will not detain you long. I 
am sure you will wish me to express your appreciation of the admirable 
paper which has been read by the lecturer, which is expressed in such a 
lucid manner. There are only two defects in that paper. One is that it 
does not give rise to any controversy, and I always think on occasions 
such as this a little contradiction lends animation to the proceedings. 

There is a second defect which I feel rather keenly, and that is that very 
little was said about Ceylon ! As regards the question of labour, I do not 
quite agree with ray friend Mr. Rees. We can do with a good deal more 
labour in Ceylon, not only on the plantations, but for public works. I 
look forward with keen pleasure to the construction of the railway which t 

will bring the coolies across. I am afraid the sea-passage is a drawback, j 

It does not so much matter the coolie being seasick on his way to ; 

Ceylon, but it matters a good deal if he has a bad passage on the way 

back. It must have interested you very much to hear the history of tea I 

from the moment it is planted to the moment it reaches our lips. How : 

few of us realize the labour, the trouble, and the enterprise which is 
expended on its development. In the future tea will live. Queen Tea 
is rapidly snatching the sceptre out of the hands of King Alcohol. As 
the population increases, as the tastes of the people for non-alcoholic ; 

drinks extend, the demand for tea will become greater and greater. I , 

cannot but think that the heavy tea-duty must check the consumption. j 

If the duty is reduced, I am sure — and I think experience has shown it ; 

to be the case — that there will be a large increase in the consumption. .1 

Speaking as an ex-President of the Anti-Tea Duty League, I trust the | 

Government will see its Way soon to materially reduce the duty. I do 
not advocate its entire removal, because I’ think in that case the market ^ 

would be flooded with all sorts of unwelcome rubbish. The great advan- I 

tage of Indian and Ceylon tea is its purity compared with tea which is sub- | 

jecc. to the rough usages prevalent in China. I entirely agree with, and I ? 

desire to associate myself with, the appreciation which has been expressed by 
the lecturer of the good work which is done by the planter, socially as well 
as economically. Few men have had more reason to appreciate this than | 

myself. For eight years I governed the Island of Ceylon, which owes its | 

prosperity almost entirely to the planting industry. There were days when j 

the coffee industry reigned supreme there, and when the terrible failure 1 

occurred the planter looked in every direction for a substitute, and at last I 

hit upon tea, and now tea has entirely replaced coffee, and is a more | 

flourishing, prosperous, and, I believe, more enduring industry than its ' 

predecessor. All classes now reap the benefit of the tea industry, and | 

therefore naturally I feel keenly the great advantage which the tea-planter f 

has proved to the Empire. It was remarked by the lecturer that the tea- | 

planter does not lead a luxurious life. Mr. Rees has dealt with thafc I 

The coffee planter used to live a luxurious life. The tea-planter has to 

work hard, and is a' humane employer of labour. I say the bump of 

benevolence is to be found present in ther head of -the planter as much as 
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in any other man. Now and then you may have a young man who is 
rough with the natives, but he very soon learns respect. The estate 
becomes unpopular, and his employes soon find out what sort of man he 
is. The planter is the centre of influence. In his path follow hospitals 
and schools, and so on. In conclusion, I ask you to pass a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Duchesne for the admirable paper which you have all heard 
with so much gratification. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Duchesne : Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I should like 
to express my appreciation of the patience with which, my audience has 
listened to my remarks on the dry subject of uninfused tea, ^nd I will 
answer one or two questions that have been asked. With regard to the 
United States of America, I did not want to overburden my lecture with 
figures ; but if anybody wishes to have them, I shall be happy to send 
them a complete table dealing with all the figures with regard to the 
United States. The progress made there, although not nearly so much as 
that made in Great Britain, is distinctly encouraging. Indian and Ceylon 
teas are making very rapid strides there, and from year to year we see a 
greater increase in the amount of consumption. I must say that is chiefly 
in the States of the east, where they appear to be forgetting the little affair 
in Boston Harbour, and to be taking more kindly to British tea. The 
tea which comes in on the Pacific side comes, of course, from China, Japan, 
and Formosa. 

With regard to the 20 millions, as to which a question has been askt d, 
that comes practically entirely from Java. Great Britain imports no Japan 
tea of any description. With regard to what the Chairman has said about 
my making very little reference to Ceylon, I admit that I intended to 
confine my remarks to the country with which I am best acquainted. 
Although I have had the pleasure of spending several holidays in Ceylon, 
I have never resided there ; and I think it would be impertinent merely to 
deal with matters derived from books, and not those which have come 
under rny own personal knowledge. I very much appreciate the kind and 
courteous hearing which I have received, and I hope I have succeeded in 
interesting you to some extent in tea and the country from which it comes. 
(Applause.) 

On the motion of Mr. J. D. Rees, seconded by Sir Robert Foulton, 
a vote of thanks was by acclamation accorded to the Chairman for |irer! 
siding at the nieeting. 
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George Allen and Sons ; London. 

I. Egypt and the Egyptians ^ their History, Antiquities, 
Language, Religion, and Influence over Palestine and Neigh- 
bouring Countries, by the Rev. T. O. Bevan, m.a., f.g.s., 
assoc.-inst.c.e., F.S.A., with preface by Sir George H. 
Darwin, k.c.b., m.a., lld.., f.r.s., f.r.a.s. To write even a 
popular book on Modern Egypt and the Egyptians is one 
of the most difficult tasks imaginable, for an intimate know- 
ledge of the Past is necessary to enable us to understand 
the Present. But to- attempt a description of the country 
and its people, with their history, antiquities, language, 
religion, and the influence exerted by them over Palestine 
and neighbouring countries, is to attempt the practically 
impossible. The study of a lifetime is alone capable of 
accomplishing a work of this nature. ,A knowledge of 
things not only as they were but as they are--z.^., a deep 
insight into, and a complete sympathy with, the subject — 
is absolutely essential to ensure even a partial and limited 
success. Even then the author must rest satisfied that his 
effort is at best but a sympathetic attempt. For as they still 
are, West and East have always been divided — as much in 
their line of thought and action as in their social and spiritual 
systems; so much so, in fact, that we of the West never 
have rightly understood, and never will understand, the 
East, any more than the Oriental is able to fathom the 
underlying motives of our Western utilitarianism. But 
when we place upon the top of all this misconception and 
divergence the oblivion of the eternal ages, which goes 
thousands upon thousands of years beyond our purely human 
records, how is it possible that we shall ever give these 
early Eastern civilizations their just right and due? 

From this systematic standpoint the work before us is 
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much too ambitious, and its title altogether misleading and 
unjustifiable. Thus, for instance, of the 324 pages that com- 
prise the volume, only 145 treat directly of Egypt and the 
Egyptians, and the remaining pages, although most of them 
deal nominally with the question of Egyptian influence 
over the neighbouring countries, but particularly Palestine, 
in reality throw no light whatever upon the point at issue. 
The most that can be said for them is that they touch upon 
a variety of interesting topics, which are to some limited 
extent contiguous to it. The field of inquiry which the 
author has attempted to cover in one modest volume is, in 
fact, much too wide and varied. As well might one try to 
bottle up the oceans of our globe or the milky way into 
a pint measure! Hence the utter lack of concentration 
about the work that leaves the reader floundering like a 
reeling derelict on an ocean of Cimmerian darkness. 

Contributed originally as a series of articles to the Here- 
ford Times, and interesting enough from a journalistic 
aspect, it is as a book but a mere outline of superficial area 
without design or central purpose, and altogether deficient 
in breadth and depth. The contents are a simple jumble 
of varieties, ranging from a mummified beetle to the immor- 
tality of the soul ; and again from a pr6cis on shaving and 
artifisdal wigs to the origin of the alphabet — the last and 
best chapter in the book. 

Presumably a writer who belongs to the scientific world 
of modern thought, the Rev. T. O. Bevan, in this volume 
at least, aims rather at popularity than science. Shrinking 
from the whole hog, he steers a middle course between thd 
two. With him, as with others of the new theological 
school, it is the story af the devil and the deep sea over 
again. Yet even in a popular sense he lacks that florid imagi- 
nation which alone can make a work like this attractive. 
Unfortunately, toc% bis outlook on the Eastern world is 
through tinted glasses of Western manufacture. So he 
fails — as Hall Caine has failed in his “ White Prophet :*— 
to grasp the soul and spirit of that ancient civiliization, out 
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of which the Hellenic and our own modern culture has 
arisen : though to give him his due, he appreciates it as 
fully as the superlatively egotistical European is capable of 
appreciating anything that lies outside his own Western 
confines. — Arthur Gi.yn J^eonard. 


The Christian Literature Society for India ; 9, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, London. 

2. The Life of John Murdoch^ LL.D.^ the Literary 
Evangelist of India, by Henry Morris. This work gives 
us the life history, in beautiful phraseology, of John Murdoch, 
who for sixty years was engaged in India in mission work, 
and who to the very last days of his life gave all his time 
to his calling, and died, as one may say, in harness. His 
childhood, youth, early training, and subsequently his 
experiences through all his life gives to this book a subtle 
charm, and will be found of much interest to Indians and 
Anglo-Indians as well as to the general reader. 

3. The Governors-'General of India ipNO volumes), by 
Henry Morris. This handy work is a very useful addition 
to the library of those in any way connected with India. It 
gives a clear history of British rule in India before the 
Mutiny ; also a record of lives of eminent men who have 
held the important position of Governor- General of India 
from the time of Warren Hastings, 1732-1818, down to 
the Marquis of Dalhousie, 1848-1856. The latter was the 
last Governor-General of India. All'his successors have 
been Viceroys as well as Governors- General. 

4. Heroes of our Indian , Empire (two volumes), by 
Henry Morris. This work is written in a clear and 
simple style, in order that readers who are unacquainted 
with India may be induced to take an in|erest in its fasci-' 
nating history. The work is; also given as an antidote to 
those strangers who have made a brief visit to the Ea§| 
during the cold weather, and have returned with the 

idea that they know how to rule the East better 
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who have "Spent all their lives in the government of the 
country. We have also given to ns brief memoirs of men 
who, in many capacities, have laboured for the welfare of 
India. The book is an invaluable friend to the young Civil 
Servant 


Kingsgate Press ; London. 

5. The Dates of Genesis : a Comparison of the Biblical 
Chronology with that of Other Ancient Nations^ by the 
Rev. F. a. Jones. The purpose of this work is to compare 
the chronology of the Bible with that of the non- Jewish 
nations, and the comparison is followed by an important 
contribution to the subject of chronological astronomy in 
the form of an appendix. It is a recondite, thoughtful, and 
withal exceedingly interesting work. It was suggested to 
the author by the accidental, reading of the work of 
Alexander Hamilton on the subject of “Hindu Chronology.” 
After careful investigation, our author reached the con- 
elusion that Hamilton’s statements were, in the main, fully 
justified. Some of tne facts alleged by him, however, 
Mr. Jones found to be startling; but further investigation 
convinced him that Hamilton’s principal positions could be 
stated with greater simplicity, and might also be supported 
by additional evidence. He was thus led to take up the 
subject, and to pursue the study of it in the light of the 
works of other chronologists before and since the time of 
Hamilton. Such, in brief,, was the process which led to the 
preparation of the treatise now before us. The work 
reveals a thorough interest in the subject on the part of the 
author : he has spared neither time nor pains in his efforts 
to sift the facts and establish his conclusions.^ 

^ If we make an exception of the dates of the Book of 
Daniel relating t#, the subject of unfulfilled prophecy, the 
difficulties . of Bible chronolpgy are, roughly speaking, 
principally found in the PatriarchaLAge— the period em- 
braced in the Book of Genesis.: It is with the chronology 
of this period, and largdLy with Chapters . V.. and XL, that 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. XXIX. , DD 
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the present treatise is concerned. This contentious period 
settled, the course is cleared, and the student of Bible 
history has thereafter very little difficulty. The gist of the 
treatise is to shew the substantial agreement that exists 
between the chronology of the nations of antiquity and that 
of the Scriptures of the Jews. Although the chronologies of 
Chaldea, China, Egypt, and India are mixed up with a good 
deal that is mythical, and come down to us tn forms which 
appear to present startling diversity among themselves, yet 
close examination shows that, as far as the great i^ras are 
concerned, those chronologies are almost identical, estab- 
lishing in the main the chronology of Bishop Ussher given 
in the margins of our Bibles. The subject is, to be sure, 
exceedingly perplexing, and difficult to deal with in a 
manner that might render it appreciable and attractive to 
the popular understanding. The author holds that the 
Jewish Bible, regarded as a literary record, is as truly 
entitled to respectful attention as any other ancient writing ; 
and that, while its records should be view^ed as true, they 
may with impunity be subjected to thorough examination! 
and compared with any other available source of informa- 
tion, whatever theory of Inspiration one may hold. The 
appearance of such a work at the present stage of Biblical 
criticism is fitted to claim for it the thoughtful consideration 
of intelligent persons of unsettled belief. 

P ersons whose reading has been restricted mainly to 
subjects of a secular nature, will find this, like all treatises 
of a Biblical nature, uninteresting. But let them not too 
hastily pronounce the treatise to be insipid and useless* 
As well might the student of theology curtly condemn as 
uninteresting a treatise on the Higher Chemistry. All 
subjects whatsoever are unattractive to one whose mind 
has not been familiarized with them ; but for the student 
of Biblical lore this volume will have a distinct fascination, 
unfolding, as it does,; the chronology of the obscure period 
of the pre-Mosaic, Patriarchs with a degree of freshness,; 
thoroughness,, aiid hqnesity worthy of all T 
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volume is packed with infornmtion, the most modern as 
well as the most ancient, and was evidently executed as a 
labour of love. The author, although a theologian, has no 
sectarian or proselytizing purpose to serve ; he writes in 
the scientific rather than in the controversial temper. The 
chronological plates, diagrams, and tables are highly 
elaborate and (as far as we have found them) exact, while 
the index and the tables of contents are most useful. — B. 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd. ; 

London, 1910. 

6. Medimval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources : 
Fragments towards the Knowledge of the Geography and 
History of Central and Western Asia, from the Thirteenth 
to the Seventeenth Century, by E. Bretschneider, m.d.^ 
late physician to the Russian- Legation at Peking ; Membre 
Corresp. de Flnstitut de France (Acad^mie des Descrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres). This is essentially the work of a 
scholar as well as a sinologue. The subject dealt with in 
the two volumes is in reality the carefully revised and im- 
proved edition of previously written essays that have been 
brought up to date. The result of some five-and-forty 
years continuous study, practically of a lifetime, Dr. Bret- 
schneider’s researches are all the more valuable, because they 
combine the knowledge derived direct from Chinese sources 
and personal contact ia Pekin itself, with the close and 
careful study of the work of other great Orientalists. The 
great advantage of the system puraued by the author is at 
once apparent The inyestigadons made by him on the 
spot, in the pages pi' tke Chinese authors themselves, 
obviously enabled him te compare, check, and so correct 
the work of those writers who, like Colonel yule, were?pre'- 
yeBt^-ltpm'h%ying .access-, to the ociginalsj and therefore 
obliged 'tO;:Conhne/th^|f?piupt^tions to transla^tions ..hy'-Ento*- 
pean sinologues that i# spippv ^tnoces arednaccurate and 
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unreliable. A good example of this is afforded by M. 
Pauthier’s bulky work on Marco Polo, also his various 
essays^the numerous translations he has made from Chinese 
being, in Dr. Bretschneider’s opinion, little entitled to con- 
fidence. In strict accord with his design, the author gives 
US' translations of some ancient Chinese accounts of travels 
in Western Asia. These are accompanied by explanations, 
which show in every way a painstaking thoroughness and 
patient yet keen analysis of research. The footnotes are 
not only copious, but present to the student a wealth of 
geographical and historical knowledge, in themselves. In- 
deed,' in this respect alone Dr. Bretschneider’s book is 
bound to prove invaluable as a work of reference. All the 
more so because it is purely scientific, and aims at accuracy 
and truth. 

But it is chiefly the record of five Chinese narratives of 
journeys to the far West of Asia, published in the thirteenth 
century, that form the subject of these erudite investiga- 
tions; Of these by far the most interesting account: is that 
©f Ch‘iang Ch‘un, the Taoist monk, who travelled from China 
to Samarkand by order of Chingihi, and thence to his en- 
campment in the Hindu Kush. According to Dr. Bret- 
Schneider, this claims attention before all others, because 
of its‘ fuller detail, its observation, and trustworthiness. 
But well might he have added that it is also noteworthy 
because of the high character and true- nobility of the old 
monk, as well as for the very luminous glimpse it affords 
us of the better and softer side of the great Mongol con- 
queror. The letters alone that passed between these two 
great men enable us to form an excellent idea of their real 
character and manner of thinking. The wild man of the 
mountain, as Ch'ang Ch‘un somewhat paradoxically styles 
himself, the Master as he was called by the people, high 
and low, afonce attracts us, no less by his extreme humility 
and sincerity, than by his unparalleled gentleness and can- 
dour. No wonder the sainted man, as the great Emperor 
called him, inspired veneration and devotion whefe¥“er TSd 
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went 1 Chingiz, too, mighty conqueror as he was, is even 
simplicity itself. His words are well weighed and full of 
profound truths. He enunciates with clearness and deli- 
beration sound and practical principles of government that 
are in every way consistent with our advanced twentieth- 
century civilization. Yet with it all, his thoughts are 
obviously bent on attaining the shadow of immortality. 
But the Master is too much of a real saint, much too honest, 
in a word, to offer him what is beyond either his power or 
his philosophy. To the student and thinker the past is 
always interesting. It teaches us how to act in the present, 
so as to shape the future. But the past of the East, espe- 
cially that Far East, which is the prolific nursery of the 
slow-moving but thinking Yellow race, possesses, as the 
dawn of all civilization, a vivid interest that is entirely 
peculiar to itself. Like an alluvial deposit which is full of 
rich nuggets, it is a land of buried treasure. And to all 
those who, like Dr. Bretschneider, .make it the work of 
their life to unearth these hidden gems, our warmest thanks 
are indeed due. — Arthur Glyn Leonard. 

7. India in Primitivs Christianity, by Arthur Lillie. 
Already the author of a work on “ Buddhism in Chris- 
tianity,” the writer now issues a companion volume. If the 
authorities of missionary societies were to require every 
candidate for their enterprise to master suck treatises >a;s 
these , as a condition of acceptance j for rheir, service; 
missionaries would have less tp unlearn, .and would feel 
ihemselves on securer jground in . their intercourse with 
ihougfetCul jand cultured Brahmans and iBuddkists.^ . a . t ^ 

.^yblume.^jof some ; 5001 pages; then author gLves|<in 
ninbtee© chapters something; more than a .mere survey of the 
subjecfcof ;the relliitions of Hindui^ and Qhristiantty to:one 
:amOithecn;; ||.:4heiifacukyiOf tif4ess^pains|ak■i■n§ .shews,.iOsnie 
■^|)e^wi''iemus^:'Aen ^'the;i|itle,to epithef:iifn?hrely 

maideft odLTQr-;Tthe”kau|:hQq j ^thp; jilpdu-qtipn JHe-nkas 

afforded a yet additional proof that, if one la,qip.,.mpr;0: t^ 
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is India. It was “from the East” that the wise men 
came. To the devotee of the historic past every inch of 
-that land of mastery is classic ground. To stand on one 
of the elevations which on every hand surround the 
“junction” of the Ganges and the Jumna, and there recall 
to mind the weird and vivid pictures presented in the 
Rdmdyana epic of that far-extending locality, swarming 
with countless thousands of celestial visitants to witness the 
ablution of the Rdma Avatdr, is fitted to overpower the 
pensive onlooker with what Wordsworth might have 
called “thoughts too deep for tears.” But let the visit be 
made alone and in the solemn stillness of dusk : the clatter 
- of companions would despoil such visit of the spiritual 
aroma of the associations, even as of salt which has lost its 
savour. The author’s acquaintance with Brahminical and 
Buddhistic literature is extensive and thorough, and he has 
attained to a very deep and sympathetic insight into the 
nature of its teachings. 

The interest of the work is enhanced by numerous en- 
gravings of the .deities, and of many idindd and Buddhist 
temples and otiher sacred spots. It is full of details em- 
bodying and setting forth the essence of both Hinduism and 
Buddhism, the object of the writer being to trace out and 
identify vestiges of these religions in Christianity. In 
doing so he exhibits a very intimate acquaintance with both 
systems and with the literature of travels and archaeology 
(boith ancient and modern) relating to the subject. In a 
work exhibiting so much careful erudition the occurrence 
of such a solecism as “ extasia ” (p. 75) is somewhat of 
surprise. But an occasional and quite pardonabk blemish 
aside, the work will be found by all students of the tbree^ 
great religions fo be ' a very substantial' contribution to 
sound knowledge not o to the student, but also 
to the general ' readers dt '\viil be * a long day' 

before such a thoroUgh-gbing* piece Of Work will find a 
successor.-— B;'-‘ ' L;'V' 
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sions of an officer of the German general staff of his travels 
through the Peninsula ; with an Epilogue specially written 
for the English edition by Count Hans Von Kcenigsmarck, 
author of “ Japan and the Japanese.” Authorized transla- 
tion by P. H. Oakley Williams. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings by the author and others. We had 
the pleasure of giving to our readers a short notice of 
this volume in our issue of July, 1909, p. 187, on its first 
appearance in German. The book contains some beautiful 
illustrations, among which is Lady Blood ; the Gaekwar of 
Baroda ; Tiger Shooting — the Prince of Wales’s bag as the 
guest of the Maharaja of Gwalior ; the residence of the 
Maharanaof Udaipore; and Lord Kitchener as Commander- 
in-Chief. 


John Lane; the Bodley Head, London. 

9. Lake Victoria to Khartoum^ with Rifle and Camera^ 
by Captain F. A. Dickinson, d.c.l.i., f.r.g.s., with an 
introduction by the Right Hon. Winston Churchill, 
and numerous illustrations from photographs taken by the 
author. The work of the author of this interesting volume 
is introduced by the Right Hon. Winston Churchill as an 
ideal companion and guide through the countries which he 
describes. The reader will “realize, from his manner of 
writing, his constant cheerfulness, his stores of resource 
for every difficulty and emergency, and his full knowledge 
and understanding of every problem which can confront 
the traveller or the sportsman. Elephants to him are like 
partridges, and hippopotami like hares ; and he has an eye 
which can identify the rarest of the antelopes by the twinkle 
of its tail behind a thorn thicket at a hundred yards. All 
his advice On the details of big-game shooting is based dm 
long experience interpreted by sound insdhct and. 
tnldllligonee. t * f Linder a literary style which is all his own 
fee Ms % message ! to cooyey. It is the interest and spirit 
of a genuine SpiiNrtsmU#, who ktfOWS hoiiir W find the game^ 
how to kill, and— much rarer quality — how to spare.’^ * 
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; Mr. ChurcEill further says : “ Reading the author’s pages 
.brings vividly back to me mellow and charming recollec- 
jtions of British East Africa and Uganda — the stir in camp 
•before daybreak, breakfast under the stars, the long tramp 
through the dripping elephant grass while the sun rose 
higher and higher and the thermometer bounded up in 
company, the oasis of rest in the ‘ bandas ’ with food and 
drink assuming totally new values, the cool of the evening 
and the long sittings round the camp fire ; and the thrill 
of the stealthy prowling through reed and thicket in the 
rhinoceros and elephant country, when at each moment the 
next step might disclose the hide of some unconscious but 
formidable enemy. , . . The achievements which this book 
records will become increasingly rare as the years pass by, 
and Captain Dickinson's jaunty chronicle will one day be 
studied by a generation of sportsmen who will view the 
‘ good old times ’ with envious and ultimately unbelieving 
eyes.” 

^ The handsome volume abounds in beautifully executea 
illustrations from the author s photos of scenery, hair- 
breadth escapes on land and water, and of inhabitants 
pf the parts through which the author travelled» 


, ^ Luzac and Co. ; London 

^indi^ppzA I Ang'lo-'Indian, Romance^ by S. M.. 

Mitra., The author is well known to our readers. Sir 
.George Bird.\yqpd ,is.;quQte4 in the preface of the work as 
follows: “/Hindupore’ reveals mapy pf,the deepmost things 
of India hidden from. Englishmeu,; even those who may 
haye passed away half their .liv^s ip that country, The 
chapters on fPaa- fcjijiduism,/ s-/ Irish Signs, and Hindu 
.3igns,' and; vHinduiJapanese Afiinity,’ are instructive and 
most suggestive ; and, japart. from thp attractions fHindur 
.pore ’ may ha ye fp| the readers., : , of ■ romances, it has ,a 
political value, ip tfiia mpmpntary , crisis in ; the,, of* 
India.' 


f 
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The scene of the principal plot in “Hindupore” is laid 
in Orissa, on the east coast of India. The object of the 
author is to show us how the British Government are 
blundering in their English remedies for Hindu grievances. 
Referring to the Delhi Durbar, one of the characters in the 
romance is introduced by saying: 

“Were you at the Delhi Durbar?’* asked Tara. 

“Ah, the Delhi Durbar!” sai 4 the Nabob, with a sigh. 
“It was a grand show, that was all. I almost cried when 
I received the order to attend.” 

. “ Order to attend ?” exclaimed Tara, in astonishment. 

“ Well, it was an invitation; but we regard such invita- 
tions as orders, for woe betide him who does not accept an 
invitation from the Government. I told my people that 
.there would be a grand elephant procession to celebrate 
the occasion, and I had the honour to ride one of the 
elephants. The procession took place during our Ramazan 
Fast." 

. “You mean your Lent ?” 

“There is a vast difference between the two. You 
observe Lent by not eating meat only. , Our Ramazan is 
much more severe. From sunrise to sunset we must not 
let water touch our. lips,; smoking a cigarette is out of the 
question. And we Mahomedan Nabobs had to ride 
elephants, and reach the railway-station through the blind- 
ing dust of Delhi. All the arrangements made at Delhi 
failed to cope with the dust. ‘ We read of' y^bur London 
|og, ;which one could^cdt witffa knife,; . Well,. the iolpu.d^ of 
dust during the Durbar were worse, in alLconscienee^ ^ And 
in that dust fOr wLile fastingv^we had “to practise and 
xehearse our elephants, ;So that^ ithe bGrand Elephant Pr% 
eessipn ’ might .go off without? a hit9h, , Well, Lord Xara# 
,we"did?, -everything. ito^iptese .-.-the.; Lat ;Sahibi;:;.,B.uti;.as^:;you 
ardikindxL'wrlL'tell you ln;.conhdence that thereis a. ^00^4 
heart.-;;; We? are :sii6ty-t.wo;.mi.BiO'ns;!0f;.M#id^^ 
inetading' rejgningvFriitoes ..and -Princesses. ? i::§ure|y -a^dlttle 
attention.., rpight^-haye tof giyef-4o. 
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feelings so for as not to appoint the season of our solemn 
Fast for the Great Elephant Procession of the Durbar. 
There was no hurry, for the Durbar was some months 
after the Coronation itself,” 

There are two important characters introduced in 

Hindupore.” One is a frank Anglo-Indian official, Mr. 
Herbert Harvey, and the other is of a different disposition, 
■named Colonel Ironside. Pan- Hinduism and Hiridu- 
Japanese affinity are two most important subjects in Mr. 
Mitra’s novel. Our space is so limited that we refer 
the reader to the work for the amusing discussion. Mr. 
Mitra goes deep into both of these. He compares the 
Pan- Hindu propaganda with the Hibernian Society of 
Ireland. 

The chapter in “Hindupore” which is likely to appeal to 
the students of international politics as well as to the 
students of psychology in history is the chapter on Hindu- 
Japanese affinity, which is fully explained. 

We do not think that since the days of Disraeli’s 

Conigsby ” and “ Sybil ” politics have figured so promi- 
nently in romance. - We oongratuiate Mr, Mitra on ** Hindu- 
pore,” and we have no doubt that it will be translated into 
other languages and obtain a still larger circulation. 


Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier; Edinburgh. 

1 1 . The Original Religion of Chinas by J otiN Ross, D. D. 
There has been quite a surfeit of books on Chinese 
religion of late, but ^ Dr, Ross has “certainly gone very 
thoroughly into the matter, and his long practical experi- 
ence as a missionary, a student of Chinese history, and 
a sympathizer with Chinese aspirations, fit him in a 
peculiar degree for the task he has Undertaken. The 
writer of these linCs committed a few years ago the tndis* 
cretion of publishihg «a book -of; his 'owh -tipon the sania 

Rkl^iom Jehn 
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cheap edition, 1910, price 2s. 6d.) ; he is also publishing 
this year another work, or series of studies, upon the 
religions of China, including the “ original " religion 
{Studies in Chinese Religion, Chapman and Hall). In the 
absence of anything to say about Dr. Ross which is 
not thoroughly complimentary, he thinks he cannot do 
better than congratulate himself on the excellent spiritual 
company in which he now finds himself. He would also 
take this opportunity of advertising his own wares ; he 
would say to the readers of the Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
“ Don’t buy Dr. Ross’s book unless you first buy Mr. 
E. H, Parker’s two books to compare with it, — E. H. 
Parker. 


Probsthain and Co.; 41, Great Russell Street, 

London. 


1 2. The Indian Craftsman, by Dr. Ananda K. Coomara- 
SWAMY. This little book contains a great amount of material 
for reflection on the value of craftsmen which was prevalent 
in our country in the form of apprenticeships and guilds. 
The volume describes the village craftsman of India, the 
crafts guilds of the great cities there^ the feudal craftsman 
in India and Ceylon ; their standard and regulation, and 
the religious ideas in craftsmanship. There are important 
Appendices by Sir George Bird wood on Indian Village 
Pottery, on Machinery and Handicraft. By Mr. Harell 
(m Craft^en and Culture ; also by Mr, L. Hearn on Craft 
Gods in Japan. Bj^ Ser Marco Polo on Graft Guilds ia" 
China ; and by Bhiklcu P. C. Jinavaravamsa on Craftsmen 
in Siara.; ^ . The 'Trefaee : written' 'by ' Mr.' C, R.-' Ashbeh*. 
who admirably exhibits A aphorism “ back to ihe land” 
in'" Ad;? various -departments of . manufacture.- He^'‘sa^! 


Aese trust'^to'their' hands Landi'everyoneta wise' ik-- 
kik worki- , Without -Absfes-' can not ar.'cky vbe'dhHaihited^’f’l^^ 
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■ '•'* The .hand'ofa craftsman .engaged in, his craft is always 
pure.” — Naomi. 

“Those that are craftsmen of the people are welcome 
over all the wide earth.” — Odyssey. 

Fleming H. Revell Company ; New York, London, 

Edinburgh. 

. 13. Court Life in China, by Isaac Taylor Headland. 

Mr. Headland has managed to compile a most interesting 
book, carrying with it many indications of care, veracity, I 

gipd sound judgment. Thanks to his sympathetic wife, 
who appears to have been for many years in more or less 
confidential medical attendance upon some of the Manchu 
princely families, it has been found possible by him to see 
much deeper and more widely -into the social conditions of 
the exalted personages of Peking than has hitherto been 
vouchsafed to other folk ; and certainly Mr; Headland has , 

ipaade, the very best of his unique opportunities. Of course, 
by far the most ipteresting portions of the book are those ! 

dealing with the origin and , extraordinary career of .tbe late i 

Empress-Dowager, and her relations with the, late Emperdr 
Kwang-sti. It is perfectly well known that she was the : 

daughter of a comparatively petty Manchu official, named 
Hweich^ng, of the Nala clan, and therefore it is a little 
difficult to understand why, according to IMi*. ■ Headland, 

Suc, or her fpinionSj should .have made so itiuch inystery I 

with Mrs, Headland about her birth,’ and why she should i 

have been half-furtively described as the daughter of one ; 

Ghao. Of course, , it is physically, ifMlioLlegally, possible | 

that she was.dnly adoptive daughter of HwekhiSng, and, if i 
Chao be the Chinese surname of that, ilk, that .Hweididhg J 

may have adopted a , Chinese girl as one of :his! daughters'; 
or, still more probably, she might have been the daughter! 
of a Chinese banherman. ,; -sFor ,iinstapcei .thei present 
(^Chinese) Viceroy oLSz Ch'wan Ohao Frh-'Shh, asiaiso hln ' 

brother, the Generalissimo on the Tibetan 1 
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firh-f^ng, are both bannermen — that is to saj^ organized 
under one of the eight military banners after the fashion of 
genuine Manchus, and thus presumably marriage^/«^ and 
adoption-^/ 7 «^ with true Manchus. But there is no evi- 
dence that such is the case as yet known to the public, and 
in view of the numerous other cock-and-bull stories so 
often repeated to the effect that the old Dowager was merely 
a Cantonese slave, this matter really ought to be authori- 
tatively cleared up. For the rest, it may be said that no 
book has yet been published about palace life — not even 
the narrative published by Miss Carl — which gives us such 
a vivid picture of how the high-placed Manchus are born,, 
educated, married, and buried ; how they live, what are 
their refinements and failings, and how the most exalted of 
them intrigue around the throne.. The story of the rise 
and fall of the late Emperor is particularly touching. We 
can confidently recommend this book to all classes of 
readers. — E. H. Parker. 


Henry Sotheran and Co. ; London. 

14, A History of Sarawak tmder its Two White Rajahs,, 
1839-1908, by S. Baring-Gould, m.a., and C. A. Bamp- 
FYLDE, F.R.G.s. This finely illustrated and tastefully got-up 
book will give much pleasure to all those who are interested 
in the curious history of the principality of Sarawak, and of 
the two Englishmen who have, in spite of many vicissi- 
tudes, retained their position as its Rajahs. The first Rajah 
(Sir James) Brooke, during a strange romantic voyage of 
adventure, arrived in Borneo in 1839, bearing a letter of 
thanks to the Rajah Muda from his Governor of Singapore. 
Captivating the Rajah Miuda, be was later offered the country 
of Sarawak, with its government and trade,” if he would 
assist in subduing these revolted districts.. The history of 
the makihg of Sarawak which followed, well told here, is a 
very fascinating one. The white Rajah subdued (he rebels^ 
rooted Out piracy'^in spite of great, opposipon ^nd much 
calumny in* England, for,, like rnost adventurers,, he was 
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frowned on at borne — came snccessinlly through a rebellloia 
of the Chinese, in which horrible murders, of Europeans 
took place 7 vanquished many upstart pangirans, and finally 
obtained reluctant recognition of his little state from 
Britain in 1863, before his death at his Devonshire home 
in 1868. Two nephews went out to him, and it was the 
second, called the Tuan Muda, who succeeded him, and is 
the present Rajah Sir Charles Brooke. Educated for his 
position by his uncle, under his rule Sarawak has prospered. 
British protection was accorded in 1888, but it is to be 
noted that then it was offered not for the sake of Sarawak 
and its people, but to keep safe some Imperial interests,, 
lest the small state should be snapped up by another 
encroaching Power. 

The second part of the book deals with the reign of Sir 
Charles. It details his difficulties with the effete Court of 
Bruni and with the Sea Dayaks ; it describes the finances, 
trade, industry, and religion of the country, and so adds 
very materially to our knowledge. The first chapters are 
very important also to us, as they deal with the different 
races of the natives, and with the early history of Borneo. 
As everyone knows who dabbles in the history of the 
Indian Archipelago, we greatly want more books of this 
kind to help to elucidate the early history of the islands 
and the Malayan races. We are grateful, therefore, to the 
Rajah for his Preface, and, to the joint authors for all the 
information contained in this work. In the next edition 
we hope, however,, they will corre,ct this strange iapsus on 
page 47, which calls. Penang “ Prince Edward’s Island” i— 
A. F.. S. ■ . ■ ■ 

Seeley and Co, ; London. 

15. Heroes of Modern' India : Stirring Records of tk 0 
Bravery, Tact, and Resourcefulness of the Founders of the 
Indian Empire, by Edward- Gilliat, m.a. No; fitter 
tribute could be paid to the life and • memories of those 
great, nobld and remarkable' men, whose lives: and deedsi 
have been so grapihically and- interestingly recouniec^ i^S^^ 
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charming and fascinating book. A copy of it ought to 
be in the possession of everyone — no matter whether military 
or civilian — on first proceeding to India for service in that 
vast Empire, for perusal and study, as an incentive to 
emulate their great deeds and devotion in the service of 
their country, and for the honour and glory of the justice 
of the British rule in the Indian Empire. No more 
interesting work on India as it is and was from the time it 
came under the sway of British rule can be found any- 
where. As a class-book for the study of India, its people, 
their classes, castes, customs, and prejudices, it is eminently 
suited for instruction, as also as a prize-book for proficiency 
in Indian history.— W. G. C. J. 

Rowland Ward, Limited ; London. 

16. Thirty seven Years of Big-Game Shooting in Cooch 
Behar, the Daars, and Assam: a Rough Diary the Maha- 
rajah OF Cooch Behar. The Maharajah of Cooch Behar 
was taken out to his first shoot in 1871, and has since shot with 
every variety of weapon, “from a 4--bore double-barrelled 
rifle firing 1 5 drams of black powder to the smallest bore 
modern up-to-date cordite rifle.’' In this book he gives us 
his rough diary, which begins in exhaustive detail in 188 r, 
and which will be of real value to sportsmen. Not only is 
the daily bag carefully recounted — and it must often make 
a ShikarrHs mouth water from its list of tigers, rhino, 
elephants, bison, barasingh, and other “ small deer”-^but 
the chief trophies are described, their measurements given, 
and in a great many instances their photographs are 
given also. The illustrations, which are very numerous, 
are a feature of the handsome work. The diary ends in 
1907, and we are then given records of the big game shot. 
A foreword about the country in which he has operated, 
and an appendix about rifles and guns by the Maharajah, 
will sdso be read with zeal bjr the sportsman at home. Who 
will envy Bis unique opportunities and those of his fortunate 
guests. — A. F. S.' ^ 
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” OUR LIBRARV TABLE. 

The Anglo- Russian Literary Society. In the Proceed- 
ings of this Society for the quarter ending December last, 
there is a good deal of lore in regard to subjects connected 
with Russian literature and language and Russian libraries. 
There is a very interesting paper by General Tyrrell on 
the “ History of Russia in the Balkans in its Various 
Stages and Vicissitudes.” 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the following 
publications :. George Newnes, Limited, London and New 
York : The Strand Magazine — The Indian Review (G. A. 
Natesan and Co., Madras) ; — Ilie Review of Reviews 
(published by Horace Marshall and Son, 125, Pdeet Street, 
Lo'ndon, E.C.); — Ctcrrent Literahcre (JSg.'w York, U.S.A.); 
— The Canadian Gazette (London) ; — United Empire 
(The Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, 
London) ; — Palestine. Exploration Fund Quarterly State- 
ment (38,. Conduit Street, London,. W.) 'i—The Cornhill 
Magazine The Hindustani Review and Kay astha Sama- 
char,, edited by Sachchidananda Sinha, Barrister-at-Law 
(Allahabad, India, 7, Elgin Road) ; — Proceedings of the 
Anglo-Russian Literary Society {{oundiGd in 1893), November, 
December, 1909, and January, 1910 (The Imperial Institute, 
London, S.W.);; — The Busy Man' s Magazine {Tho: Maclean 
Publishing Company, Limited, Toronto); — The Literary 
Digest, which now includes American Public Opinion 
(Funk and Wagnalls Company, publishers, New York and 
London) ;■ — The Triumph of Valmiki, from the Bengali of 
H. P. Shastri, m.a., by R. R. Sen, b.l. (Chittagong, 1909;. 
London : Luzac and Co.);- — An Introduction to the Study of 
Obadiah: A Dissertation, hy George A. Peckham (Chicago : 
The University of Chicago Press, 1910) ; — Sankhya-yoga- 
Karma-yoga, or, The Philosophy and Science of Religion y 
by Swami Atmananda ;^Muslim Chivalry-, by Yehya-en- 
Nasr Parkinson (Rangoon ; British Burma Press London : 
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Luzac and Co.); — A Second Handful of Popular Maxims 
Current in Sanskrit Literature^ collected by Colonel 
G. A. Jacob, Indian Army (Nirnaya-Sagar Press, Bombay ; 
— Agrictdtural Industries in India, by Seedick R. Sayan i 
{G. A. Natesan and Co., Madras) ; — Report of the Director 
of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency for the 
Year 1908-1909, and Stipplement (Bombay Government 
Press) \—Anmml Progress Report of the Superintendent 
of the Archmological Survey, Northern Circle, for the 
Year ending March 31, 1909 (Punjab Economical Press, 
YdkiOtd) Annual Progress Report of the Archmological 
Surveyor, Northern Circle, for the Year ending March 3 1 , 
1909 ; — Annual Report of the Director-General of A rchce- 
ology for the Year 1907-1908 (part i., Administrative), 
(Simla: Government Central Branch Press) ; — The Targum 
to the Song of Songs, translated from the Aramaic by 
Hermann Gollancz, d.litt. (London ; Luzac and Co.). 

We regret that want of space obliges us to postpone our 
notices of the following works: Zambezia, by R. C. F. 
Maugham (London: John Murray); — The Irshdd Al-arlb 
ila Ma^rifat AIAdlb, or, Dictionary of Learned Men of 
Ydqiit, edited by D. S. Margoliouth, d.litt., and printed 
for the trustees of the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, vol. iii., 
part i, (London : Luzac; Leyden: E. J. Brill); — Intro- 
duction d IHistoire des Mongols de Fadl Allah Rashid 
£d-din, par E. Blochet (London : Luzac and Co. ; Leyden : 
E. J. Brill) Labour in Portuguese West Africa, by 
Williani A. Cadbury (London: George Routledge and 
Sons, Ltd.); — Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adven- 
tures in Tibet, by Sven .Hedin, in two vols. (London : 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) ; — A Journey in Southern 
Siberia : The Mongols, their Religion and their Myths, by 
Jeremiah Curtin (London: Sampson Low, Marston and 
Co,, . Ltd,) Wisdom <?/ the Bast. The Burden (f isisj 
Being the Laments qfHsis and Nephthys, translated from 
the Egyptian, with an intfoducribn by Jgmes Teackle 
Dennis (London : John Murray). 
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Jndia ? Ge^jeral.— I n opening the British Parliament, His 
Majesty the King referred to India in the following terms: 
“ In conformity with the important measure of last year for 
extending the functions of the Legislative Councils in 
India and increasing the number of their members, those 
bodies , have been elected and have met They have 
entered with good promise upon the enlarged duties and 
responsibilities entrusted to them.” 

The Press Bill, introduced by Sir Herbert Risley in the 
Viceroy’s Council on February 4, enables local govern-^ 
ments, without undertaking precautions, to suppress news- 
papers which are mischievous though not technically 
seditious. Every journal started after the introduction of 
this Bill must make a deposit not exceeding Rs. 5,000 
(;^ 333 )- Existing journals are exempted unless they 
offend. On a repetition df the offence the deposit will be 
forfeited unless a successful appeal is made to a special 
tribunal of the High Court. A fresh licence may be 
obtained on enhanced security, but a second forfeiture 
invo-lves confiscation. A debate took place on February 8 
on the Bill, which was brought to a close by the Viceroy’s 
announcement that the Government had decided to release 
the persons sentenced to^ deportation during the last 
fourteen months. ■ * 

The sections of Act 6 of 1907, preventing" seditious 
meetings, is extended to Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces; while Criminal Act 14' 
of 1908 is extended to Madras, the Punjab, and the 
United Provinces. ; ' ’ 

Sir John He wett, Lieutenant-Governor of the United- 
Provinces, in laying the foundation-stone of the Senate 
Hall of Allahabad Unryersity, said it was a reproach to* 
public spirit of the United Provinces that hi|he3r|d 
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effort had been made to give the University a local 
habitation. He deplored that the University education 
gave a general tendency to flood the country with a con- 
tinuous stream of candidates for the Government service 
and the legal profession. He advocated the development 
of the resources of the country by the organization of a 
practical side in the educational system. 

Mr. Jackson, a collector of Nasik, was shot dead by 
a native named Kanhere, who was arrested together with 
many who were alleged to be his accomplices in the 
outrage, and who have since admitted their guilt. The 
trial of the prisoners has started, and is still in progress 
when we go to press. 

The financial statement of the Government was intro- 
duced in the Legislative Council on February 25 by 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson. A surplus of £2^0,000 was 
announced. The railway receipts were rapidly improving, 
and a large saving had been effected in the expenditure 
for military purposes and on j)ublic works. The rise in 
the price of opium in China unexpectedly brought in 
;(£■ 1,000,000. A surplus of ;^246 ,ooo was budgeted for 
next year, and this would be obtained by fresh taxation 
on liquors, tobaecO, petroleum, silver, and an increase of 
the st;amp duties. - . ■ 

The new taxes proposed by the Budget were passed on 
March 4, , 

The All India Moslem League held a session at Delhi, 
the domini^nt feature of which was the detarmination to 
make the utmost of the reforms for the permanent benefit 
of the country. There was an ardent desire to co-operate 
with all communities in pncepting the British JRaj,f The 
Aga Khan, in a speech dl power qnd earnestness: appealed 
to all communities to join with tfe Governrrient and with: 
eadh other in the general development of the country.. 
He urgtti the co-t^eration of Mahomedans and Hindus 
in securing the specific interests of each. In the address 
the Aga Khan outhned a cohstructive.pfogramme, including 
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the advancement of education, agriculture, commerce, and 
industry. In concluding, he declared that the greatest 
duty of all races was to prove their loyalty to the Sovereign. 
At the final sitting a resolution was passed expressing 
admiration for the heroic and patriotic struggle of the 
Indians in South Africa, urging the Indian Government 
to prohibit indentured labour, and appealing to the 
Imperial Government to intervene. A subscription for 
the Indians in South Africa was opened, and £200 
collected on the spot. 

The Aga Khan, in acknowledging a complimentary 
address presented to him at Bombay on behalf of the 
Moslem community, said that the future development of 
the Constitution would depend entirely upon the practical 
use which the people of India made of the reforms. He 
urged Moslems to assist the Government to remove the 
causes of crime, and to send out missionaries to preach 
loyalty. 

The Indian National Congress was opened at Lahore 
on December 27 last, at which 500 delegates attended, 
200 of whom were Punjabis* The presidential address, by 
Mr. Madan Mohan Malaviya, who was appointed President 
in place of Sir Pherozshah Mehta, occupied two hours, and 
covered in minute detail a whole range of Indian political 
and economic questions. It attacked the regulations for 
the application of the Indian Councils Act. The Congress 
closed on December 529. 

One hundred and seventy lacs of rupees have been 
sanctioned for irrigation schemes in 1910-1911. 

The Aga Khan has contributed Rs. 4,000 (;^266) to the 
Bombay fund in, aid of Indians in the Transvaal. 

An important change, has been sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State in the constitution of the enrolled list of 
the Finance Department. •, Hitherto the rule has been 
that two- thirds shGufd hei Europeans and one-third Indian. 
The proportion in, the future is , to be half and half. 

Xhe full bench of the Chief Court at Rangoon, with hnlyi 
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one dissentient, has decided that the Burma legislation 
ousting the jurisdiction of the Law Court on land questions 
in which the Government is concerned is ultra vires. 

Judgment was delivered in the High Court at Calcutta 
on February i8 in the Alipur bomb conspiracy, on the 
last five persons charged with complicity. Three were 
acquitted, while two were sentenced respectively to five 
and seven years' transportation. 

The Assam- Bengal Railway has been linked with the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. Calcutta is thus brought within 
twenty-four hours of Gauhati, and within thirty hours of 
Shillong. The extension is from Golakganj to Gauhati. 

We regret that in our summary of last quarter we made 
a slight mistake in referring to Mr. Apcar, who had been 
elected to the New Councils. We described him as a 
prominent merchant, whereas Mr. J. G. Apcar is a retired 
barrister, formerly clerk of the Crown. The confusion 
arose from the fact that there is a Mr. H. H. Apcar, who 
is a cousin of the barrister. 

On the occasion of New Year’s Day, 1910, the following 
appointments, among others, were made by the King : 

Order of the Star of India. — G.C.S.L: Her Highness 
Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam, g.c.i,e., Begam of Bhopal; 
His Highness Raj Rajeshwar Maharajadhiraja Sir Sardar 
Singh Badadur, k.c.s.i., Maharaja of Jodhpur in Rajputana. 

K.C.S.L: Sir James Lyle Mackay, g.c.m.g., k.c.i.e., a 
Member of the Council of His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India ; Sir Harvey Adamson, c.s.i., Indian Civil 
Service, an Ordinary Member of the Council of the 
Governor - General of India ; Lieutenant - General Sir 
Beauchamp Duff, k.c.b., 3£.c.v.o., c.i.e., Indian Army, 
Secretary in the Military Department, India Office.; 
Ihtisham-ul-Mulk Rais-ud-Daula - Amir-ul-Omrah |Nlawab 
Asif Kadr Saiyid Wasif Ali Mirza Khan Bahadur, Mahab^t 
.J^ng, Nawab Badadur of Murshidabad, Member. 'qf; the 
Council of the Lieutenant-rGovernqr of Bengal for, iqakiqg 
Laws and Regulations ; ^ Lieutenant-Colonel Jame^,, Robert 
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Dunl'op Smith, c.s.L, c.i.e., Indian Army, Private Secretary 
to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India. - 

C. S.I. : Commander Sir Hamilton Pym Freer-Smith, r,n. 
(retired) ; Benjamin Robeirtsonj Esq., c.i.e., Indian Civil 
Service, Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Department of Commerce and Industry ; Andrew Edmund 
Castlestuart Stuart, Esq., Indian Civil Service, Member of 
the Board of Revenue, Madras, and an Additional Member 
of the Council of the Governor of Madras for making: Laws 
and Regulations } Colonel (temporary Brigadier-General) 
William Riddell Birdwood, c.i.e., d.s.o., a.d.c., Indian 
Army, Colonel on the Staff, Kohat Brigade ; Norman 
Goodford Cholmeley, Esq., Indian Civil Service, Com* 
missioner of a Division in Burma, on deputation under the 
Government of India. 

Order of the Indian Empire. — K. C.I.E.: Theodore 
Morison, Esq., a member of the Council of His Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India. 

Salute. -** The King has been graciously pleased to 
approve the increase of phe satete of His Highness Sir 
Sher Muhammad Khan Zorawar Khan, g.c.i e., Diwan of 
Falampur, from eleven to thirteen guns, as a personal 
distinction. 


In pursuance of the Indian Councils Act of last year, 
Maharaja Sir" Venkata Panga Rao has been appointed a 
member of the Executive" Council of the Governor of 
Madras, and Mahadeiv Bhaskar Chaubalj a Vakil of the 
'High Court, has bhen appointed a meniber of the Executive 
Council of the Go vdrhor of Bombay, 

; The Secretary of State' for India has sanctioned the 
ereation of the appointment of architect to the Government 
bf Eastern Bengal and Assam for a term of hve years, and 
has appointed Mr. J. F. Muttnings. • • 

‘Mirza Ali Abbas Baig has been appointed a menibef 
of the Council of India in snccession' to Safyid Husath 
c.s.r., who *h^ resided for teasorts of health. 
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‘ India : Native States.-— ^The Rana of Barwanf (Central 
India) has been invested with ruling powers. He deplared 
that he would tolerate no political opinions wEicE were not 
consistent with his own sentiments of loyalty and devotion 
to the British Crown and Government. 

The Maharaja Scindiah of Gwalior has been promoted 
from Colonel to Major-General in the British Army. His 
father enjoyed a similar rank. The Maharaja is Honorary 
Colonel of Skinner’s Horse. 

Sir Carrimbhoy Ebrahim, the distinguished Khoja 
merchant, has given ^30,000 for the improvement of 
scientific training to encourage research bearing especially 
on industry, and for the provision of scholarships for the 
scientific training of Mahomedan boys. 

Afghanistan. — The Ameer summoned a special 
assembly of his leading subjects, and issued strict orders 
regarding the suppression of unrest, and the better 
guarding of the roads. A telephone system is being 
installed at Jellalabad. 

The Ameer’s brother, Nasrullah Khan, has ordered 
special officers to proceed to Candahar and other military 
centres to introduce Turkish drill, which was recently 
taught at Cabul. 

Tibet, — Owing to constant friction between the Chinese 
authorities and the Tibetans, the situation in Tibet became 
serious. A petition was sent to the Emperor af China, 
praying that he would take measures to remove the causes 
of discontent. 

The Chinese ' Government has given the B ritish Minister 
renewed assurances regarding the administration and its 
attitude towards religious questions. 

. The Balai Lania, with several Tibetan notablesr fled 
irom Ehasa and crossed the frontier into India. His flight 
is supposed to be in consequence - of the ap^proach of 
Chinese troops in the Eastern province of Kham^ and the 
Stfengthehing of the garrison at Lhasa^ The DalaiT^ 
arrived in Calcutta on March I4r and Was 
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military honours by the Viceroy, who immediately after- 
wards visited the Lama. 

Persia. — Ala-es-Sultaneh, the Foreign Minister, was 
interpellated in the Mejliss as to the steps he had taken to 
procure the departure of the Russian troops from the 
country. He was unable to offer an adequate explanation 
of his alleged inaction in the matter, and the House 
unanimously voted his dismissal, 

Persian Gulf. — To check the gun-runners in the Gulf, 
a patrol from His Majesty’s cruiser Fox, in conjunction with 
a detachment at Jask, destroyed 1,350 rifles and 160,000 
rounds of ammunition on January 16. An expedition from 
His Majesty’s cruiser Hardinge and the troopship Hyacinth 
landed at Jask, and attacked an arms dep6t on the River 
Jagin on the night of January 26. They captured 760 
rifles and 50,000 rounds of ammunition. Three Afghans 
were killed. There w^ere no British losses. This has so 
far cheeked the gun-runners that the trade has slackened, 
and there has been little or no fighting recently. The 
Afghan runners have mostly left, the Mekran Coast, while 
the traders from Muscat, unable to penetrate the blockade, 
have ceased trying to do so. It is intended to withdraw 
the troops to Bombay. 

EgyEt and Sudan. — The Khedive arrived at Cairo on 
January 25 on his return from Mecca, and received a most 
cordial welcome, the town being decorated with flags and 
triumphal ; arches. A; great illumination took place at 
night. 

Bontros Pasha, the Prime Minister of Egypt, was shot 
by a Nationalist student on February 20, and died on the 
2 r St at Cairo. The assassin, who was captured, declared he 
had no accomplices, a;nd is not connected with any secret 
society. ; The State funeral of the Prime Minister took 
place on February 22. 

t ,A , ,new Ministry was formed on February 22 with 
M.ahorti^<^ Said. Bey as President of the Council of MinisterSi?; ; 
ai 5 d Minister of the Interior.;. .. : 
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The construction of the telegraphic line between Niamey, 
Zinder, Lake Chad, and Goure — over a distance of 930 
kdometres — has been completed. 

Federated Malay States. — Tringganu, which, although 
one of the States ceded by Siam to Great Britain under the 
Anglo- Siamese Treaty of last year, had always preserved 
its independence, and' had refused to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of Siam, has now joined the Federated Malay 
States. 

China. — The Postal Convention between China and 
Japan, whereby the latter retains six post offices in 
Manchuria, and the Chinese mails are carried by the South- 
Manchurian Railway, was signed on February 9, 1910. 

The Customs revenue for 1909 is larger than in any 
previous year except 1906, and its sterling value is a quarter 
of a million higher than in 1908. The present year opened 
with marked revival of trade, and a growth in the exports. 
There is also a large increase in the inland trade. The 
Post Office has had an increase of 480 new offices. 

Mr. H. C. F. Finlayson, M.A., has been appointed 
Professor of Political and Economic Science in the newly- 
established Imperial University of Peking. This is the 
first professorship of its kind in China. 

Korea. — A serious outbreak of insurgents is reported 
from South Phongan. Twenty Japanese settlers were 
murdered. 

Natal. — General Lord Methuen, G.C.B., k.C.v.0., c.m.g., 
has been appointed Governor of Natal in succession to 
Colonel Sir Matthew Nathan, g.c.m.g., who assumes the 
duties of Secretary to the General Post Office. 

Uganda Protectorate. — Captain H. E. S. Cordeaux, 
Commissioner for the Somaliland Protectorate, has been 
appointed Governor and Commander-in -Chief of the 
Uganda Protectorate, 

Brigadier-General Sir W. H, Manning has been ap- 
pointed Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief for the 
Somaliland Protectorate. 
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SoMALHLAND.— A force of 2,500 of the Mullah’s mounted 
dervishes attacked the Mijertain tribesmen. They cap- 
tured 14,000 camels, killed many people, and burned one 
town. The Mullah’s followers lost forty men and ninety 
horses. Further attacks were made on friendly tribesmen, 
many of whom were killed, and 20,000 camels were looted., 

Congo.— At a meeting of the Colonial Council held at 
Brussels on January 29, the Colonial Minister announced 
that it had been decided to abandon at once any system of 
forced labour in the Congo. This does not only apply to 
the Grands Lacs Railway, which is nearing completion, but 
also to the Quells and Majambe lines, which will be started 
shortly, 

Australia ; Commonwealth. — The Customs and Excise 
revenue of the Commonwealth for the half-year ended 
December last was ;^5,783,ooo, an increase of ;!^2 79,000 
as compared with the second half of the year 1908. 

New South.: Wales. — Disastrous floods have occurred 
in New^Sputh Wales, causing widespread devastation. 
Stock, houses, and crops were destroyed, ,apd many town- 
ships were practically wrecked. 

. Dr. Cullen has become Chief Justice of New South 
Wales. 

Jamaica. — In opening the Legislative Council on 
February 22, the Governor announced a surplus balance 
of nearly 140,000, which will largely be used for public, 
buildings, roads, and other improvements, leaving a float- 
ing balance of besides the permanent insurance 

fund of ^100,000. 

Canada. — ^The exchange of ratifications with respect to 
the trade convention between France and Canada took place 
in Paris on February and the, treaty is now in operation. 

The Canadian ParMannent has formed a permanent Com- 
missibn for the purpose of placing upon a proper foundation; 
the conservation of Can^da^; natural resources'. The Com- 
mission is a body constituted: /of the purpose of collecting? 
exact information and advising upon all questions of , policy 
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that may arise in reference to the actual administration of 
the natural resources where question of their ‘effective 
fponservation and economical use is concerned. The Com- 
mission has neither executive nor administrative powers, 
and is merely an advisory body. 

Newfoundland. — The Newfoundland papers on Janu- 
ary 28 were all printed on paper made at the new mills 
of the Colony. Lord Northclifife, through whose enter- 
prise these mills were established, received a congratulatory 
telegram from the Premier. 

The Newfoundland Budget shows an estimated revenue 
of ^650,000, an increase of /8o,ooo as compared with 
last year, and an estimated expenditure of slightly under 
^600,000, 

Obituary. — The following deaths have been recorded 
during the past quarter : 

Edgar Swan, c.E., late Karachi and the Scinde and Panjab railways j— 
Hugh David Sandeman, late Indian Civil Service James Erskine 
Oliphant, Bombay Civil Service (retired) Alexander Winkworth Collie, 
Prihcipal of the jHindu College, Srinagar -Lieutenant-Colonel J. P. Barry, 
Indian Medical Service (Burmese expedition 1886-87) Major Charles 
Samuel Weston, Indian Army; — Captain Hobbs, formerly of the 
30th Regiment (Alma, Inkerman, Crimea) 5— -Colonel H. T. Curling 
(Kaffir war 1878, Zulu wax XB79, Afghan war 1880) j — Colonel E. C. 
Browne (Zulu campaign, Transvaal campaign 1881, Burmese expedition 
1885-86);— Major-General William Sidney Smith Mulcaster (Indian 
Mutiny, Oude) Major-General F. Eteson (Burmese war 1852-53^ 
Pegu) Surgeon-Major-General Charles Dodgson Madden, c.b., Hoe. 
Surgeon to the King (Crimean war, Indian Mutiny, Abyssinian ca,m- 
paign) Colonel H. F- N. Sewell, late of the Indian Army (Indian^ 
Mutiny) i^fcieUtenant-Colonel J, D. Brockman (Kafl&r wax 1851-52* 
Central India Field Force 1858-59) ; — C. H. Berthond, Civil Service ; — 
lieutenant-Colonel Edward William Evans (Crimea, Hazara campaign 
1868) ;— ^Mr. OuHtt Harington Browning, Principal of Dacca College) ; — 
General Sir Thomas Wright, of the Indian Army Major-General 
T, W, Mercer, Indian Army (2nd Sikh campaigns 1848-49);— Major- 
General "y^iiF.'Sandwith (1st Brigade Central Indian Field Force 1858, 
Afghan war 1880);— Colonel Reginald Garnett, c.e, (Afghan war 1878-80, 
Egyptian expedition 1882, Hazara expedition 1888); — Major J. R. 
PeiStspn (CUcknow, Rohilkhund campaign); — Lieutenant-General L. 
Farrington (Sutlej campaign 1845-46, Punjab campaign 1848-49) ;— 
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Colonel J. F. Hilton (Hazara expeditions i888 and 1891) j — Major 
C. C. W. Vesey (Crimea 1855, Kotah, Gwalior, Central India); — 
Captain C. H. Chapman (Afghan war 1879, Burmese expedition 1887); — 
Major-General Charles B. Lucie-Smitb, Madras Staff Corps (Indian 
Mutiny, etc.); — Surgeon-General A. Eteson, c.b. (Indian Mutiny 1857*58,, 
Afghan war 1879) ; — Major S. Greville (Sikh war 1845, Indian Mutiny) ; — 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Campbell Mollan, c.b. (Indian Mutiny); — 
Major J. C. Farquharson (Crimea, Indian Mutiny); — Charles William 
Hodson, officiating Secretary to Government of India, P.W.D.);— 
Frederick Parker Baker, late of the Bombay Educational Department);^ — 

, Evelyn Francis Sanders, of the Bengal Nagpur Railway) Edgar Walker, 
late Captain Madras Native Infantry; — John Sinclair Bissell Harvey, 
Royal Garrison Artillery ; — Lewin Bentham Bowring, c.s.L, formerly 
Private Secretary to Earl Canning, Viceroy of India ;— William Granville 
Sharp, late Lieutenant-Colonel Indian Army ; — -Deputy-Surgeon-General 
Robert Rouse, (late) the Frontier Force I.M.S. ;-*-Commandet Phdmas 
George Rocastle Finney, of the Royal Indian Marine ;—Lieutenanf- 
: Colonel T. Holland (Persian expedition 1856, Indian Mutiny, Abyssinian 
expedition 1868); — Major James John Loudon M’Adam (Indian Mutinj); 

Charles Albert Bull, late of Public Work Department, India; — Major- 
General R. M. Westropp, Indian Army (retired) ;— Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. C. Mollan, c.b. (Indian Mutiny) ; — Lionel Gisborne Smith, of the 
Indian Imperial Forest Service; — ^James Casamayor Farquharson, late 
and Bombay Cavalry, and late Governor FI.M. Convict Prison, Ports- 
mouth;— Frederick Filleul Hensley, late P.W.D., India;— Colonel Henry 
Macfarlane Norris, late 2nd E.L.I. and Madras Staff Corps;— Harry 
Stuart, P.W.D., India (retired) ; — Colonel John Greenlaw Forbe^ C.B., 
late Royal (Bengal) Engineers (Indian Mutiny) ;— Colonel John Campbell 
Gunning, late Indian Army; — Colonel John Ramsay Frederick Sladeri 

(Afghan war 1879-80, Burmese expedition 1886, Sohth African war) ; 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frank Joslen, of the Indian Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment; Lieutenant-Colonel E. Inglis, Divisional Judge, Peshawur (Indian 
Army) ; —Colonel Henry Macfarlane Norris, late 2nd E.L.I. and Madras 
Staff Corps ;— Vincent Joseph Robinson, c.i.e. ;— Major-General William 
Mussenden (Crimea, Indian Mutiny) Major-General Firth, late of the 
Bengal Staff Corps (China war 1858-59, Burmese expedition) ;— Colonel 
James Allardyce, late of the Hon. East India Company, 2nd Madras 
European Light Infantry and Madras Staff Corps ;— Colonel A. F. P. 
Harcourt, late Bengal Staff Corps (Indian Mutiny) ;— Major James Hugh 
Gwynne (Burmese expedition 1885, Hazara expedition 1891, China 1900). 

March V"'"' 
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